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i ig the following work, the labour of eight years, ! 
have endeavoured, with unceafing folicitude, to give 
a faithful and corre¢ct edition of the plays and poems of 
Shakfpeare. Whatever imperfection or errours there- 
fore may be found in it, (and what work of {o great 
length and difficulty was ever free from crrour or imper- 
fection?) will, I truft, be imputed to any other caufe™ 
than want of zeal for the due execution ot the tafk 
which [ ventured to undertake.» ' “'s ’ 

The difficulties to be encountered by an editor of 
the works of Shakipeare, have been fo frequently 
ftated, and are fo generally acknowledged, that ir may 
feem unneceflary to conciliate the publick favour by this 
plea: but as thefe in my opinion have in fome par- 
ticulars been over-rated, and in others not fufficiently 
infifted on, and as the true ftate of the ancient copies of 
this poet’s writings has never been laid before the pub- 
lick, I fhall confider the fubjeét as if it had not been 
already difcuffed by preceding editors. 

In the year 1756 Dr. Johnfon publifhed the follow- 
ing excellent fcheme of a new edition of Shak{peare’s 
dramatick pieces, which he completed in 1765: 

' « When th s of Shakfpeare are, after fo many 
-editions, again to the publick, it will doubrlets 
be enquired, why peare ftands in more need of cri- 
tical affiltance than any other of the Englih writers, 
Vou. I. Parrl. a and 
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and what are the deficiencies of the late attempts, which 
another editor may hope to fupply. 

« The bufinefs of him that republifhes an ancient 
book is, to correét what is corrupt, and to explain what 
is obfcure. To havea text corrupt in many places, and 
in many doubtful, is, among the authours that have 
written fince the ufe of types, almoft peculiar to Shak- 
fpeare. Moft wnters, by publfhing their own works, 
prevent all various readings, and preclude all conjectural 
eriticfm. Books indeed are fometimes publithed after 
the death of him who produced them, but they are 
better fecured from conuptions than thcfe unfortunate 
compofitions. They fubfift in a fingle copy, written 
or revifed by the authour; and the faults of the printed 
volume can be only faults of one defcent. 

« But of the works of Shakfpeare the condition 
has been far different: he fold them, not to be printed, 
but to be played. They were immediately cdpied for 
the a€tors, and muluplied by tranfeript after tranfcript, 
vitiatcd by the blunders of the penman, or changed by 
the affectation of the player, perhaps enlarged to intro- 
duce ajeft, or mutilated to fhorten the reprefentation ; 
and printed at laft without the concunience of the authour, 
without the confent of the proprietor, from compila- 
tions meade by chance or by flealth out of the feparate 
parts wutten for the theatre: and thus thrult into the 
world fuireptitioufly and haflily, they fuffered another 
depravation from the ignorance and negligence of the 
printers, as every man who knows the flate of the prefs 
in that age will readily conceive. 

“ Tt is not eafy for invention to bring together fo 
many caules concurring to vitate a text. No other 

authour 
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Suthowr ever pave up his works to fortane and time with 
folittle care ; no boeks could be left in hands fo likely 
fo injure them, as plays frequently atted, yet continued 
in manoufcript : no other tranfcribers were likely to be 
fo little qualified for their tafk as thofe who copied for 
the ftage, at a time when the lower ranks of the people 
were univerfally illiterate: no other editions were made 
from fragments fo minutely broken, and fo fortuitoufly 
re-united ; and in no other age was the art of printing in 
fuch unfkilful hands. 

‘© With the caufes of corruption that make the revifal 
of Shakfpeare’s dramatick pieces neceflary, may be enu- 
merated the caufes of obfcurity, which may be partly 
imputed to his age, and partly to himdelf. 

« When a writer outlives his contemporaries, and 
remains almoft the only unforgotten name of ,a diftant 
time, he is neceflarily obfcure. Every age has its modes 
of {peech, and its caft of thought ; which, though eafily 
explained when there are many books to be compared 
with each other, hecome fometimes unintelligible, and 
always difficult, when there arc no parallel paflages 
that may conduce to their illuftration. Shak{peare is 
the firft confiderable authour of fublime or familiar 
dialogue in our language. Of the books which he read, 
and from which he formed his ftile, fome perhaps have 
perifhed, and the reft are neglected. His imitations 
are ‘therefore unnoted, his allufions are uadifsevered 
and many beauties, both of pleafantry and greatuels, 
are loft with the objects to which they were united, 
as the figures vanifh when the canvas has decayed. 

* It is the great excellence of Shak{peare, that he 


drew his foenes from nature, and from life. He copied 
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the manners of the world then pafling before him, and 
has more allufions than other poets to the traditions and 
fuperftitions of the vulgar; which muft therefore be 
traced before he can be underftood. 

** He wrote at a time when our poetical language 
was yet unformed, when the meaning of our phrafes 
was yet in fluctuation, when words were adopted at 
pleafure from the neighbouring languages, and while 
the Saxon was ftll vifibly mingled in our dition. ‘The 
reader is therefore cmbarraffed at once with dead and 
with foreign languages, with obfoletenefs and innova- 
tion. In that age, as in all others, fafhion produced 
phrafeology, which fucceeding fafhion {wept away 
before its meaning was generally known, or fufficiently 
authorifed: and in that age, above all others, experi- 
ments were made upon our language, which dittorted its 
combinations, and difturbed its uniformity. 

“« If Shakfpeare has difficulties above other writers, 
it is to be imputed to the nature of his work, which 
required the ufe of the common colloquial language, 
and confequently admitted many phrafes allufive, ellip- 
tical, and proverbial, fuch as we fpeak and hear every 
hour without obferving them; and of which, being 
now familiar, we do not fufpect that they can ever grow 
uncouth, or that, being now obvious, they can ever 
feem remote. : 

«© Thefe are the principal caufes of the obfcurity of 
Shakfpeare ; to which may be added that fulnefs of 
idea, which might fometimes load his words with 
more fentiment than they could .conveniently convey, 
and that rapidity of imagination which might hurry 
him to a fecond thonght before he had fully explained 
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the firft. But my opinion is, that very few of his 
lines were difficult to his audience, and that he ufed 
fuch expreffions ‘as were then common, though the 
paucity of contemporary writers makes them now feem 
peculiar. 

«* Authours are often praifed for improvement, or 
blamed for innovation, with very little juftice, by thofe 
who read few other books of the fame age. Addifon 
himfelf has been fo unfucgefsful in enumerating the 
words with which Milton has enriched our language, 
as perhaps not to have named one of which Milton 
was the authour: and Bentley has yet more unhappily 
praifed him as the introducer of thofe elifions into 
Englifh poetry, which had been ufed from the firft 
effays of verfification among us, and which Milton 
was indeed the laft that praGtifed. 

«© Another impediment, not the leaft vexatious to 
the commentator, is the exatnefs with which Shak- 
fpeare followed his authour. Inftead of dilating his 
thoughts into generaliics, and expreffing incidents 
with poetical latitude, he often combines circum- 
{tances unneceffary to his main defign, only becaufe he 
happened to find them together. Such paffages can 
be illuftrated only by him who has read the fame ftory 
in the very book which Shak{peare confulted. 

“ He that undertakes an edition of Shakfpeare, has 
all thefe difficulties to encounter, and all thefe obftruc- 
tons to remove. 

“ The corruptions of the text will be cerrefted by a 
éareful collation of the oideft copies, by which it is 
hoped that many reftorations may yet be made : at leaft 
it will be neceflary to colle€& and note the variations as 
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materials for future criticks, for it very often happens 
that a wrong reading has affinity to the right. 

‘© In this part all the prefent editions are apparently 
and intentionally defective. The criticks did not fo 
much as wifh to facilitate the labour of thofe that 
followed them. The fame books are ftill to be com- 
pared; the work that has been done, is to be done 
again, and no fingle edition will fupply the reader with 
a text on which he can rely gs the belt copy of the works 
of Shak{peare. 

“ The edition now propofed will at leaft have this 
advantage over others. It will exhibit all the obfervable 
varieties of al] the copies that can be found ; that, if the 
reader is not fatished with the editor’s determination, 
he may have the means of choofing better for himfelf. 

« Where all the books are evidently vinated, and 
collation can give no affiftance, then begins the tafk of 
critical fagacity: and fome changes may well be ad- 
mitted in a text never fettled by the authour, and fo long 
expofed to caprice and ignorance. But nothing fhall 
be impofed, as in the Oxford edition, without notice 
of the alteration ; nor fhall conjeéture be wantonly or 
unneceflarily indulged. 

“ Tt has been long found, that very fpecious emenda- 
tions do not equally ftrike all minds with convitior, 
nor even the fame mind at different times; and there- 
fore, though perhaps many alterations may be propofed 
as eligible, very few will be obtruded as certain. Ina 
language fo ungrammnatical as the Eaglith, and fo licen- 
tious as that uf Shakfpeare, emendatory criticifm is 
always hazardous; mor can it be allowed to any man 
who is not particularly verfed in the writings of that 
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age, and particularly ftudious of his authour’s dic- 
tion. There is danger left peculiarities fhould be 
miftaken for corruptions, and paflages rejected as 
unintelligible, which a narrow mind happens not to 
underftand. 

« All the former criticks have been fo much employed 
on the correction of the text, that they have not fuffi- 
ciently attended to the elucidation of paffages obfcured 
by accident or time. The editor will endeavour to read 
the books which the authour read, to trace his knowledge 
to its fource, aud compare his copies with the originals, 
Tf in this part of his defign he hopes to attain any degree 
of fuperiority to his predeceffors, it mutt be confidered, 
that he has the advantage of their labours ; that part of 
the work being alicady done, more care is naturally 
beftowed on the othcr part, and that, to declare the 
tuth, Mr. Rowe and Mr. Pope were very ignorant of 
the ancient Englifh literature; Dr. Warburton was de- 
txined by more important ftudies; and Mr. ‘Theobald, 
if fame be juft to lis memory, confidered learning only 
as an inftrument of gain, and made no further inquiry 
after his author’s meaning, when once he had notes 
fufficient to embellifh his page with the expedted deco- 
iations. 

“* With regard to obfolete or peculiar diétion, the 
editor may perhaps claim fome degree af confidence, 
having had more motives to confider the whole extent 
of our language than any other man from its firft for. 
mation. He hopes, that, by comparing the works of 
Shakfpeare with thofe of writers who lived at the fame 
time, immediately preceded, or immediately followed 
him, he fhall be able to afcertain hs ambiguities, dif- 
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entangle his intricacies, and recover the meaning of 
words now loft in the darknefs | antiquity. 


«© When therefore any obfcurlty arifes from an allu- 
fion to fome other book, the paffage will be quoted. 
‘When the diétion is entangled, it will be cleared by 
a paraphrafe or interpretation. When the fenfe is 
broken by the fuppreflion of part of the fentiment in 
pleafantry or paffion, the connect’on will be fupplied. 
When any forgotten cultom is hinted, care will be 
taken to retrieve and explainit. The meaning affigned 
to doubtful words will be fupported by the authorities 
of other writers, or by parallel paffages of Shak~ 
fpeare himfelf. 

«© The obfervation of faults and beauties 1s one of 
the duties of an annotator, which fome of Shak fpeare’s 
editors have attempted, and fome have negle‘ted. For 
this part of his tafk, and for this only, was Mr. Pope 
eminently and indifputably qualified: nor has Dr. 
Warburton followed him with lefs diligence or lefs 
fuccefs. But I never obferved that mankind was much 
delighted or improved by their afterifks, commas, or 
double ggmias ; of which the only effect is, that they 
preclude the pleafure of judging for ourfelves, teach the 
young and ignorant to decide without principles; de- 
feat curiofity and difcernment by leaving them lefs to 
difcover ; and, at laft, thew the opinion of the critick, 
without the reafons on which it was founded, and 
without affording any light by which it may be 
examined, 

“« The editor, though he may lefs delight his own 
vanity, will probably pleafe his reader more, by fuppo- 
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fing him equally able with himfelt to judge of beauties 
and faults, which require no previous acqufition of 
remote knowledge. A defcription of the obvious {cenes 
of nature, a reprefentation of general life, 4 fentument 
of reflection or experience, a deduction of conclufive 
argument, a forcible eruption of effervefcent paiflion, 
are to be confidered as proportionate to common appre- 
henfion, unaffifted by critical officioufnefs; fince to 
conceive them, nothing more is requifite than acquaint- 
ance with the general ftate ot the world, and thofe 
faculties which he muft always bring with him who 
would read Shakfpeare. 

‘« But when the beauty arifes from fome adaptation 
of the fentiment to cuftoms wern out of ufe, to opinions 
not univerfally prevalent, or to any accidental or minute 
particularity, which cannot be fupplied’ by common 
underftanding, or common obfervation, it is the duty 
of a commentatar to lend his affiftance. 

«© The notice of beauties and faults thus limited 
will make no diltind part of the defign, being reducible 
to the explanation of obfcure paflages. 

«« The editor does not however intend tg preclude 
himfelf from the comparifon of Shak{peare’s fentiments 
or expreffion with thofe of ancient or modern authours, 
or from the difplay of any beauty not obvious to the 
fiidents ot poetry ;, for as he hopes to leave his authour 
better underftood, he wifhes likewife to procure him 
more rational approbation. 

*« The former editors have affected to flight their 
predeceffors: but in this edition all that is valua- 
ble will be adopted from every commentator, that 
pollerity may conlider it as including all the reft, and 
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exhibit whatever is hitherto known of the great father 
of the Enghfh drama.” 

Though Dr. Jehnfon has here pointed out with his 
ufual perfpicuity and vigour the true courfe to be taken 
by an editor of Shakfpeare, fomte of the pofitions which 
he has laid down may be controverted, and fome are 
mdubitably not true. It is not true that the plays of 
this authour were more incorre€tly printed than thofe of 
any of his contemporaries: for in the plays of Marlowe, 
Marfton, Fictche:, Maffinger, and others, as many 
errours may be found. {[t is not true that the art of 
printing was in no other age in fo unfkilfal hands. 
Nor is it true, in the latitude in which it is ftated, 
that “ thefe plays were printed from compilations made 
by chance or by ftealth out of the feparate perts written 
for the theatre :’’ two only of all his dramas, 7#e Merry 
Wives of Windfor and K. Henry V. appear to tave been 
thus thruft into the world, and of the former it is yet 
a doubt whether it is a firft fketch or an imperfect copy. 
I do not believe that words were then adopted at plea- 
{ure from the neighbouring languages, or that an anti- 
quated dition was then employed by any poet but 
Spenfer. That the obfcurities of our authour; to what- 
ever caufe they may be referred, do not arife from the 
paucity of contemporary writers, the prefent edition 
may furnifh indifputable evidence. And laftly, if it be 
true, that very few of Shakfpeare’s lines were diffi- 
cult to his audience, and that he ufed fuch expreffions 
as were then common,” (a pofition of which I have 
not the fmalleft doubt,) it cannot be true, that “ his 
reader is embarraffed at once with dead and with foreign 


languages, with obfoletenefs and innevation.” 
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When Mr. Pope fir undertook the talk of sevi- 
fing thefe plays, every anomaly of language, and every 
expreilion that was not underitood at that time, were 
confidered as errours of Gortruptions, and the text was 
altered, or amended, as it was called, at pleafure. The 
principal writers of the early part of this centtry feerr 
never to have looked behind them, and to have con- 
fidered their own era and their own phrafeology as the 
flandard of perfe€tion: hence fiom the time of Pope’s 
edition, for above twenty years, to alter Shak{peare’s 
text and to reftore it, were confidered as fynonymous 
rerms. During the laft thirty years our principal empluy- 
ment Las been to reffore, in the true fenfe of the word ; 
to ejeQ the arbitrary and capricious innovations made 
by our predeceffors from ignorance of the phrafeology 
and cuftoms of the age in which Shak{peare lived. 

As on the one hand our poet’s text has been de-~ 
fcribed as more corrupt than it really is, fo on the 
other, the Jabour required to inveftigate fugitive allufions, 
to explain and juttity obfelete phiafeology by parallef 
paffages from contemporary authours, arid to form a 
genuine text by a farthful collation of the original 
cooies, has not perhaps had that notice to which it 
is enntled; for undoubtedly it is a laborious and a 
difficult tafk: and the due execution of this it is, 
which can alone entitle an editor of Shakfpeare to the 
favour of the publick. 

¥ have faid that the comparative value of the various 
ancient copies of Shakfpeare’s plays has never been 
precifely afcertaincd. To prove this, it will be neceffary 


to go into a long and minute difcuflion, for which, 
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however, no apology is neceflary: for though to ex- 
plain and illuftrate the writings of our poet is a principal 
duty of his editor, to afcertain his genuine text, to fix 
what is to be explained, is his firft and immediate ob- 
fA: and till it be eftablithed which of the ancient 
copies is entitled to preference, we have no criterion 
by which the text can be afcertained. 

Fifteen of Shakfpeare’s plays were printed in quarto 
antecedent to the firft complete colleGtion of his works, 
which was publifhed by his fellow-comedians in 1623. 
Thefe plays are, 4 Midjummer-Night’s Dream, Love's 
Labour’s Loft, Romeo and Fuliet, Hamlet, The Twa 
parts of K, Henry IV. K. Richard II. K. Richard IL. 
The Merchant of Venice, K Henry V. Much ado about 
Nothing, The Merry Wives of Windfor, Troilus and 
Creffida, King Lear, and Othello. 


The players, when they mention thefe copies, repre- 
fent them all as mutilated and imperfe&t ; but this 
was merely thrown out to give an additional value 
to their own edition, and is not ftri€tly true of any 
but two of the whole number; The Merry Wives of 
Windfor, and K. Henry V.—With refpe& to the other 
thirteen copies, though undaubtedly they were all fur~ 
reptitious, that is, ftolen from the playhoufe and printed 
without the confent of the authour or the proprie- 
tors, they in general are preferable to the exhibition 
of the fame plays in the folio; for this plain reafon, 
becaufe, inftead of printing thefe plays from a manu~ 
fcript, the editors of the folio, to fave labour, ’ or 
from fome other motive, printed the greater part of 
them from the very copies which they reprefented as 
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maimed and imperfect, and frequently from a late 

inflead of the earlieft, edition; in fome inftances with 
additions and alterations of their own. Thus therefore 
the firlt folio, as far as refpeéts the plays above enume- 
sated, labours under the difadvantage of being at leaft a 
fecond, and in fome cafes a third, edition of thefe 
quartos. I do not however mean to fay, that many 
valuable corrections of paffages undoubtedly corrupt in 
the quartos are not found in the folio copy; or that a 
{ingle line of thefe plays fhould be printed by a careful 
gditor without a minute examination, and collation of 
both copies; but thofe quartos were in general the bafis 
on which the folio editors built, and are entitled to our 
particular attention and examination as fir/? editions, 

It is well known to thofe who are converfant with 
the bufinefs of the prefs, that, (unlefs when the authour 
corrects and revifes his own works,) as editions of 
books are multiplied, their errours are multiplied alfo ; 
znd that confequently every fuch edition is more or lefs 
correct, as it approaches nearer to or is more diftant 
from the firft. A few inftances of the gradual pro. 
grefs of corruption will fully evince the truth of this 
affertion. 


In the original copy of K. Ruhard LL. 4to. 1597, 
At II. fc. ii. are thefe lines: 


«« You promis‘d, when you parted with the king, 
“© To lay afide Afe-barming heavinefs,”” 

Ina fubfequent quarto, printed in 1608, inftead of 
life-harming we find HALF-harming ; which being 
perceived by the editor of the folio to be nonfenfe, he 
fubltituted, inftead of ity—seL F-+urming heavinefs. 


In 
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In the enginal copy of K. Henry 17. P. 1. printed in 
1598, A@ IV. fc. iv. we find— 
** And what with Owen Glendower’s abfence thence, 
# (Who with them was a rated finew too,)”” &c. 
In the fourth quarto printed in 1608, the article 
being omitted by the negligence of the compofitor, 
and the line printed thus, 

“ Who with them was rated finew too,”— 
the editor of the next quarto, (which was copied by the 
folio,) inflead of examining thé‘firtt edition, amended the 
esrour (leaving the metre {till imperfect) by reading — 

“ Who with them was rated firmly tov.” 

So, in the fame play, AGI. fc. iil. inflead of the 
reading of the earlieft copy— 

“© Why, what a candy deal of courtefy—” 
caudy being printed in the firft folio inftead of candy, by 
the accidental inverfion of the letter 7, the editor of the 
fecond folio corrected the errour by fubftituting gawdy. 

So, in the fame play, AGIII. fc-i. inflead of the 
reading of the earlieft impreffion, 

“« The frame and huge foundation of the earth—" 
in the fecond and the fubfequent quartos, the line by 
the negligence of the compofitor was exhibited without 
the word huge : 

«© The frame and foundation of the earth—”’ 
arid the editor of the folio, finding the metre imperfect, 
fupplicd it by reading, 


st The frame and #r foundation of the earth.” 
Another 
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Another line in AQ V. fc, ult, is thus exhibited ia 
the quarto, 1598: 
‘* But that the earthy and celd hand of death—” 


Earth being printed inftead of earthy, in the next 
and the fubfequent quarto copies, the editor of the 
folio amended the line thus: 

But that the earth and she cold hand of death—. 


Again, in the preceding fLene, we find in the firlt copy, 
«* | was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot.” 
inftead of which in the fifth quarto, 1613, we haye 
«« T was not born to yield, thou proud Scot.” 


This being the copy that was ufed by the editer of 
the folio, inftead of examining the moft ancient impref- 
fion, he corrected the errour according to his own 
fancy, and probably while the work was paffing 
through the prefs, by reading— 


“* T was not born ¢o yield, thou Aaughty Scot.” 
In Romeo and Fulict, Juliet fays to her nurfe, 

“ In faith, Tam forry that thou art not well.” 
and this line in the firit folio being corruptly exhibited 

“ In faith, I am forry that thou art /¢ well.” 
the editor of the fecond folio, to obtain fome ferfey 
printed-— 

“ Jn faith, I am forry that thou art fo il/.”” 


‘In the quarto copy of the fame play, publifhed in 
1599, we ind— 
“ ——~~—Q happy daggers 
«« This is thy flreath ; there ruft, and let me die.” 
4 In 
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In the next quarto, 1609, the laft line is thus repre- 
fented : 
“ Tis is thy fheath,”” &c. 
The editor of the folio, feeing that this was manifeftly 
wrong, abfurdly corrected the ezrour thus : 

“« *Tis mm thy fheath ; there ruft, and let me die.” 

Again, in the fame play, quarto 1599, mi/bav’d being 
corruptly printed, for mifoehav’d,— 

« But like a mifbav’d and fullen wench—” 
the editor of the firft folio, to obtain fomething like 
fenfe, reads— 

«« But like a mis/hap’d and fullen wench-—” 
and inftead of this, the editor of the fecond folio, for 
the fake of metre, gives us— 

« But hke a misfbap’d and a fullen werch—.”’ 

Again, in the firft {cene of K. Richard III, quarto, 
1597, we find this line: 

«« That tempers him to this extremity.’* 

In the next quarto, and all fubfequent, éempts 
is corruptly printed inflead of tempers. The line 
then wanting a fyllable, the editor of the folio printed 
at thus 

«« That sempts him to this bar/b extremity.” 

Not to weary my reader, I fhall add but two more 
inftances, from Remeo and Fultet : 

«« Away to heaven, refpective lenity, 

s¢ And fire ey’d fury be my conduct now!" 

fays 
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fays Romeo, when provoked by the appearance of his 
rival. Inftead of this, which is the reading of the quarto 
1597, the line, in the quarto, 1599, 1s thus corruptly 
exhibited : 

* And fire end fury be my condu& now \” 

In the fubfequent quarto copy and was fubftituted for 
end; and accordingly in the folio the poet's fine imagery 
is entirely loft, and Romeo exclaims, 

« And fire and fury be my conduct now!” 

The other inftance in the fame play is not Jefs 
remarkable. Inthe quarto, 1599, the Frar, addrefling 
Romeo, is made to fay, 

“ Thou puts up thy fortune, and thy love.” 

The editor of the folio perceiving here a grofs cor 

ruption, fubftituted thefe words: 


“ Thou pute? up thy fortune, and thy love ;” 


not perceiving that up was a mifprint for upon, and puts 
for pouts, (which according to the ancient mode was 
written inftead of pow?’/?,) ag he would have fuund hy 
looking into another copy without a date, and as he 
might have conjetured from the correfponding line 
in the original play printed in 1597, had he ever ex 
amined it: 

“ Thou frown’? upon thy fate, that {miles on thee.” 


So little known indeed was the value of the early 
impreflions of books, (not revifed or corrected by their 
authours,) that King Charles the Firlt, though a great 
admirer of our poet, was contented with the fecond 

Vou. | Parr I. b folio 
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folio edition of his plays, unconfcious of the mumerout 
mifreprefentations and interpolations by which every 
page of that copy is disfigured; and in a volume of 
the quarto plays of Beaument and Fletcher, which 
formerly belonged to that king, and is now in my col- 
leGtion, I did not find a fingle firft impreffion. In like 
manner Sir William D’Avenant, when he made his 
alteration of the play of Adacheth, appears to have ufed: 
the third folio printed in 1664°. 

The various readings found in the different impref- 
fions of the quarto copies are frequently mentioned by 
the late editors: ‘t is obvious from what has been already 
ftated, that the firft edition of each play is alone of any 
authority *, and accordingly to no other have I paid any 
attention. All the variations in the fubfequent quartos 
were made by accident or caprice. Where, however, 
there are two editions printed in the fame year, or an 
undated copy, it is neceifary to examine each of them, 
becanfe which of them was firft, can not be #fcertained 3 
and being each printed from a manufcript, they carry with 
them a degree of authority to which a re-impreffion 
cannot be entitled. Of the tragedy of King Lear there 
are no lefs than three copies, varying from each other, 
printed for the fame bookfeller, and in the fame year. 


1 In that copy anoit being corruptly printed inftead of 
ardint, 

“© Anoint thec, witch, the ramp-fed ronyon cries,” 
the errour was implicitly adopted by D’Avenant. 

* Except only jn the inftance of Romeo and Fuliet, where 
the fir& copy, printed in 1597, appears to be an imperfeét kerch 
and therefore cannot be entizely relied on. Yet even this fur~ 
nifhes many valuable correétions of the more perfect copy of 
that tragedy in its prefent fiate, printed in 1599, or 
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Of all the plays of which there are no quattd cépies 
extant, the fist folio, printed in 1623, is the only 
authentick edition. 

An opinion has becn enterfained by fome that 
the fecond impreffion of that book, publifhed in 
1632, has a fimilar claim to authenticity. “ Who- 
ever has any of the folios, (fays Dr. Johnfon,) 
has all, excepting thofe diverfities which mere re- 
iteration of editions will produce. I collated them 
all at the beginning, but afterwards ufed only the firft, 
from which (he afterwards adds,) the fubfequent folios 
never differ but by accident or negligence.” Mz. Steevens, 
however, does not fub{cribe to this opinion. « The 
edition of 1632, (fays that gentleman,) is not without 
value ; for though it be in fome places more incorreétly 
printed than the preceding one, it has likewife the 
advantage of various readings, which are not merely 
{uch as re-iteration of copies will naturally produce.” 


What Dr. Johnfon has ftated, is not quite accurate, 
The fecond folio does indeed very frequently differ 
from the firft by negligence or chance; but much 
more frequently by the editor’s profound ignorance 
of our poet’s phrafeology and metre, in confequence 
of which there is fcarce a page of the book which is 
not disfigured by the capricious alterations introduced 
by the perfon to whom the care of that impreffion was 
entrufted. This perfon in fact, whoever he was, and 
Mr. Pope, were the two great corrupters of our 
poet’s text; and f have no doubt that if the arbitrary 
alterations introduced by thefe two editors were 
numbered, in the plays of which un quarto copics are 
extant, they would greatly exceed all the corrnptions 

“ be and 
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and errours of the prefs in the originai and only auther+ 
tick copy of thofe plays. Though my judgment 
on this fubjeét has been formed after a very careful 
examination, I cannot expect that it fhould be received 
on my mere affertion: and therefore it is neceflary 
to fubftantiate it by proof. This cannot be effected 
but by a long, minute, and what I am afraid will ap~ 
pear to many, an unintercfting difquifition: but let 
it {till be remembered that to afcertain the genuine 
text of thefe plays is an object of great importance. 

On a revifion of the fecond folio printed in 1632, 
it will be found, that the editor of that book was en- 
tirely ignorant of our poet’s phrafeology and metre, 
and that various alterations were made by him, in con- 
fequence of that ignorance, which render his edition 
of no value whatfoever. 

J. His ignorance of Shakfpeare’s phrafeclogy is 
proved by the following among many other inftances. 

He did not know that the double negative was the 
cuftomary and authorized language of the age of 
Queen Elizabeth, and therefore, inftead of— 

“© Nor to her bed 0 homage do I owe.” 
Comedy of Errors, AQIIN. fc. it. 
he printed—‘ Nor to her bed ¢ homage do I owe.” 

So, in As you like it, AQ Il. fe. iv. inftead of —~ 
«I can nof go no further’, he printed, « I can go no 
further.” 

In Much ado abaut nothing, AQTII. fc. i. Hero, 
Speaking of Beatrice, fays, 

£€ ——— there will fhe hide her, 
To liflen our propofe.”” 
- for 
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for which the fecond folio fubftitutes— 
“ there will the hide her, 
«To liflen to our purpofe.” 
Again, in The Winter’s Tale, AAT. fe. ii. 
«© Thou doft make poffible, things not fo held.’ 
The plain meaning is, thou doft make thofe things 
poffible, which are held to be impoffible. But the 
editor of the fecond folio, not underftanding the line, 
reads— 
“ Thou doft make poflible things not fo de fo held ;"* 
}. e. thou dot make thofe things to be efteemed im- 
poflible, which are poffible: the very reverfe of what 
the poet meant. 
In the fame play is this line : 





« JT am appointed 4im to murder you.” 


Here the editor of the fecond folio, not being converfant 
with Shak(fpeare’s irregular language, reads— 
* | appointed him to murder you.” 
Again, in Macbeth: 
‘© This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
«« By the name of moft kind holtefs; and /but up 
«© In meafurelefs content.” 
Not knowing that /hut up meant concluded, the editor 
of the fecond folio reads— 
and {hut i up [i. e. the diamond] 
** In meafurelefs content.” 
In the fame play the word Jated, (‘* Now fpurs the 
*lated traveller—”) not being underftood, is changed te 


fateft, and Colmes-Inch to Colmes-bill. ‘ 
b3 Again, 


ot 
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Again, ibidem: when Macheth fays, “ Hang thofe 
that talk of fear,’ it is evident that thefe words are not 
a wifh or imprecation, but an injunétion to hang all 
the cowards in Scotland. The editor of the fecond folio, 
however, confidering the paflage in the former light, 
reads : 

“ Hang them that fend in fear!” 

From the fame ignorance, 

«« And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

*« The way to du/ty death.” 
is changed to— 

“« And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

“ The way co /fudy death.” 

In K. Rishard [. Bolingbroke fays, 

« And I muft find that title in your ¢ongye,” &c. 
i.e. you mult addrefs me by that title. But this not 
being underftood, /zun is in the fecond folio fublituted 
for tongue. 

The double comparative is common in the plays 
of Shak{peare. Yet, inflead of 

I’! give my reafons 

“© More worthier than their voices.”* 

Coriclanus, AQUI. fc. i, Firft Folio. 
we have in the fecond copy, 

“© More worthy than their voices.”” : 

So, in Othello, A&I. fc. v-—** opinion, a fovereign 
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miftrefs of effeCts, throws a more /afer voice on you, 
-—is changed in the fecond folio, to->“ opinions &c. 


throws a more /afe voice on you.” 





Again, 
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Again, in Hamlet, AQUII. fc. ii. inflead of — your 
wifdom fhould fhew itfelf more richer, to fignify this 
to the doctor ;” we find in the copy of 1632, “ — your 
wifdom fheuld thew itfelf more rich,’ &c. 

In The Winter's Tale, the word vaft not being under- 


ftood, 
«« they fhook handsas over a vaft.” Firlt Folio. 


we find in the fecond copy, ‘* —as over a valt fea.” 
Tn K. Fobn, AQ V. fc. v. firft folio, are thefe lines: 


« ——-- The Englith lords 
“ By his perfuafion are again fallen off.” 


The editor of the fecond folio, thinking, I fuppofe, 
that as thefe lords had not before deferted the French 
king, it was improper to fay that they had again fallen 
off, fubftituted “« —are at laf? fallen\off ;”? not perceiv- 
ing that the meaning is, that thefe lords had gone back 
again to their own countrymen, whom they had before 
deferted. 

In K. Henry VHT, A&I. fc. it. Norfolk {peaking 
of Wolfey, fays, “‘ I'll venture onc Aave at him.” This 
being mifunderftood, is changed in the fecend cupy to 
—* J'll venture one heave at him.” 

Julius Cafar likewife furnifhes various {pecimens 
of his ignorance of Shakfpeare’s language: The phrafe, 
to bear bard, not being underltood, inftead of — 


« Caius Ligarius doth dear Cafar hard.” Firlt Folio. 
we find in the fecond copy, 
** Caius Ligarius doth bear Cafar hatred.” 


b4 and 
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ard from the fame caufe the werds dank, bie, and 
Aurtled, are difmilled from the text, and more familiar 
words fubftituted in their room *. 

In like manner in the third a@ of Corislanus, {c. iis 
the ancient verb to cwe, i. . to poflefs, 1s difcarded by 
this editor, and ow fubftituted in its place. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, we find in the original 
copy thefe lines : 

«c J fay again, thy fp rit 
« Js all afraid to govern thee near him, 
«© But he alway, ’tis noble.” 

Inftead of reftoring the true word away, which was 
thus corruptly exhibited, the editor of the fecond folio, 
without any regard to the context, altered another part of 
the line, and abfurdly printed —** But he a/way is noble.” 

In the fame play, Act. 1. fc. iii. Cleopatra fays to 
Charmian—“ Quick and return ;” for which the editor 
of the fecond folio, not knowing that guéck was either 
ufed adverbially, or elliptically for Be queck, fubftitutes~ - 
«* Quickly, and return.” 

An Timon of Athens, are thefe lines : 


«© And that unaptnefs made your minifter 
«« Thus to excufe yourfelf.” 


j. e. and made that unaptnefs your minifter to excufe 


3 s¢ To walk unbraced, and fuck up the humours 

“ Of the dank morning.” Firft Folio. 

« OF the dark morning.” Second Folio. 

“© We are blzf that Rome is rid of him.” Firft Folfo. 

«* We are glad that Rome is rid of him.” Second Folio. 

*¢ The noife of battle surtled in the air.” Firft Folio. 

© The noife of battle ferried in the air.” Second Folio. 
yourfelf 5 
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yourfelf; or, in other words, availed yousfelf of that 
unaptnefs as an excufe for your own conduc. The 
words being inverted and put out of their natural order, 
the editor of the fecond folio fuppofed that xnapinefs, 
being placed firft, muft be the nominative cafe, and 
therefore reads— 

«« And that unaptnefs made you minifter, 

© Thus to excufe yourfelf.” 

In that play, from the fame ignorance, inftead of 
Timon’s exhortation to the thievcs, to kill as well as 
rob,—** Take wealth and /rves toycther,” we find in 
the fecond copy, ‘‘ Take wealth, and ve together.” 
And with equal ignorance and licentioufnefs this editor 
altered the epitaph on Timon, to render it what he 
thought metncal, by leaving out various words. In the 
Original edition it appears, as it does in Plutarch, and 
thorefore we may be certain that the variations in 
the fecond copy were heie, as in other places, all 
arbitrary and capricious. 

Again, in the fame play, we have— 

«© [ defil’d land.” 
and— 
«« O, my good lord, the world is but a word,” &e. 

The editor not underftanding either of thefe paffages, 
and fuppofing that J in the firlt of them was ufcd as a 
perforal pronoun, (whereas it ftands according to the 
ufage of that time for the affirmative particle, ay,/ 
reads in the firft line, 

“© I defy land ;” 
and exhibits the other line thus : 
O my 
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‘OQ, my good lard, the warld is but a world,” &c. 

Our authour and the contemporary writers generally 
write wars, not war, &c. The editor of the fecond 
folio being unapprifed of this, reads in Antony and 
Cleopatra, AQ MII. fc. v. ** Cacfar having made ufe 
of him in the war againft Pompey,”—inftead of 
wars, the reading of the original copy. 

The feventh fcene of the fourth act of this play 
concludes with thefe words: ‘© Dufpatch.—Enobar- 
bus!” Anthony, who is the fpeaker, defires his attend- 
ant Eyes to difpatch, and then pronounces the name 
Enobarbus, who had recently deferted him, and whofe 
jofs he here laments. But there being no perfon on 
the fcene but Eros, and the point being inadvertently 
omitted after the word difpatch, the editor of the fecond 
folio fuppofed that Enobarbus muft have been an errour 
of the prefs, and therefore reads ; 

“ Difpatch, Eras.” 

In Troilus and Creffida, CrefMida fays, 

“ Things won are done ; jay’s fou/ lies in the doing.”” 
i.e. the foul of joy lies, &c. So, * love's vifible foul,” 
and “ my foul of counfel;” expreffions hkewife ufed by 
Shakfpeare. Here alfo the cditor of the fecond folio 
exhibits equal ignorance of his authour ; for inftead of 
this eminently beautiful expreflion, he has given us— 

“« Things won are done ; the feul’s joy lies in do- 

ing.” 

In King Richard II, Ratcliff, addyeffing the lords 
at Pomfret, fays, 

“ Make 
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«¢ Make hafte, the hour of death is expiate.”? 


for which the editor of the fecond folio, alike ignorant 
of the poet’s language and metre, has fubftituted, 

Make hafte, the hour of death is now expir’d.’* 

So, in Romeo and Fuliet : 

“ The earth hath fwallow’d all my hopes but fhe.”* 
The word The being accidentally omitted in the firft 
folio, the editor of the fecond fupphed the defect by 
yeading— 

Earth hath up {wallow’d all my hopes but fhe. 

Again, in the fame play: “ I’ll lay fourteen of my 
tecth, and yet, to my teen be it fpoken, I have but four :” 
not underftanding the word teen, he fubftituted secth 
inftead of it. 

Again, shidem: 


«© Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid—” 
Man being corruptly printed inftead of maid in the 
firlt folio, 1623, the editor of the fecond, who never 
examined a {ingle quarto copy‘, corre€ted the errour 
at random, by reading— 

*¢ Prick’d from the lazy finger of a woman.” 


Again: 
4 That this editor never examined any of the quarto copies, 
as proved by the following inftances - 

In Trozlus and Crefida, we find in the firft folio, 

st w= the remainder yiands 

«© We do not throw in unrefpective fame, 

«© Becaufe we now are full.” 
Finding this nonfenfe, he printed in unrefpedtive place.” 


In the quarto he would have found the true word=/eve. 
3 Again, 
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Again: 
“* Doft thou love me? I know thou wilt fay, ay:”” 


The word me being omitted in the firlt folio, the editor 
of the fecond capricioufly fupplied the metre thus : 


* Doft thou love? O, I know thou wilt fay, ay.” 
This 


Again, in the fame play, the following lines are thus cor- 

ruptly exhibited ; 

“ That all the Greeks begin to worfhip Ajax 3 

«¢ Since things in motion besin zo catch the Eye, 

© Than what not ftiis.”" 
the wordse=‘* begin fo,” being inadvertently repeated in the 
fecond line, by the compofitor’s eye glancing on the line 
above. 

The editor of the fecond folio, inftead of examining the 
quarto, where he would have found the true reading, 

‘© Since things in motion fooner catch the eyes” 
thought only of amending the metre, and printed the line 
thus: 

«* Since things in motion ‘gia to catch the eye” 
leaving the paflage nonfenie, as he found it. 

So, in Titus Andronicus : 

«© And let no comfort delight mine ear=—” 
being erroneoufly printed in the firft folio, inftead of « And 
Jet no comforter,” &c. the editor of the fecond folio correéted 
the errour according to his fancy, by reading— 

s¢ And let no comfort elfe delight mine ear.” 

So, in Love's Labour's Loft, Vol. 11. p. 369: ** Old Man- 
tuan, who underftands thee not, doves thee not.” The words 
an the Italick charaéter being inadvertently omitted in the frit 
foho, the editor of the fecond folio, inftead of applying to the 
quarto to cure the defect, printed the paflage jufi as he found 
its and in like manner in the fame play implicitly followed 

the 
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This expletive, we fhall prefently find, when I come 
to fpeak of our poet’s metre, was his conftant expedi- 
ent in all difficulties. 

In Meafure for Meafure he printed igneminy inftead 
of ignomy, the reading of the firlt folio, and the com~ 
mon language of the time. In the fame play, from 
his ignorance of the conftable’s humour, he corrected 
his phrafeology, and fubftituted inflant for diftant ; ( —at 
that very diffunt time :”’) and in like manner he makes 


the errour of the firft folio, which has been already men- 
tioned, 

«© O, that your face were fo full of O's-"” 
though the omiffion of the word aot, which is found in the 
quarto, made the paflage nonfenfe. 

So, in Much ada about Nothing, 

*© And I will break with her, Was’t not to this end,” &c. 
being printed inftead of—» 

s© And I will break with her and with her father, 

& And thou foalt have her, Was’t not to this end,” &c. 
the errou, which arofe from the compofitor’s eye glancing from 
one line to the other, was implicitly adopted in the fecond folio, 

Again, in 4 Midfummer's-Night's Dream: 

“ Ab me, for aught that I could ever read, 

&* Could ever hear,” &c. 
the words 4h me being accidentally omitted in the firtt folio, 
inftead of applying to the quarto for the true reading, he fup. 
plied the dete&t, according to his own fancy, thus: 

“< Hermia, for aught that I could ever read,” &c, 

Again, in The Merchant of Venice he arbitrarily gives usee 
+¢ The ewe bleat for the lamb when you bebold,” 
inftead of 

“« Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb," 

See p.xxxi. Innumerable other inftances of the fame kind 
aight be produced, 
Dogberry 
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Dogberry in Much ado about nothing, exhort the watch 
not to be vigitant, but vigilant. 

Among the marks of love, Rofalind in 4s you lke it 
mentions ** a beard neglected, wh:ch you have not ;—~ 
but I pardon you for that; for, fimply, your Aaving in 
beard is a younger brother’s revenue.” Not under- 
ftanding the meaning of the word having, this editor 
yeads—-‘* your having 0 beard,” &c. 

in A Midfummer Night’s Dream, Pyramus fays, 

“ | fee a voice; now will I to the chink, 

«© To fpy an’ I can hear my Thifby’s face.” 

Of the humour of this paffage he had not the leaft 
notion, for he has printed, inftead of it, 

“¢ J hear a voice; now will I to the chink, 

«© To fpy an’ I can fee my Thifby’s face.” 

In The Merchant of Venice, A& 1. {c. i. we fit.d in the 
firlt folio, 

« And ont of doubt you do more wrong—”* 
which the editor of the fecond petceiving to be imper- 
fet, he corrected at random thus: 

«« And out of doubt you do ¢o me more wrong,” 


Had he confulted the original quarto, he would have 
found that the poet wrote— 


“ And out of doubt you do me now more wrong.” 


So, in the fame play,—* But of mine, then yours,” 
being corruptly printed inftead of— But #f mine, 


then yours,’”’ this editor arbitrarily reads—But Ff 
mine, then yours, 


Again, 
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Again, ibidem: 
«¢ Or even as well ufe queftion with the wolf, 
« The ewe bleat for the lamb.” 
the words «* Why he hath made" being omitted in the firft 
folio at the beginning of the fecond line, the fecond 
folio editor fupplied the defe&t thus abfurdly : 
“ Or even as well ufe queftion with the wolf,’ 
«* The ewe bleat for the lamb when you behold.” 
In Othello the word fnipe being mifprinted in the firft 
folio, 
« Tf I fhould time expend with fuch a fnpe.” 
the editor not knowing what to make of it, fubftituted 
Jfwain inttead of the corupted word. 
Again, in the fame play, 
“ For of my heart thofe charms, thine eyes, are 
blotted.” 
being printed in the firlt folio inftead of —“ Forth of my 
heart,” dc. which was the common language of the 
time, the editor of the fecond folio amended the errour 
according to his fancy, by reading— 
“< For off my heart thofe charms, thine eyes, arc 
blotted.’? 
Again, in the fame play, A@ V. fc. i. not under- 
ftanding the phrafeology of our authour’s time, 
«© Who’s there? Whofe noife is this, that cries ox 
murder?” 
he fubfituted—** Whofe noife is this, that cries ou mur- 
der?”’ aud in the firft act of the fame play, not perceiving 
the force of an eminently beautiful epithet, for ** defarts 


idle,” he has given us “ ——defarts wild.” 
Again, 
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«¢ — what charms, 
*¢ ‘What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 
«* (For fuch proceeding { am charg’d withal,) 
“ T won his daughter.” 
that is, I won his daughter with ; and fo the editor of 
the fecond folio reads, not knowing that this kind of 
elliptical expreffion frequently occurs in this authour’s 
works, as J have fhewn in a note on the laft {cene of 
Cymbeline, and in other places * 
In like manner he has corrupted the following 
paflage in 4 Midfummer-Night’s Dream : 
* So will I grow, fo live, fo dic, my lord, 
“ Fre I will yield my virgin patent up 
‘ Unto his lordthip, wofe unwifhed yoke 
- « My foul confents not to give fovercignty.”” 
i. e. to give fovereignty #2. Here too this editor has 
unneceffarily tampered with the text, and having con- 
tracted the word unwi/bed, he exhibited the line thus: 
“ Unto his lordfhip, to whofe unwifh’d yoke 
«© My foul confents not to give fovercignty.” 
an interpolation which was adopted in the fubfequent 
copies, and which, with all the modern editors, I in- 
cautioufly fuffereg to remain in the prefent edition °, 
The grave-digger in Hamlet obferves ** that your tan- 
net will laft you nine year,” and fuch is the phrafeology 
which Shakfpeare always attributes to his lower 


3 See Vol. VIII. p.472, n. 35 Vol. VIE. p.128, 0.8; and 
Vol. IX, p. 469, n. ge 
6 See Vol. X. Appendix, p. 17, 
characters 5 
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chara@ters; but inftead of this, in the fecond folio, we 
find—* nine years.”’ 
“ Your fkill thall, like a ftar ?the darke? night, 
«© Stick firy off indeed,—” 
fays Hamlet to Laertes. But the editor of the 
fecond folio, conceiving, I fuppofe, that if a ftar appear- 
ed with extraordinary fcintillation, the night muft 
neceffarily be luminous, reads—~' i’ the drighteff night :” 
and, with equal fagacity, not acquiefcing in Edgar’s 
notion of “ four-inch’d bridges,” this editor has furnifhed 
him with a much fafer pafs, for he reads— four-arch’d 
bridges.” 
In &. Henry VII. are thefe lines: 
« —— Tf we did think 
“ His contemplation were above the earth,—” 
Not underftanding this phrafeology, and fuppofing that 
were’ mutt require a noun in the plural number, he reads : 
“« —~— If we did think 
** His contemplations were above the earth,” &¢c. 
Again, in Trotlus and Creffida, AQIV. fe. it. 
“ With wings more momentary-fuift than thought.” 
This compound epithet not being underltood, he reads: 
“ With wings more momentary, fwifter than 
thought.” 
In The Taming of the Shrew, A&I. fc. ii. Hortenfio, 
defcribing Catharine, fays, 
“« Her only fault (and that is—fauits enough) 
“« Is,—that fhe is intolerable curft ;—’ 
meaning, that this one was @ hoff of faults. But this 
not being comprehended by the editor of the fecond 
Vou. I, Parr I. ¢ folio, 
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folio, with a view, doubtlefs, of rendering the paflage 
more grammatical, he fubftituted “* —and that is fault 
enough.” 

So, in K. Lear, we find—“ Do you know this 
noble gentleman ?’’ But this editor fuppofing, it fhould 
feem, that a gentleman could not be noble, or that a 
noble could not be a gentleman, inftead of the original 
text, reads—* Do you know this nobleman 2” 


In Meafure for Meafure, A& 11. fe. i. Efcalus, ad- 
drefling the Juftice, fays, “I pray you home to dinner 
with me:” this familiar di@ion not being under- 
ftood, we find in the fecond folio, «I pray you go 
home to dinner with me.” And in Othello, not having 
fagacity enough to fee that apines was printed by a mere 
tranfpofition of the letters, for purnes, 

‘© Though I do hate him, as I do hell apznes,”” 
inftead of correCting the word, he evaded the difficulty by 
omitting it, and exhibited the line in an imperfect fate. 

The Duke of York, in the third part of X. Henry V1. 
exclaims, 

«That face of his the hungry cannibals 

“ Would not have touch’d, wauld not have ftain’ 

with blood.” 
“Thefe lines being thus carelefsly arranged in the firft folio, 

«© That face of his 

‘© The hungry cannibals would not have touch’d, 

** Would not have ftain’d with blood—”’ 
the editor of the fecond folio, Jeaving the firft line im- 
perfe& as he found it, completed the laf line by this 
abfurd interpolation : 

“ Would not have ftain’d the rafes juft with nae 

Thele 
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Thefe are but a few of the numerous corruptions 
and interpolations fouad in that copy, from the editer’s 
ignorance of Shakfpeare’s phrafeology. 

II. Let us now examine how far he was acquainted 
with the metre of thefe plays. 

In The Winter's Tale, S@ VII. fe. ii. we find— 

«What wheels? racks? fires? what flaying? boil- 
ing? 
In leads, or oils ?”— 
Not knowing that fires was ufed as a diffyllable, he 
added the word burning at the end of the line: 
« What wheels? racks? fires? what flaying ? boil- 
ing? burning 2” ‘ 

So again, in ‘Fwltus Cafer, AQ TIL. fc. ii. from the 
fame ignorance, the word a// has been interpolated by this 
editor : 

“ And with the brands fire al the traitors’ houfes.”” 
inltead of the reading of the original and authentick copy, 

« And with the brands fire the traitors” houfes.”” 

Again, in Macbeth : 

“T would, while it was fmiling in my face, 

“ Have pluck’d my nipple from his bonelefs gums, 

** And dafh’d the brains out, had 1 fo fworn 

«* As you have done to this.” 
Not perceiving that fworn was ufed as a diffyllable, he 
reads—* had I dut fo fworn.” 

Charms our poet fometimes ufes as a word of two fyl- 
lables. Thus, in The Zempsf, AQT. fc. ii. 

‘© Curs’d be I, that did fo! Afh the charms,” &a 
inftead of which this editor, gives us, 


 Cuss’d be J, that did fo! All the charms,”’ &c. 
2 Aer 
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Hour is almoft always ufed by Shakfpeare as 2 
diffyliable, but of this the editor of the fecond folio was 
ignorant ; for inftead of thefe lines in King Richard Il. 
So fighs, and tears, and groans, 

« Shew minutes, times, and hours: but my time 

«* Runs pofting on,” &c. 
he gives us— 

a —_— So fighs, and tears, and groans, 
‘«* Shew minutes, times, and hours: O but my 
tume’,”” &c. 

So again, in The Comedy of Errors: 

«© J’ll meet you in that place fome eur, fir, hence,” 
inftead of the original reading, 

«¢ T’ll meet you in that place fome our hence.” 


66 es, 








In Meafure for Meafure we find thefe lines : 

£6 mmo Merciful heaven ! 

«© Thou rather, with thy fharp and fulphurous bolt, 

4¢ Split'it the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

sé Than the foft mirtle ;—But man, proud man,” &c. 

‘There can be no doubt that a word was omitted in the lat 
line ; perhaps fome epithet to mirtle. But the editor of the 
fecond folio, reforting to his ufual expedient, abfurdly reads: 

«© Than the foft mirtle. O but man, proud man,—” 

So, in Titus Andronicus, A& III. fc. ii. complaynet being 
ecrruptly printed inftead of compiainer, 

* Speechlefs complaynet, I will learn thy thoughts,” 
this editor, with equal abfurdity, reads ; 
« Speechlels complaint, OI will learn thy thoughts."” 

I have again and again had occafion to mention in the notes 
on thefe plays, that omzfiox is of all the errors of the prefs 
that which moft frequently happens. On collating the fourth 
edition of King Richard HI. printed in 1612, with the fecond 
printed in 1598, I found no lefs than ¢eventy-fx words omitted. 


Again, 
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Again, in The Winter’s Tale, AQY. fc. ii. 
« ______. wifhing Clocks more {wift ? 
« Hours, minutes? the noon, midnight? and alk 
eyes,” &c. 
inftead of the original reading, 
«« Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? andalleyes,”’&c, 
Again, in All's well that ends well, AQAI. fe. iii. 

** Which challenges itfelf as honours born, 

«« And is not like the fire. Honours thrive,” &c. 
This editor, not knowing that fire was ufed as a diffyl- 
lable, reads: 

*« And is not like the fire. Honours 4¢/ thrive,” &c. 

So, in K. Henry VI. P, I. 

“ Refcued is Orleans from the Engljfb.” 

Not knowing that Exgli/b was ufed as a trifyllable, he 
has completed the Jine, which he fuppofed defective, 
according to his own fancy, and reads: 

“ Refcu’d is Orleans from the Englifh wolves.” 

The fame play furnifhes us with various other proofs 
of his ignorance of our poet’s metre. Thus, inftead of 

“¢ Orleans the baftard, Charles, Burgundy,—’” 
he has printed (not knowing that Charles was ufed as a 
word of two fyllables,) 

«« Orleans the baftard, Charles, and Burgundy.” 

So, inftead of the original reading, 

“ Divineft creature, Aftraea’s daughter,—” 

Afiraa being ufed as a word of three fyllables,) he has 


riated— 
« Divineft creature, bright Aftrza’s daughter.” 


C3 A gain, 
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Again, ibedem : 
«« Whereas the contrary bringeth blifs.”” 


Not knowing that contrary was ufed as a word of four 
Syllables, he reads : 


«« Whereas the contrary bringeth forth blifs.”” 
So fure is ufed in the fame play, as a diflyllable: 
«« Glofter, we'll meet ; to thy coft, be fure.”” 
but this editor, not aware of this, reads: 
«¢ Glofter, we'll meet ; to thy dear coft, be fure.”” 
Again, in K. Henry VI. P.M. 
« And fo to arms, vitorious father,—” 


arms being ufed as a diffyllable. But the fecond folio 
reads: 
«¢ And fo to arms, viCtorious noble father.” 
Again, in Twelfth-Night, AQT. {c.i. we find— 
« ____.. when liver, brain, and heart, 
“« Thefe fovereign thrones, are all fupply’d, and fill'd, 
« (Her fweet perfections) with one felf-king.”” 


for which the editor, not knowing that perfections was 
ufed as a quadrifyllable, has fubftituted— 


ae 








when liver, brain, and heart, 
“ Thefe fovercign thrones, ate all fupply’d, and fill’d, 
“« (Her {weet perfections) with one /e/-/ame king.” 


Again, in K Henry VI, P. I. 
“ Prove it, Henry, and thou fhalt be king,”* 


for which the editor of the fecond folio, not knowing 
Henry to be ufed as a trifyliable, gives us, 


“ But 
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«« But prove it, Henry, and thou thalt be king,” 


In like manner dazzled is ufed by Shakfpeare as a tri- 
fyllable in The Tws Gentlemen of Verena; AMI. fc. iv. 


« And that hath dazzled my reafon’s light.” 
inftead of which, we find in the fecond folio, 
«« And that hath dazzled fo my reafon’s light.” 
The words neither, rather, cc. are frequently ufed by 
Shakfpeare as words of one fyllable. So, in K. Henry 
VEL PLU. 
“ And neither by treafon, nor hoftility, 
“« To feek to put me down—” 
for which the editor of the fecond folio has given us, 
«« Neither by treafon, nor hoftility,”” &c. 
In Limon of Athens, A&I. fe. v. Alcibiades afks, 


“Ts this the balfam, that the ufuring fenate 
«« Pours into captains’ wounds? banifhment ?” 
The editor of the fecond folio, not knowing that pours 
was ufed as a diffyllable, to complete the fuppofed defect 
in the metre, reads : 
«* Ts this the balfam, that the ufuring fenate 
“« Pours into captains’ wounds! fa / banifhmen ?”” 
Tickled is often ufed by Shakfpeare and the contem- 
porary poets, as a word of three fyllables. So, in 
K. Henry VI. P. I. 
« She’s tickled nuw ; her fume needs no {purs.” 
saftead of which, in the fecond folio we have— 
* She's tickled now ; her fume cam need no {purs.”” 
£4 So, 
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So, in Titus Andronicus, AQII, fc i. 
“* Better than he have worn Vulcan’s badge.” 
This editor, not knowing that worn was ufed as a 
diffyllable, reads: 
‘© Better than he have yet worn Vulcan’s badge.” 
Again, in Uybeline, AQ II. fe. v. 
«* Al} faults that name, nay, that hell knows,why hers, 
«¢ Tn part, or all; but rather all: for even to vice,”’&c. 
Thefe lines being thus carelefly diftributed in the 
eriginal copy,— 
«« All faults that name, nay, that hell knows, 
«© Why hers, in part, or all; but rather all:” &c. 
the editor of the fecond folio, to fupply the defect of 


the firft linc, arbitrarily reads, with equal ignorance of 
his author’s metre and phrafeology, 


«© All faults that may be named, nay, that hell knows, 
«¢ Why hers,” &c. 
In K. Henry IV. PLY. AQT. fc. iii. is this line : 

“ And d:>ug now trimm’d in thine own defires,—” 
infiead of which the editor of the fecond folio, to re- 
medy a fuppofed defeét in the metre, has given us— 

* And being now trimm’d up in thine own de- 

fires,—.”” 
Again, in As you ike tt, AQ. fc. i. 

- he pierceth through 

* The body of city, country, court,” 
inftead of which we find in the fecond folio, (the editor 
not knowing that country was ufed as a trifyllable,) 

«8 
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6 ——— he pierceth through 
«« The body of city, the country, court.” 
In like manner, in The Winter’s Tale, AX. fc. i. he 
has given us: 
{6 ne We knew not 
« The doatrine of ill-doing, 20 nor dream’d 
“ That any did :—” 
inflead of 
« _____- we knew not 
“ The dotrine of ill-doing, nor dream’d,”’ &c. 
doctrine being uféd as a word of three fyllables. 
“« Pay him fix thoufand,” &c. fays Portia in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, 
“© Before a friend of this defcription 
«© Should lofe a hair through Baffanio’s fault * 


the word Aair being ufed as a diffyllable, or Paffanie 
as a quadrifyllable. Of this the editor of the fecond 
folio was wholly ignorant, and therefore reads: 

“ Should lofe a hair through my Baflanio’s fault.” 


In The Winter’s Tale, ARTV. fe. iii, Florizel, ad. 
dreffing Perdita, fays, 
«« ______ my defires 
“ Run not before mine honour; nor my lufts 
« Burn hotter than my faith.” 
To complete the laft hemiftick, Perdita is made to 
seply, 
““( but, fir, 
* Your refolution cannot hold,” &c. 
Here again this editor betrays his ignorance of Shak. 
{peare’s 
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{peare’s metre; for not knowing that x74 was ufed as 
a diffyllable, he reads— 
« © but, dear fir,” &c. 
Again, in King Henry VILE. AQUI. fe. iti. the Old, 
Lady declares to Anne Boleyn, 
“« ?Tis ftrange ; a three-pence bow’d would 471¢ me, 
“Old as I am, to queen it.” 
But inftead of this, Azre not being perceived to be ufed 
as a word of two fyllables, we find in the fecond folio, 
«Tis ftrange; a three-pence bow’d mw would 
hire me,” &c. 
Thus editor, indeed, was even ignorant of the author’s 
manner of accenting words, for in The Tempe/?, where 
we find, 





Spirits, which by mine art 
** T have from their confines call’d to enact 
*« My prefent fancies,—” 


he oxhibits the fecond line thus: 
** T have from ai/ their confines call’d to enact, "&c. 
Again, in K. Lear, AQtII. fc. i. inftead of — 
«« To have the expence and wafte of dis revenues,—” 


the latter word, being, I fuppofe, differently accented 
after our poet’s death, the editor of the fecond folio has 
given us, 


“ To have the expence and watte of révenues.” 


Various other inftances of the fame kind might be 
produced, but that 1 may not weary my readers, I will 
only 
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only add, that no perfon who wifhes to perufe the plays 
of Shak fpeare fhould ever open the Second Folio, or either 
of the fubfequent copies, in which all thefe capricious 
alterations were adopted, with many additional errors 
and innovations. 

It may feem ftrange, that the perfon to whom the 
care of fupervifing the fecond folio was configned, 
fhould have been thus ignorant of our poet’s language : 
but it fhould be remembered, that in the beginning of 
the reign of Charles the Firft many words and modes 
of fpeech began to be difufed, which had been common 
in the age of Queen Elizabeth, The editor of the 
fecond folio was probably a young man, perhaps born 
in the year 1600. That Sir Wilham D’Avenant, who 
was born in 1605, did not always perfeétly underftand 
our author’s language, is manifeft from various alte- 
rations which he has made in fome of his pieces, 
The fucceffive Chronicles of Englith hiftory, which 
were compiled between the ycars 1540 and 1630, 
afford indubitable proofs of the gradual change in 
our phrafeology during that period. Thus a narrative 
which Hall exhibits in what now appears to us as very 
uncouth and ancient diction, is again exhibited by 
Holinthed, about forty years afterwards, in fomewhat a 
Jefs rude form ; and in the chronicles of Speed and Baker 
in 1611 and 1630, aflumes a fomewhat more polithed 
air. In the fecond edition of Gafcoigne’s Poems printed 
in 1587, the editor thought it neceflary to explain many 
of the words by placing more familiar terms in the 
margin though not much more than twenty years had 
elapfed from the time of their compofition: fo rapid 
were at that time the changes in our language. 


I My 
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My late friend Mr. Tyrwhitt, a man of fuch can- 
dour, accuracy, and profound learning, that his death 
mutt be confidered as an irreparable lofs to literature, 
was of opinion, that in printing thefe plays the original 
{pelling fhould be adhered to, and that we never could 
be fure of a perfectly faithful edition, unlefs the firft 
folio copy was made the ftandard, and atually fent 
to the prefs, with fuch corrections as the editor might 
think proper. By others it was fuggefted, that the notes 
fhould not be fubjoined to the text, but placed at the 
end of each volume, and that they fhould be accompanied 
by a complete Gloffary. The former fcheme (that of 
fending the firft folio to the prefs) appeared to me liable 
to many objections; ard I am confident thar if the 
notes were detached from the text, many readers would 
remain uninformed, rather than undergo the trouble 
occafioned by perpetual references from one part of a 
volume to another. 

In the prefent edition I have endeavoured to obtain 
all the advantages which would have refulted from Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s plan, without any of jits inconveniences, 
Having often experienced the fallacioufnefs of collation 
by the cye, I determined, after I had adjufted the text in 
the beft manner in my power, to have every proof- 
Sheet of my work read aloud to me, while I perufed the 
firlt folio, for thofe plays which firft appeared in that 
edition ; and for all thofe which had been previoufly 
printed, the firft quarto copy, excepting only in the 
inftances of The Merry Wives of Windfor and King 
Henry V. which, being either fketches or imperfect 
copies, could not be wholly relied on; and King 

Richard 
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Richard III*. of the carlieft edition of which tragedy 
I was not pofleffed. I had at the fame time before me 
x table which I had formed of the variations between 
the quartos and the folio. By this laborious procefs 
not a fingle innovation, made either by the editor of 
the fecond folio, or any of the modern editors, could 
efcape me. From the Index to all the words and phrafes 
explained or iuftrated in the notes, which I have 
fubjoined to this work 9, every ufe may be derived which 
the moft copious Gloffary could afford; while thofe 
readers who are lefs intent on philological inquiries, by 
the notes being appended to the text are relieved from 
the irkfome tafk of feeking information in a different 
volume from that immediately before them. 


Tf it be afked, what has been the fruit of all this labour, 
l anfwer, that many innovations, tranfpofitions, &c. 
have been detected by this means ; many hundred emen- 


8 At the time the tragedy of King Richard Ill. was in the 
prefs, I was obliged to make ufe of the /econd edition printed 
in 1598; but have fince been furnifhed with the edition of 
1597, which I have collated verbatim, and the moft matezial 
variations are noticed in the Appendix. 


9 If the explication of any word or phrafe fhould appear un« 
fatisfa€tory, the reader, by turning to the Gloffarial Index, 
may know at once whether any additional information has 
been obtained on the fubjeé&t. Thus, in Macbeth, Vol, 1V. 
p- 392, Dr. Warburton’s erroneous interpretation of the 
word blood-bolter’d is inferted ; hut the true explication of that 
provincial term may be found in the APPENALxX. So of the 


plrafe, Will you take eggs for money,” in The Winter's Tale ; 
and fome others, 


dations 
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dations have been made', and, I truft, a genuine text hag 
been formed. Wherever any deviation is made from 
the 


* Left this aflertion fhould be fuppofed to be made without 
evidence, 1 fubjoin a lift of the reftorations made fiom the ori- 
ginal copy, and fupporied by contempo-ary ufage, in two 
plays only ; The Winter's Tale, and King Fola. The lines in 
the Italick character aie exhibited as they appear in the edition 
of 1778, (as being much more corre&ly printed than that of 
1785,) thofe in the common character as they appear in the 
prefent edition. 

Tue Winter's Tate. 

I. mm PU! give you my commifior, 

© Jo let him there a month. P. 293. 

$& ae TH] give bem my commiffion, 

«© To let him there a month.” P, 125. 
a, ewe know not 

«¢ The dofrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream'da” P, 295. 

“ we know not 

« The doétrine of ill-doing; nor dream’d—"’ P, 126. 
3. © As cer-dy'd blacks, as winds, as waters ;-—"" P. 300. 








“© As o’er-dy'd blacks, as wind, as waters j=" P. 130, 

4. ° As ornament oft does.” P. 402. 

*¢ As ornaments oft do.” P. 130, 

The original copy, witha difiezard of grammar, reads— 
** As ornaments oft does.” ‘This inaccuracy has been con- 
ftantly corrected by every editor wherever it occurs; but the 
corretion fhould always be made im the verb, and not in the 
noun, 


5. “© Have you not—thought (for cogitation 

© Refides not in the man that does not think it) 
“© My Wise 1s flippery ?”  P. 408. 

s* Have you not—thought (for cogitation 

© Refides not in the man that does not think) 
46 My wife is flippery?” P. 138. 


a 


a 


&, © om wilds 
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the authentick copies, except in the cafe of mere obvi- 
ous errors of the prefs*, the reader is apprized by a 
note 5 


6. 66 me wifbing clocks more fuift? 
“ Hours, minutes? the noon midnight ? and all eyes," 
P. 403. 
$ meme withing clocks more fwift ? 
“¢ Hours, minutes? noon midnight? and all eyes,-~” 
P, 149+ 
9. Ay, and thon,—awho may fi fee 
* How I am gall’d,—thou might ft be-fpice @ cup” 
P. 409. 








Ay, and thou,—who may’ft fee 
“© How I am galled,—might'ft be-fpice a cupy=~" P. 140+ 


B. 66 mene PU keep my fable where 
“ I lodge my wife;—" P. 325. 
#6 mn LH keep my fables where 
“ [lodge my wife;- ” P. 153. 
ge my 5 9. Relifb 





2 That I may be accurately underftood, I fubjoin a few of 
thefe unnoticed corrections: 
In K, Heary VIL P21. AQ. fc. vie 
«* Thy promifes are like Adonis’ gardens, 
s« That one day bloom’d, and fruitful were the next.” 
The old copy reads—garden. 
In K. John, AQ IV. fe. ii. 
that clofe afpect of his 
« Does thew the mood of a much-troubled breaft.~ 
‘The old copy reads—Do. 


Ibidem, AQoT. fe. i. 
‘© "Tis too refpective, and too fociable,” &c. 
The old copy,~='* *Tis rave refpective,” bc. 


ity 





Agiin, 
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note; and every emendation that has been adopted, is 
afcribed to its proper author. When it is confidercd 


that 
9+  Relifh as truth like us.” P. 517. 
“ Relith a truth hkeus.” P. 156, 

10. “ And I befeech you, hear me, who profefs—" P. 333. 


«« And I befeech you hear me, who profefés—" P, 162. 


a1. © This fellion to our great grief” P. 343. 
s¢ This fefions to our great griefy—” P. 170. 


32. 8 The bug which you will fright me with, I feek.” 
P. 347. 
s¢ The bug which you could fright me with, I feek.’” 


P. 175. 
13. % You 





Again, in the fame play, we find in the original copy, 
** Againf the inuolverable clouds of heaven,” 
In K, Henry V. AX. fe. ii. 
“* Coriupting in zts own fertility.” 
The old copy 1eads—7t. 
In Timon of Athens, AQT. fc. i. 
** Come, fhall we in?” 
The old copy has—Comes. 
Ibidem. “ Even on their knees, and Lands,—="” 
The old copy has—hand. 
i 
In Cymbeline, AQ TH. fc. iv. 
* The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
«© Woman its pretty felf.” 
The old copy has—it. 
It cannot be expected that the page thould be encumbered 
with the notice of fuch obvious miftakes of the prefs as are 
here enumerated. ‘With the exception of errors fach as thefe, 


whenever any emendation has been adopted, it is mentioned in 
a note, and afcribed tv its author, 
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that there are one hundred thoufand lines in thefe plays, 
and that it often was neceffary to confult fix or feven 
volumes, 


13. “ You here fhall fear upon the ford of juflice,—" 
P. 349. 
«« You here thal] fwear upon this {word of juftice,~” 


P. 177. 
14. 6 The feffion frall proceed.”  P. 349. 


“¢ The fefions.thall proceed.” P. 378, 


15. “ Which you knew great; and to the certain hazard 
© Of all incertaintizs—" P. 350. 


na 


** Which you knew great, and to the hazard 
© OF all incertainties—" P. 179. 


Some word was undoubtedly omitted at the prefs; (proba. 
bly fearful ov doubiful ;) but I thought it better to exhibit the 
iin. in an imperfeét Mate, than to adopt the inteipolation made 
by the editor of the fecond folic, who has introduced perhaps 
as unfit a word as could have been chofen, 

16. ** Through my dark ruff! and how his piety—” P. 360, 

«© Thorough my ruft! and how his piety" P. 17g. 


The firft word of the line is in the old copy by the miftake of 
the compofitor printed Through. 
17. §* O but, dear fr,—” P. 475. 
“© O buts fir,—” P. 200. 
38. * Your difcontenting father Vil frive to qualify,—" 
P. gor. 
*¢ Your difcontenting father Arive to qualifyy=”” P. 224. 


19. If J thought it were not a@ piece of honefly to acquaint 
the king witbal, I would do it.” P. 4076 

“ If I thought it were a piece of honefty to acquaint 
the king withal, I'd zor doit.” PB. 229. 


a0. ** Doft thou thiak, for that I infiauate or tozem”’ P. 402. 
*© Dok thou think, for that I infinuate and toze~” 

P.23gt. 

Vou, J, Parr I, d a2.°! Yeu 
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volumes, in order to afcertain by which of the preced- 
ing editors, from the time of the publication of the 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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fecond 
You might have {poke a thoufand things," P. 414. 
You might have /poken a thoufand things,—” P. 235. 


Where we offend her now, appear—" P. 417. 
Where we offenders now appear—""  P, 237. 


Once more to look on.” 

Sir, by bis command” P, 420. 
Once more to look on dim, 

By his command,—” P. 240. 


wm like a weather-beaten conduit.” P. 4250 
—— like a weather-duttex conduit.” P. 246. 





we This your fon-in-law, 
And fon unto the king, who, heavens direfing, 
Is troth-plight to your daughter.” P. 437. 


—— = This your fon in-law, 
And fon unto the king, (whom heavens directing, } 
Is troth-plight to your daughter.” P. 257. 


Kine Joun. 


Which fault ties on the hazard of all bufbands. P. 10. 
Which fault lies on the Bazards of all hufbands.” 


P.4g3. 
"Tis too refpective, and too fociable, 


For your converfing.” P. 14. 

*Tis too refpective, and too fociable, 

For your converfon.” P. 456. 

Thus leaning on my elbow,—" P. 16. 
Thus leaning on sme elbowy—"" P. 457. 


With them a bafard of the king deceas'd.” P.25. 
With them a baftard of the ding’s deceas’d.” P. 464. 


That thou haf under-wrought its lawful king.’ P.26. | 
That thou haft under-wrought 4:5 lawful king.” 

P. 465. 

6. * Say 
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fecond folio, ‘each emendation was made, it will éafily 
be believed, that this was not effected without much 


trouble. 


6. 


7 


3. 


10. 


Vie 


Xz. 


1%. 


14, 


1s. 


16, 


Whenever 


© Say, foall the current of our right din one” P, 37. 
*¢ Say, fhall the current of our right ream on?” P. 476. 


“« And now be feafts, mouthing the flefh of menyme” P, 38. 
* And now he feafts, moufing the flefh of men,—” 
P. 477. 


ty 


*¢ A greater power than yee” P. 49. 
« A greater power than we—” P, 478. 


‘© For grief is proud, and makes his owner ftoop.” P. 52. 
“* For grief is proud, and takes his awner flout,” 

P. gy2. 
“© Oy that a man would fpeak thefe words tome!” P. sa, 
“©, that a man fbould {peak thefe words to me!” 

P. 497- 


S¢ Yet mot amifs, when it is truly done?” P. 64. 
Is not amils, when itis truly done.” P. 504. 


“© Then, in defprght of tnoad-ey’d watchful day,——"P.72, 
* Then, in defpight of brooded watchful day" P. 522, 


“" A avbole armado af colle&ted fail.” P. 73. 
« A whole aimado of convicted fail.” P. 514. 
© And bitter foame hath fpoil’a the fweet world’s tafie.” 
P. 79. 
“* And bitter fhame hath fpoil’d the {weet word's tafte.” 
P. 519. 
* Strong reafons make ftrong adions.” P. 8x. 
“© Strong reafons make frange actions.” P. 522, 
“ Mult make a fland at what your highnefs will.” 
P. &9. 
« Doib make a ftand at what your highnefs will.” 
P. 530. 
d 2 17. Had 
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Whenever I mention the old copy in my notes, if the 
play be one originally printed in qua-to, ] mean the firlk 


17s 


78. 


29. 


20. 


2Ie 


22. 


23. 


24, 


26. 


a 


quarto 


Had none, my lord! why, did not you provoke me ?” 
P. 96. 


«© Had none, my lord! why, did you not provoke me >” 
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P. 536, 
Mad’ ft it 20 confizence to deftroy a king.” P. 97. 
Made it no confcience to deftiow a king.” P. 9376 


Sir, fir, tmpatience bas its privilege.” P. 302, 
Sir, fir, tmpatience has his privilege.” P. 541. 


Or, when he doom'd this beauty to the graves" P, 1026 
O1, when he doom 'd this beauty to a giavey—" P. 541+ 
To the yet-unbegotien fins of time.” P. 102. 

To the yet-unvegotten fix of tunes.” P. g4r. 


And breathing to this breathlefs excellence,—’ P. 102. 
And breathing to 47s bieathlefs excellence, ~-"" P. 542. 


And your fapplies, whieh you have wif fo long,” 
Perar. 
And your fupply, which you have wifh'd fo long,—"” 
P. 561. 
What's that to thee? Why may \not demand—” P. 122, 
What's that to thee? Why may wot I demand—” 
P, 562. 
O, my feet fir, news fitted to the night.” P. 123. 
O, my {weet fir, news fitting to the night.” P. 563. 
Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them, anvitble his fiege ts now 
Againft the mind—* P. 124. 
Death, having piey’d upon the outwaid parts, 
Leaves them invifible; and his fiege is now 
Againf the mind," P, 555, 


27. © The 
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quarto copy; if the play appeared originally in folio, I 
mean the firft folio; and when I mention she old copies, I 
mean the firft quarto and firft folio, which, when that 
expreffion is ufed, it may be concluded, concur in the 
fame rcading. In like manner, the folio always means 
the firft folio, and the quarto, the earlielt quarto, with 
the exceptions alieady mentioned. In general, however, 
the date of each quarto is given, whcn it is cited. 


a7. * The falt of themis hot.” P. 125. 
«© The falt izthem is hot.” P. 568, 
‘Two other reftorations in this play I have not fet down : 
« Before we will lay dowz our juft-borne arms—"’ 
and : AGU, fe. ii. 
© Be thefe fad fgns confirmers of thy word.” 
AG HL, fc. i. 
becaufe I pointed them out on a former occafiun. 

It may perhaps be urged that fome of the variations in thefe 
lifts, are of no great confequence; but to preferve our poet's 
genuine text 1s certainly important; for otherwife, as Dr. 
Johnifon has juftly obferved, “ the hiftory of our language will be 
loft 5°” and as oui poet’s words are changed, we are conflantly 
in danger of lofing his meaning alfo. Every reader mutt with 
to perufe what Shakfpeaie wrote, fupported at once Ly the 
authority of the’ authentick copies, and the ufage of his con~ 
temporaries, rather than what the editor of the fecond folis, 
or Pope, or Hanmer, or Warburton, have arbitrarily fubfiruted 
in its place, 

Let me not, however, be mifunderftood. li thefe varia- 
tions have not been difcovered by the prefent collation, fome 
ef them having been pointed out by preceding editors; but 
fuch as had been already noticed were merely pointed out: the 
original readings are now eftablifhed and fupported by the ufage 
of our poet himfelf and that of his contemporaries, and 1e- 
ftored to the text, inflead of being degraded to the bottom of 


the page. 
d Where 


ws 
a 
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‘Where there are t@vo quarto copies printed in the fame 
year, they are particularly diltinguifhed, and the varia~ 
tions noticed. 

The two great duties of an editor are, to exhibit the 
genuine text of his authour, and to explain his obfcurities. 
Both of thefe objets have been (0 conttantly before my 
eyes, that, I am confident, one of them will not be 
found to have been neglected for the other. I can 
with perfeét truth fay, with Dr. Johnfon, that “ not a 
fingle paflage in the whole work has appeared to me 
ob{cure, which I have not endeavoured to sluftrate.”’ 
T have examined the notes of all the editors, and my 
ewn former remarks, with equal'rigour; and have endea- 
voured as much as poffible to avoid atl controverfy, 
having conitantly had in view a philanthropick obfer- 
vation made by the editor above mentioned: “ I 
know not (fays that excellent writer,) why our editors 
fhould, with fuch implacable anger, perfecute their pre- 
deceflors, Oi vexpot un Jamvsow, the dead, it is rue, can 
make no refiftance, they may be attacked with greab 
fecurity ; but fince they can neither feel nor mend, the 
fafety of mauling them feems greater than the pleafure : 
nor perhaps would it much nufbcfiem us to remember, 
amidit our triumphs over the nonfenfical and the fenjelefs, 
that we likewife are men; that debemur mort, and, as 
Swift obferved to Burnet, fhall foon be among the dead 
ourfelves.”” 

I have in general given the true explication of a paflage, 
by whomivever made, without loading the page with 
the preceding unfuccefsful attempts at elucidation, and 
by this means have obtained room for much additional 
luftration: for, as on the one hand, I truft very few 


fuperfluous 
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fuperfluous or unneceffary annotations have been admit- 
ted, fo on the other, I believe, that not a fingle valua- 
ble explication of any obfcure paffage in thefe plays 
has ever appeared, which will not be found in the fol- 
lowing volumes. 

The admirers of this poet will, I truft, not merely 
pardon the great acceffion of new notes in the pre- 
fent edition, but examine them with fome degree of 
pleafure. An idle notiun has been propagated, that 
Shakfpeare has been buried under his commentators ; and 
it has again and again been repeated by the taftelefs and 
the dull, “« that notes, though often neceffary, are neceffary 
evils,” There is no perfon, I believe, who has an 
higher refpect for the authority of Dr. Johnfon than E 
have ; but he has been mifunderftood, or mifreprefent- 
ed, as if thefe words contained a general caution to al? 
the readers of this poet. Dr. Johnfon, in the part of 
his preface here alluded to, is addrefling the young reader, 
to. whom Shak{peare is mew; and him he very judici- 
owfly counfels to “ read every play from the fift {cene to 
the laft,- with utter negligence of all his commentators. 
—Let him read on, through brightnefs and obfcurity, 
through integrity and corruption; Jet him preferve his 
comprehenfion of the dialogue, and his intereft in the 
fable.” But to much the greater and more enlightened 
part of his readers, (for how few are there compara- 
tively to whom Shakfpeare is new?) he gives a very 
different advice: Jet them to whom the pleafures of 
novelty have ceafed, “* attempt exactnefs, and read the 
commentators.” 

During the era of conjectural criticifm and ca- 
Pricious innovation, notes were indecd evils; while 
d4 one 
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one page was covered with ingcnious fophiftry in fup+ 
port of fome idle conje€ture, and another was watted 
in its overthrow, or in erecting a new fabnick equally 
unfubfantial as the former. But this era is now hap- 
pily paft away; and conjecture and emendation have 
given place to rational explanat on. We fhall never, 
I hope, again be told, that ‘« as the beft guefler was the 
beft diviner, fo he may be {aid in fome meafure to be 
the beft editor of Shakfpeare 3.” Let me not, however, 
be fuppofed an enemy to all cor jeétural emendation ; 
fometimes undoubtedly we muft have recourfe to it; 
but, like the machinery of the ancient drama, let it not 
be reforted to except in cafes of difficulty; 2ifi dignus 
vindice nodus. ** Y with (fays Dr. Johnfon,) we all con- 
jeCtured Jefs, and explained more.” When our poet’s 
entire library fhall have been difcovered, and the fables 
of all his plays traced to their original fource, when 
every temporary allufion fhall have been ported out, 
and every obfcmity elucidated, then, and not nil then, 
ict the accumulanon of notes be complained of. I 
fearccly remember ever to have lookcd into a book 
of the age of Quecn Elszabeth, in which I did not find 
fomewhat that tended to throw a hght on thefe plays. 
While our objet is, to fupport and eftablifh what the 
poet wrote, to illuftrate his phrafcology by comparing 
it with that of his contemporaries, and to explain his 
fugitive allufions to cuftoms long fince difufed and for- 
gotten, while this object is kept fteadily in view, if 
even every line of his plays were accompanied with a 
comment, every intelligent reader would be indebted to 
the induftry of him who produced it, Such uniformly 


3 Newton's Pieface to his edition of Milton. 
has 
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has been the object of the notes now prefented to the 
publick. Let us then hear no more of this barbarous jar- 
gon concerning Shakfpeare’s having been elucidated into 
cbfcurtty, and buried under the load of his commentators, 
Dryden is faid to have regretted the fuccefs of his own 
inftructions, and to have lamented that at length, in con- 
fequence of his critical prefaces, the town had become 
too fkilful to be eafily fatisficd. The fame obferva- 
tion may be made with refpeét to many of thefe 
objectors, to whom the meaning of fome of our poet’s 
moft difficult paffages is now become fo familiar, that 
they fancy they originally underftood them “ without a 
prompter ;” and with great gravity exclaim againft the 
unneceflary illuftrations furnifhed by his Editors: nor 
ought we much to wonder at this; for our poct himfelf 
has told us, 


ee H. 





*tis a common proof, 
« That lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder, 
« Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 
«© But when he once attains the upmoft round, 
«« He then unto the ladder turns his back ; 
“* Looks in the clouds,”— 

T have conftantly made it a rule in reviling the notes 
of former cditors, to compare fuch paflages as they have 
cited from any authour, with the book from which the 
extra was taken, if I could procure it; by which fome 
inaccuracies have been reétified. ‘The incorrect extract 
made by Dr. Warburton from Saviolo’s treatife on Ho~ 
nour and Honourable Quarrels, to illuftrate a pailage in As 
you like it, fully proves the propriety of fuch a collation. 

At the end of the tenth volume I have added an 
Appendix, containing correCtiou:, and fuwpplemental 
obfervations, 
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obfervations, made too late to be anpexed to the plays te 
which they belong. Some object to an Appendix ; but, 
in my opinion, with very little reafon. No book can 
be the worfe for fuch a fupplement ; fince the reader, if 
fuch be his caprice, need not examine it. If the ob- 
jeCtor means, that he withes that all the information 
contained in an Appendix, were properly difpofed in 
the preceding volumes, it muft be acknowledged that 
fuch an arrangement would be extremely defirable : but 
as well might he require from the zlephant the {prightli- 
nefs and agility of the fquirrel, or from the fquirrel the 
wifdom and {trength of the clephant, as expect, that an 
editor’s late(t thoughts, fuggelted by difcurfive reading 
while the fheets that compote his volumes were paffing 
through the prefs, thould form a part of his original 
work ; that information acquired too late to be employ~ 
ed in its proper place, fhould yet be found there. 

That the very few ftage-dire€tions which the old 
copies exhibit, were not taken from our authour’s ma~- 
nu(cripts, but furnithed by the players, is proved by one 
in Macbeth, AQ LV. fc. i. where “ 4 fhew of eight 
kings” is dire€led, “ and Banquo Jaf, with a glafs in his 
hand ;” though from the very words which the poet has 
written for Macbeth, it is manifeft that the glafs ought 
to be borne by the cighth king, and not by Banquo. 
All the ftage-direCtions therefore throughout this work I 
have confidercd as wholly in my power, and have regu- 
lated them in the beft manner I could. The reader 
will alfo, I think, be pleafed to find the place in which 
every fcene is fuppofed to pafs, precifcly afcertained : 
a {pecics of information, for which, thovgh it often 
throws lignt on the dialogue, we look in vain in the 

ancient 
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ancient copies, and which has been too much neglected 
by the modern editors. 

The play of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, which is now 
once more reftored to our authour, I originally intended 
to have fubjoined, with Titus Andronicus, to the teuth 
volume; but, to preferve an equality of fize in my 
volumes, have been obliged to give it a different place. 
The hand of Shakfpeare being indubitably found in that 
piece, it will, I doubt not, be confidered as a yaluable 
acceffion; and it is of little confequcnce where it 
appears. 

It has long been thought that Z7tus Andronicus was 
not written originally by Shakfpeare; about feventy 
years after his death, Ravenfcroft having mentioned that 
he had been « told by fome anciently converfant with 
the ftage, that our poct only gave fome matfter-touches 
to one or two of the principal parts or charaéters.”” The 
very curious papers lately difcovered in Dulwich Col- 
lege, from which large cxtracts are given at the end of 
the Hittory of the Stage, prove, what I long fince 
fafpeéted, that this play, and the Fir ft Part of K. Henry¥’1, 
were in poffeftion of the fcene when Shak fpeare began 
to write or the flage ; and the fame manufcripts thew, 
that it was then very common for a dramatick poet to 
alter and amend the work of a preceding writer. “he 
queftion therefore is now decifively fettled ; and un- 
doubtedly fome additions were made to both thefe pieces 
by Shakfpeare. It is obfervable that the fecond {ccne 
of the third a& of Titus Andronicus is not found in 
the quarto copy printed in 1611. It is therefore 
highly probable that this fcene was added by our 

authour ; 
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authour ; and his hand may be traced in the preceding 
aét, as well as in a few other places*. The additions 
which he made to Pericles are much more numerous, 
and therefore more flrongly entitle it toa place among 
the dramatick pieces which he has adorned by his pen. 

_ With refpc& +o the other contefted plays, Sir Fobn 
Oldcafile, The London Prodigal, &c. which have now for 
near two centuries been falfely afcribed to our authour, 
the manufcripts above mentioned completely clear him 
from that imputation ; and prove, that-while his gréat 
modefty made him fet but little value on his own 
inimitable productions, he could patiently endure to 
have the miferable trath of other writers publickly 1m- 
puted to him, without taking any meafure to vindicate 
hisfame. Sir John Oldcaftle, we find from indubitable 
evidence, though alcribed 1a the title-page to « William 
Shakfpeare,” and printed in the year 1609, when his 
fame was in its meridian, was the joint-production of 
four other poets; Michael Drayton, Anthony Mundy, 
Richard Hathwaye, and Robert Wilfon 5. 


; In the Diflertation annexed to the three parts of King 
ienry the Sixth, | have difcufled at Jarge the queftion 
concerning their authenticity , and have affigned my 
reafons for thinking that the fecond and third of thofe 
plays were formed by Shakfpeare on'two eldcr dramas 


4 If ever the account-book of Mr. Heminge fhall be dif. 
covered, we thal} probably find in it-— Paid to William Shek. 
Speare for mending Titus Andronicus.” See Vol. ¥. Part 11. 
Pp: 329 

5 Vol. I, Part Il, Exsendations and Additions, p. 417. 

now 
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now extant. Any difquifition therefore concerning thefe 
controveited pieces is here unneccilary. 


Some years ago I publifhed a fhort Effay on the 
economy and ufages of our old theatres. The Hiftorical 
Account of the Englith Stage, which has been formed 
on that eflay, has {welled to fuch a fize, in confequence 
of vaiious refearches fince nade, ard a great acceflion of 
very valuable materials, that it is become almoft a new 
work. Of thefe the moft important are the curious 
papers which have been difcovered at Dulwich, and 
the very valuable Office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, 
Mafter of the Revels to King James and King Charles 
the Firit, which have contributed to throw anuch hght 
en our dramatick biftory, and furnithed fome fingular 
anecdotes of the poets of thofe tuncs. 

Twelve years have clapfed fince the Flay on the 
order of time in which the plays of Shakfpeare were 
written, firit appeared. A 1e-cxamination of thefe plays 
fice that time has furnifhed me with feveral particulars 
in confirmation of what I had formerly fuggelted on this 

“fubje@. On a careful revifal of that Ettay, which, b 
hope, is improved as well as confiderably enlarged, I had 
the fatisfation of obferving that I had found reafon to 
attribute but two plays to an era widely diftant from that 
to which they had been originally afcribed ; and to make 
only a minute change in the arrangement of a few others, 
Some information, however, which has been obtained 
fince that Eflay was printed in its prefent form, inclines 
me to think that one of the two plays which I allude 
to, The Winter's Tale, was a {till later produ€tion than 
1 have fuppofed ; for I have now good reafon to believe 

that 
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that it was firft exhibited in the year 1613 +4; and that 
confequently it muft have been one of our poet’s ,latelt 
works. 

Though above a century and a half has elapfed fince 
the death of Shak!peare, it is fomewhat extraordinary, 
{as I obferved on a former occafion,) that none of his 
various editors fhould have attempted to feparate his 
genuine poctical compofitions from the fpurious perfor- 
mances with which they have been long intermixed ; or 
have taken the trouble to compare them with the car- 
lieft and moft authentick copies. Shortly after his death 
a very incorrect impretlion of his poems was iffued out, 
which in every fubfequent edition, previous to the year 
1780, was implicitly followed. They have been care- 
fully revifed, and with many additional iiluitrations are 
now a fecond time faithfully printed from the original 
copies, excepting only Venus and Adonis, of which 1 
have not been able to procure the firlt impreffion. The 
fecond edition, printed in 1596, was obligingly tranf- 
mitted to me by the late Reverend Thomas Warton, 
of whofe friendly and valuable correfpondence L was 
deprived by death, when thefe volumes were almoit ready 
to be iffued from the prefs. It is painful to recolle& 
how many of (I had almoft faid) my coadjutors have 
died fince the prefent work was begun :—the clegant 
fcholar, and ingenious writer, whom I have juft men- 
tioned ; Dr. Jotinfon, aid Mr. Tyrwhitt: men, from 
whofe approbation of my labours I had promifed myfelf’ 
much pleafure, and whofe ftamp could give a value 
and currency to any work. 


4 See Emendations and Additions, Vol. 1. Part Il, p. 286. 
With 
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With the materials which I have been fo fortunate as 
to obtain, relative to our poet, his kindred, and friends, 
it would not have been difficult to have formed a new 
Life of Shakfpeare, lefs meagre and in\perfe€t than that 
left us by Mr. Rowe: but the information which 1 
have procured having been obtained at very different 
times, it is neceflarily difperfed, partly in the copious 
notes fubjoined to Rowe's Life, and partly in the Hit 
torical Account of our old a€ters. At fome future time 
I hope to weave the whole into one uniform and con- 
nected nariative. 


My inquiries having been carried on almoft to the 
very moment of publication, fome circumftances rela- 
tive to our poet were obtained too late to be introduced 
into any part of the prefent work. Of thefe due ufe 
will be made hereafter. 


‘The prefaces of Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton, 
T have not retained, becaufe they appcared to me to 
throw no light on our authour or his works: the room 
which they would have taken up, will, I truft, be 
found occupied by more valuable matter. 


As fume ot the preceding editors have juftly been 
condemned for innovatior, fo perhaps (for of objections 
there is no end,) I may be cenfured for too ftrict an 
adherence to the ancient copies. J have conftantly had 
in view the Roman fentiment adopted by Dr. Juhnfon, 
that “* it is more honourable to fave a citizen than to 
deftroy an enemy,” and, like him, “ have been more 
careful to protect than to attack.” “I do not with the 
reader to forget, (fays the fame writer,) that the moft 

t commodjous 
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commodious (and he might have added, the moft forcible 
and elegant) is not always the true reading®.”” On this 
principle I have uniformly proceeded, having refolved 
never to deviate from the authentick copies, merely be- 
caufe the phrafeology was harfh or uncommon. Many 
paflages, which have heretofore been confidered as 
corrupt, and are now fupported by the ufage of con- 
temporary writers, fully prove the propriety of this 
caution 7. 


© K. Henry IV. P. I. 
7 See particulaly The Merchant of Venice, Vol. III. p. 46% 
16 momen That many may be meant 
** By the foo) multurade.” 
with the note there, and in the Appendix, p. 581. 
We undoubtedly fhould not now write—= 
© But, left mylelf be guilty to felf-wrong,—” 
yet we find this phrafe in The Comedy of Errors, Vol. I. 
p- 17x, and it 1s fuppurted by our poet’s own authority in the 
Appendix, p. 569. See alfo The Winter's Tale, Vol. IV. p.ag7: 
66 qe This your fon-in-law, 
#* And fon unto the king, (avicm heavens directing, ) 
«« Is troth-plight to your daughter.”” 
Meafure for Meafure, Vol. 33. p.96 : ** + to be fo baredjme.” 
Coriolanus, Vol. Vil. ps 239, n. $3 and Appendix, p. 662: 
<¢ Which often, thus, corre&ting thy ftout heat,” &c. 
Hamlet, Vol. IX. p. 204g: 
« That he might not deteem the winds of heaven,” &c. 
As you like it, Vol. WI. p. 154, n. 73 and Appendix, p. 5875 
«¢ My voice is ragged—.”” 
Cymbeline, Vol. VIII. p. 472, neg 
«* Whom heavens, in juftice, (both on her and hers,) 
«* Have laid moft heavy hand.” 
The 
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The rage for innovation till within thefe laft thirty 
years was fo great, that many words were difmifled from 
our poet’s text, which in his time were current in every 
mouth. In all the editions fince that pf Mr. Rowe, 
in the Second Part of King Henry JV. the word channel? 
has been rejected, and fennel fubftituted in its room, 
though the former term was commonly employed in the 
fame fenfe in the time of our authour; and the learned 
Bithop of Worcefter has flrenuoufly endeavoured to prove 
that in Cymbeline the poet wrote—not fhakes, but buts, 
or checks, “ all our buds from growing* ,” though the 
authenticity of the original reading is eflablithed beyond 
all controverfy by two other paffages of Shak{peare. 
Very foon, indeed, after his death, this rage for inno- 
vation feems to have feized his editors ; for in the year 
1616 an edition of his Rape of Lucrece was publithed, 
which was faid to be newly revsfed and correéted ; but in 
which, in fact, feveral arbitrary changes were made, 
and the ancient diction rejected for one fomewhat more 
audern. Even in the firft complete colle€ion of his 
plays publifhed in 1623, fome changes were undoubt- 
edly made from ignorance of his meaning and phrafe~ 
ology. They had, I fuppofe, been made in the play- 
houfe copies after his retirement from the theatre. Thus 


7 AG MY. (coi.  ———throw the quean in the channel.” 
In that paflage, as in many others, I have filently reftored the 
original reading, withour any obfervation; but the word, in 
this fenfe, being now obfolete, thould have been illuftrated by 
anote, This defeét, however, will be found remedied in King 
Henry VI. PAWL, AGU. fc. ii. 

© As if a channel fhould be call'd the fea.” 
8 Hurd’s Hor. 4th edit. Vol. I. p. 55. 
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in Othello, Brabantio is made to call to his domefticks to 
raife ** fome fpecial officers of might,” inftead of “* offi-' 
cers of night ;” and the phrafe ‘* of all loves,” in the fame 
play, not being underftood, “ for lowe’s fuke”” was fub- 
ftituted in its room. So, in Haslet, we have ere ever for 
or ever, and rites inftead of the more ancient word, 
erants. In King Lear, AQ. fe.i. the fubftitution of — 
* Goes thy heart with this?” inftead of— Goes this 
with thy heart?” without doubt arofe from the fame 
caufe. In the plays of which we have no quarto copies, 
we may be fure that fimilar innovations were made, 
though we have now no certain means of deteCting them. 


After what has becn proved concerning the fophiftica- 
tions and corruptions of the Second Folio, we cannot 
be furprifed that when thefe plays were re-publifhed by 
Mr. Rowe in the beginning of this century from a later 
folio, in which the interpolations of the former were all 
preferved, and many new errours added, zlmoft every 
page of his work was disfigured by accum ilated cor- 
ruptions. In Mr. Pope’s edition our authour was not 
lels mifreprefented ; for though by examuning the oldeft 
copies he detected fome errours, by his numerous fan- 
ciful alterations the poct was fo completely modernized, 
that I am confident, had he “ re-vifited the glimpfes 
of the moon,” he would not have underftood his own 
works. From the quartos indeed a few valuable refto- 
rations were made; but all the advantage that was 
thus obtained, was outweighed by arbitrary changes, 
tran{pofitions, and interpolations. 

The readers of Shak{peare being difgufted with the 
liberties taken by Mr: Pope, the fubfequent edition of 
Theobald was juftly preferred ; becgufe he profeffed to 

adhere 
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adhere to the ancient copies more ftrily than his com- 
petitor, and illuftrated a few paffages by extrats from 
the writers of our poet’s age. That his work thould at 
this day be confidered of any value, only fhews how 
Jong impreftions will remain, when they are once made; 
for Theobald, though not fo great an innovator as Pope, 
was yet a confiderable innovator; and his edition being 
printed from that of his immediate predaceflor, while a 
few arbitrary changes made by Pope were detected, 
innumerable fophiftications were filently adopted. His 
knowledge of the contemporary authours was fo fcanty, 
that all the illuftration of that kind difperfed throughout 
his volumes, has been exceeded by the refearches which 
have fince been made for the purpofe of elucidating 
a fingle play. 

Of Sir Thomas Hanmer it is only neceffary to fay, 
that he adopted almoft all the innovations of Pope, 
adding to them whatever caprice dictated. 


To him fucceeded Dr. Warburton, a critick, who 
(as hath been faid of Salmafius) feems to have ereéted 
his throne on a heap of ftones, that he night have 
them at hand to throw at the heads of all thofe who 
paffed by. His unbounded licence in fubftituting his 
cwn chimerical conceits in the place of the authour’s 
genuine text, has been fo fully fhewn by his revifers, 
that I fuppofe no critical reader will ever again open 
his volumes. An hundred {trappadoes, according to an 
Ttalian comick writer, would not have induced Petrarch, 
were he living, to fubferibe to the meaning which cer- 
tain commentators after hic death had by their gloffes 
extorted from his works. It is‘a curious {peculation to 
confider how many thoufand would have been requifitc 

€2 fox 
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for this editor to have inflited on our great dramatick 
poet for the fame purpofe. The defence which has been 
made for Dr. Warburton on this fubje@, by fome of his 
friends, is fingular. ‘‘ He well knew,” it has been 
faid, “ that much the greater part of his notes do 
not throw any light on the poet of whofe works he un- 
dertook the revifion, and that he frequently imputed to 
Shak{peare a meaning of which he never thought; but 
the editor’s great objet was to difplay his own learn- 
ing, not to illuftrate his authour, and this end he at- 
tained; for in {pite of all the clamour againft him, his 
work added to his reputation as a fcholar.”—Be it fo 
then; but let none of his admirers ever dare to unite 
his name with that of Shakfpeare; and Jet us at leaft 
be allowed to wonder, that the learned editor fhould have 
had fo little refpect for the greateft poet that has appear- 
cd fince the days of Homer, as to ufe a commentary 
on his works merely as “‘ a ftalking-horfe, under the pre- 
fentation of which he might fhoot his wit.” 

At length the tafk of revifing thefe plays was under- 
taken by one, whofe extraordinary powers of mind, as 
they rendered him the admiration of his contemporaries, 
will tranfmit his name to polterity as the brighteft or- 
nament of the eighteenth century ; and will tranfmit it 
without competition, if we except a great orator, philo- 
fopher, and ftatefman%, now living, whofe talents and 
virtues are an honour to human nature. In 1765 Dr. 
Johnfon’s edition, which had long been impatiently 
expected, was given to the publick. His admirable 
preface, (perhaps the fineft compofition in our language,) 


9 The Right Honourable Edmund Burke, 
his 
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his happy, and in general juft, charaCters of thefe plays, 
his refutation of the falfe gloffes of Theobald and War- 
burton, and his numerous explications of involved and 
difficult paflages, are too well known, to be here cn- 
larged upon ; and therefore I fhall only add, that his 
vigorous and comprehenfive underftanding threw more 
light on his authour than all his predeceffors had done. 


In one obfervation, however, concerning our poet, I do 
not entirely concur with him. “Jt is not (he remarks) 
very grateful to confider how little the fucceflion of editors 
has added to this authour’s power of pleafing. [le was 
read, admired, ftudied, and imitated, while he was yet 
deformed with all the improprietics which ignorance 
and negleét could accumulate upon him.” 


He certainly was read, admired, ftudied, and imitated, 
at the period mentioned; but furcly not in the fame 
degree as at prefent. The fucceffion of editors has 
effected this; it has made him underftood; it has made 
him popular ; it has {hewn every one who is capable “of 
reading, how much fuperior he is not only to Jonfon 
and Fletcher, whom the bad tafte of the laft age fiom 
the time of the Reftoration to the end of the century fet 
above him, but to all the dramatick pocts of antiquity: 


« ______ Fam monte potitus, 
«© Ridet anhelantem dura ad veftigia turbam.” 


Every authour who pleafes muft furely pleafe more 
as he is more underftood, and there can be no doubt 
that Shakfpeare is now infinitely better underftood than 
he was in the Jaft century. To,fay nothing of the people 
at large, it is clear that Dryden hunfelf, though a great 

€ 3 admirer 
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admirer of our poet, and D’Aver ant, though he wrote 
for the flage in the year 1627, did not always underftand 
him', The very books which are neceflary to our 

authour’s 


1 «© The tongue in general is fo mach refined fince Shak~ 
fpeare’s time, that many of his words, ard more of his phrafes, 
are fearce intelligible.” Preface to Dryden’s Troilus and Crefida, 
The various changes made by Diyden in particular paffages 
in that play, and by him and D’Avenant in the Timpef, prove 
decifively that they fiequently did not undeiftand ou poet’s 
language. 


In his Defence of the Epilogue to the Congqucf of Granada, 
Dryden arraigns Ben Jonfon for ufing the perfonal, inftead of 
the neutral, pronoun, and uxfear'd for unafraid . 


*¢ Though heaven fhould fpeak with all 4s wrath at once, 
s© We fhould fland upright, and wxfear'd.” 


© Fits (fays he) is sl} fyntax with heaven, and by wafear'd 
he means wazafraid; words of a quite contrary figniftcation— 
He perpetually ules ports for gates, which ts an off.cted error 
in him, to introduce Latin by the lofs of the Englith 1ui0m.”” 


Now /us for zts, however 11] the fyntax may be, was the com- 
mon language of the time; and to fear, in the fenfe of to ter- 
rify, is found not only in all the poets, but in every di€onary 
of that age. Wath refpect to ports, Shakfpeare who will not 
be fufpected of affe&ting Latins, frequently employs that 
word in the fame fenfe as Jonfon has done, and as probably the 
whole kingdom did; for the word is ftill (0 ufed in Scotland, 

D’ Avenant’s alteration of Macbeth, and Meafure for Meafure, 
furnith many proofs of the fame kind. In The Law againft 
Lovers, which he formed on Much ado about nothing and Meas 
fure for Meafure, are thefe lines; 

$6 ee nor do I think, 
s¢ The prince has frae difcretion who affects it.” 


The 
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stuthour’s illuftration, were of fo little account in their 
time, that what now we can fcarce procure at any 
price, was then the furniture of the nurfery or the 
ftall*. In fifty years after our poet’s death, Diyden 
mentions 
The paffage imitated isin Meafure for Meafure: 
*¢ Nor do I think the man of /afe difcretion, 
&* That does affedt it.” 
If our poet’s language had been well underftood, the epithet 
fafe would not have been rejected. See Uthello: 
“© My.blood begins my fafer guides to rule; 
«« And paffion, having my beft judgment collied,” &c. 
So alfo Edgar, in King Lear: 
“© The fafer fenfe will ne'er accommodate 
«© His mafter thus.” 


2 The price of books at different periods may ferve in fome 
meafuie to afcertain the tafte and particular ftudy of the age. 
At the fale of Dr. Francis Bernard’s library in 1698, the fol- 
lowing books were fold at the annexed prices : 


FOLI Ov 


Gower de Confeffione Amantis. ° - & & 6. 
Now fold for two guineas. 





Caxton’s Recueyl! of the hiftories of Troy, 1502.0. 3. 0 
Chronicle of England. - = = OF he OO 
Hall’s Chronicle. - - - - ~ 0. 6. he 
Grafton’s Chronicle. - - - = 0. 6. 10. 
Holinthed’s Chronicle, 1587. - - Te 20. 66 
This book is now frequently fold for ten guineas. 
QUARTO. 


Turberville on hawking and hunting. - - ©. o. 6. 
Copley’s Wits, Fits, and Fancies. - ~= OQ. Oc he 
Puttenham’s Art of Englith Poefie. = = Oe Oe he 

This book is now ufual}y fold for a guinea, 
€4 Powel’s 
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mentions that he was then become “ a little obfolete.”* 
In the beginning of the prefent century Lord Shaftefbury 
complains of his “ rude unpolifhed file, and his ANTI~ 
QUATED phrafe and wit ;” and not long afterwards 
Gildon informs us that he had been rejected from fome 
modern colleGions cf poetry on account of his obfolete 
language. Whence could thefe reprefentations have pro- 
ceeded, but becaufe our poet, not being diligently ftudied, 
not being compared with the contemporary writers, 
was not underftood? If he had been “ read, admired, 
ftudied, and imitated,” in the fame degree as he is now, 
the enthufiafm of fome one or other of his admirers in 
the laft age would have induced him to make fome 
inquirics concerning the hittory of his theatrica! carreer, 
and the anecdotes of his private life. But no fuch 
perfon was found; no anxiety in the publick fought 
out any particulars concerning him after the Reftoration, 
(if we except the few which were collected by Mr. 
Aubrey,) though at that time the hiftory of his life muft 
have becn known to, many; for his fifler Joan Hart, 
who muit have known much of his early years, did not 
die till 1646: his favourite daughter, Mrs. Hall, lived 
till 1649; and his fecond daughter, Judith, was living 
at Stratford-upon-Avon in the beginning of the year 


Powel’s Hiftory of Wales. - - - OO We §- 

Painter’s fecond tome of the Palace of Pleafure. 0. 0, 4. 

The two volumes of Painter’s Palace of Pleafure are now 
ufually fold tor three gujneas. 


OCTAVO, 
Metamorphofis of Ajax, by Sic John Har- 
ington, == -  * - - OO 4 


1662. 
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3662. His grand-daughter, Lady Barnard, did not die 
till1670. Mr. Thomas Combe, to whom Shak{peare 
bequeathed his fword, furvived our poet above forty 
years, having died at Stratford-in 1657. His elder brother 
William Combe lived till 1667. Sir Richard Bifhop, 
who was born in 1585, lived at Bridgetown near Strat- 
ford till 1672; and his fon Sir William Bifhop, who 
was born in 1626, died therc in 1700. From all thefe 
perfons without doubt many circumftances relative to 
Shakfpeare might have been obtained; but that was an 
age as deficient in literary curiofity as in tafte. 


It is remarkable that in a century after our poet's 
death, five editions only of his plays were publifhed ; 
which probably confifted of not more than three thou- 
fand copies. During the fame period three editions of 
the plays of Fletcher, and four of thofe of Jonfon, had 
appeared. On the other hand, from the year 1716 to 
the prefent time, that is, in feventy-four years, but two 
editions of the former writer, and one of the Jatter, 
have been iffued from the prefs; while above thirty 
thoufand copies of Shakfpeare have been difperfed 
through England?. That nearly as many editions of 

the 


3 Notwithftanding our high admiration of Shakf{peare, we 
are yet without a {plendid edition of his works, with the illuf- 
trations which the united efforts of various commentators have 
contributed; while in other countries the moft brilliant deco- 
rations have been lavifhed on their diftinguifhed poets. The 
editions of Pope and Hanmer, may, with almoft as much pio- 
priety, be called rheir works, as thofe of Shak{peare ; and there- 
fore can have no claim to be admitted into any elegant library. 
Nor will the promifed edition, with engravings, undettaken 
by Mr. Alderman Boydell, remedy this defe&t, foi it is not tu 

be 
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the works of Jonfon as of Shak{peare fhould have been 
demanded in the laft century, will not appear furprizing, 
when we recollect what Dryden has related foon after 
the Reftoration: that “ others were then generally pre- 
ferred before him‘.”’ By others Jonfon and Fletcher 
were meant. To attempt to thew to the readers of 

the 


be accompanied with notes. Ac fome future, and no very 
diftant, time, [ mean to furnith the pablick with an elegant 
edition in quaito, (without engravings,) in which the text of 
the prefent edition fnall be followed, with the nluftrations fub- 
joined in the fame pige. 

4 In the year 1642, whether fiom fome capricious vicifh- 
tude in the publick tafte, or from a general inattention to the 
drama, we find Shisley complaining that few came to fee our 
authour’s performances : 

You fee 
*© What audience we have . what company 
S* To Shakfpeare comes ? whofe mirth did once beguile 
*¢ Dull hours, and buikin'd made even furtuw finile; 
*€ So lovely were the wounds, that men would lay 
“© They could endure the bleeding a whole day 5 
*© He has but few friends lately.” 
Prologue to The Sifters. 

* Shakfpeare to thee was dull, whofe beft jeft lies 
« Puy lady's queftions, and the fool's seplies 5 
‘6 Old-fathion’d wit, which walk'd from town to town, 
*¢ In trunk-hofe, which ou fathers call’d the clown ; 
#* Whole wit our nicer times would obfcenenefs call, 
s* And which made bawdry pafs for comical. 
«* Nature was all his art; thy vein was free 
“ As his, but without his feurriity.” 

Verfes on Fletcher, by William Cartwright, 1637. 


After the Reftoration, on the revival of the theatres, the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were efteemed fo much fupe- 
rior to thofe of our authour, that we are told by Dryden, ¢* two 

of 
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the prefent day the abfurdity of fuch a preference, 
would be an infult to their underftandings. When we 


of their pieces were aéted, through the year, for one of Shak- 
fpeare’s.” IF his teftimony needed any corioboration, the fol- 
lowing verfes would afford it : 

*¢ Ta our old plays, the humour, love, and paffion, 

«* Like doublet, hofe, and cloak, are out of fathions 
© That which the world call’d wit in Shak{peare’s age, 
6 Js laugh’d at, as improper for our ftage.” 


Prologue to Shiley’s Lowe Tricks, 1667. 


” 


« At every thop, while Shak/jeare’s lofty file 

Negleéted lies, to mice and woims a fpoil, 

* Gilt on the back, juft fmoking from the prefs, 

«< The apprentice thews you D'Usfey's Hudzbras, 

* Crown’s Mafk, bound up with Settle’s choicett Izbours, 
«© And promifes fone new effay of Babou’s.” 

SaTixk, publifhed in 1680, 


a 
a“ 


Py 


a 


«¢ —againt old as well as new to rage, 

6¢ Is the peculiar frenzy of this age. 

6 Shakipeare muft down, and you mutt praif no more 

«¢ Soft Defdemona, nor the jealous Moor: 

« Shakfpeare, whofe fiuitful genius, happy wit, 

“© Was fiam’d and finith’d ata lucky nt, 

4¢ The pride of nature, and the fhame of {chools, 

s¢ Born to cieate, and not to learn from, rules, 

«* Mutt pleafe no more: his baftards now deride 

s¢ Their father’s nakednefs they ought to hide.” 
Prologue by Sir Charles Sedley, to the Warp 

Widow, 1693. 

To the honour of Margaret Duchefs of Newcafile be it 
remembered, that however fantaftick in other refpeéts, fhe 
had tafte enough to be fully fenfible of our poet’s merit, and 
was one of the fir who after the Reftoration publithed a very 
high eulogy on him. See her Sociable Leiter»; folio, 1664, p. 244+ 

endeavour 
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endeavour to trace any thing like a ground for this 
prepofterous tafte, we are told of Fletcher’s eafe, and 
Jonfon’s learning. Of how little ufe his learning was 
to him, an ingenious writer of our own time has fhewn 
with that vigour and animation for which he was dif- 
tinguifhed, “ Jonfon, in the ferious drama, is as much 
an imitator, as Shakfpeare is an original. He was 
very learned, as Sampfon was very ftrong, to his own 
hurt. Blind to the nature of t-agedy, he pulled down 
all antiquity on his head, and buried himfelf under 
it. We fee nothing of Jonfon, nor indeed of his 
admired (but a!fo murdered) ancients ; for what fhone 
in the hiftorian is a cloud on the poet, and Catiline 
might have been a good play, if Salluft had never 
written. 

«© Who knows whether Shakfpeare might not have 
thought lefs, if he had read more? Who hnows if he 
might not have laboured under the load of Jonfon’s 
learning, as Enceladus under Ema? His mighty 
genius, indeed, through the moft mountainous ovpreffion 
would have breathed out fome of his inextinguifhable 
fire; yet poflibly he might not have rifen up into that 
giant, that much more than common man, at which 
we now gaze with amazement and delight. Perhaps 
he was as learned as his dramatick province required ; 
for whatever other learning he wanted, he was mavter 
of two books unknown to many of the profounaly 
read, though books which the laft conflagration 
alone can deftroy; the book of naturc, and that of 
man’.” 


3 Gonje@ures on Original Compoftion, by Dr. Edward Young. 
To 
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To this and the other encomiums on our great poet 
which will be found in the following pages, I fhall not 
attempt to make any addition. He has juftly obferved, 
that 

“ To guard a title that was rich before, 

“ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

« To throw a perfume on the violet, 

*© To fmooth the ice, or add another hue 

“ Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

“© To feck the beauteous eye of heaven to garnith, 
© Ts wafteful and ridiculous exccfs.” 


Let me, however, be permitted to remark, that be- 
fide all his other tranfcendent merits, he was the great 
yefiner and polifher of our language. His compound 
epithets, his bold metaphors, the energy of his expref- 
fions, the harmony of his numbers, all thefe render the 
language of Shakf{peare one of his principal beauties. 
Unfortunately none of his letters, or other. profe com- 
pofitions, not in a dramatickaform, have reached 
poftenty; but if any of them ever fhall be difcovered, 
they will, Iam confident, exhibit the fame perfpicuity, 
the fame cadence, the fame elegance and vigour, which 
we find in his plays. ‘* Words and phrafes,”’ fays 
Dryden, “ mutt of neceffity receive a change in fucceed- 
ing ages; but it is almoft a miracle, thas much of his 
language remains fo pure; and that he who began dra- 
matick poetry amongft us, untaught by any, and, as 
Ben Jonfon tells us, without learning, fhould by the 
force of his own genius perform fo much, that in a 
manner he has left no praife for any who come after 
him.” 

In 
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In thefe prefatory obfervatioris my principal object 
was, to afcertain the true ftate and rcfpective value of 
the anciént copies, and to mark out the courfe which has 
beer: purfued in the edition now offered to the publick. 
Et only remains, that I fhould return my very finceie 
acknowledgments to thofe gentlemen, to whofe good 
offices I have been indebted in the progrefs of my work. 
My thanks are particularly due to Francis Ingram, of 
Ribbisford in Worcefterfhire, Efg. for the very valua- 
ble Office-book of Sir Henry Herbe:t, and feveral 
other curious papers which formerly belonged to that 
gentleman ; to Penn Afheton Curzon, Efq. for the ufe 
of the very rare copy of King Richard I]. printed in 
1597; to the Mafter, and the Rev. Mi. Smith, libra- 
rian, of Dulwich College, for the Manufcripts relative 
to one of our ancient theatres, which they cbligingly 
tranfmitted to me; to John Kipling, Efq. keeper of 
the rolls in.Chancery, who in the moft liberal manner 
directed every fearch *0 be made in the Clayel of the 
Rolls that } fhould require, with a view to illuftrate 
the hiftory of our poet’s life; and to Mr. Richard 
Clarke, Regiftrar of the diocefe of Worcefter, who 
with equal liberality, at my requeft, made many fearches 
in his office for the wills of various perfons. I am alfo 
in a particular manner indebted to the kindnefs and 
attention of the Rev. Mr. Davenport, Vicar of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, who moft obligingly made every 
inquiry in that town and the neighbourhood, which I 
fuggefted as likely to throw any light on the Life of 
Shak fpeare. 
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I deliver my book to the world not without anxiety ; 
confcious, however, that [ have ftrenuoufly endeavoured 
to render it not unworthy the attention of the publick. 
If the refearches which have been made for the illuftra- 
tion of our poet’s works, and for the differtations which 
accompany the prefent edition, fhall afford as much 
entertainment to others, as I have derived from them, 
I fhall confider the time expended on it as well em- 
ployed Of the dangerous ground on which I tread, I 
am fully fenfible. “* Multa funt in his ftudiis (to ufe 
the words of a venerable fellow-labourer° in the mines 
of Antiquity) cineri fuppofita dolofo. Errata poffint effe 
multa 4 memoria. Quis enim in memorjz thefauro om- 
nia fimul fic compleétatur, ut pro arbitratu {uo poffit 
expromere ? Errata poffint effe plura ab imperitia. Quis 
enim tam peritus, ut in cco hoc antiquitatis mari, 
cum tempore colluctatus, fcopulis non allidatur? Hac 
tamen a te, humaniffime letor, tua humanitas, mea in- 
duftria, patria charitas, et SHAKSPEARI dignitas, mihi 
exorent, ut quid mei fit judicii, fine alirem prejudicio 
libere proferam ; ut eadem via qua alli in his ftudiis 
folent, infiftam ; et ut erratis, fi ego agnofiam, tu ig- 
nofcas.””  Thofe who are the warmeft admirers of our 
great poet, and moft converfant with his writings, beft 
know the difficulty of fuch a work, and will be moft 
ready to pardon its defects ; remembering, that in all 
arduous undertakings it is eafier to conceive than to ac- 
complith ; that ‘* the will is infinite, and the execution 
confined ; that the defire is boundlefs, and the at a flave 
to limit.” 

Quren-ANNE-STREET, East, 
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and if they perfif to value the poflefibn, it is becaufe 
frequent comparifons have confirmed gpinion in its favour, 
As among the works of nature no man can properly call 
a river deep, ora mountain high, without the knowledge 
of many mountains, and many rivers; fo in the eae 
tions of genius, nothing can be tiled egcellent till it has 
been compared with other works of the; fame kind. De- 
monftration immediateiy difplays its power, and has no- 
thing to hope or fear from the flux of years; but works 
tentative and experimental muft be eftimated by their 
proportion to the general and coHetive ability of man, 
as it is difcovered in a long fucceflion of endeavours. Of 
the firft building that was raifed, it might be with cer- 
tainty determined that it was round or fquare ; but whe- 
ther it was fpacious or lofty mut have been referred to 
time. The Pythagorean fcale of numbers was at once 
difcovered to be perfect; but the poems of Homer we 

et know not, to tranicend the common limits of human 
intelligence, but by remarking, that nation after nation, 
and ceatury aftcr century, haw een able to do little more 
than tranfpofe his incidents, tej mame his characters, 
and paraphrafe bis fentimentss 

The reverence due to writings thar have long fabfifte 
arifes therefore not from any credulous confidence in th 
fuperior wildo & ages, or gieomy perfuafion of 
the degenefacy of mankind, but ig, the confequence of 
acknowledged and inaubitable pofitions, that what has 
been longeilt known has been moft confidered, and what 
is moft confidered is beft underftood. 

The poet, of whofe works I have undertaken the revi- 
fion, may now begin to aflume the dignity of an ancient, 
and claim the privilege of cRablifhed fame and preferip- 
tive veneration. He has long outlived his century, the 
term commonly hxed as the tett of literary merit, What- 
ever advantages he might once derive from perfonal allu- 
fions, local ‘tuftoms, or temporary opinions, Have for 
many years begn loft; and every topick of merriment, 
or motive of forrow, which the modes -f artificial lite 
afforded him, now,nly obfeure the feerits which they 
ence illuminated. The effeds of fayour-and compet 

tion 
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tion are at.an end; the tradition of his friendthips and 
his enmities has perifhed ; his works {upport no opinion 
with arguments, sor fupply any faGion with sevehives 5 
they cdn neither indulge vanity, nor gratify malignity 5 
hut de¢ read without any other reafon than the defire of 
pleafure, and are therefore praifed only as pleafure 1s 
obtained ; yet thus anaflifted by interett or paffion, they 
have paft through variations of tafte and changes of 
manners, and, as they devolved from one generation 
to another, have received new honours at every tranf{- 
miffion. 

But becaufe human judgment, though it be gradually 
gaining upon certainty, never becomes infallible; and 
approbation, though long continued, may yet be only 
the approbation of prejudice or fafhion ; it is proper to 
inquire, by what pecultarities of excellence Shakipeare 
has gain¢d and kept the favour of his countrymen. 

Nothjng can pleafe many, and pleafe long, but juft 
reprefentations of general nature. Particular manners 
can be known to few, and therefore few only can judge 
how nearly they are copied. The irregular combina- 
tions of fanciful invention may delight awhile, by that 
novelty of which the common fatiety of life fends us all 
in quefts the pleafures of {adden wonder are foo ex- 
et Ne and the nrigd can qnly repoit on the flability of 
truth. 

Shakfpeare is above all writers, at leaft above all mo- 
dern writers, the poet of nature; the poet that holds up 
to his readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life. 
His charatiers are not modified by the cuftoms of par- 
ticular places, unpraétifed by the reft of the world; by 
the peculiarities of fudies or profeffions, which can ope- 
rate bat upon fmall numbers; or by the accidents of 
tranfient fathions or temporary opinions: they are the 
Benuine progeny of common humanity, feck as the world 
will always fupply, and obfervation will always find. His 
perfons a&t and {peuk by the influence of thofe general 
paffions and principles by which all minds are agitated, 
and the whole Mes of life is continued in motion. In 
thé writings of other poets 2 charafter is roo often 2a 

[A 2] individual ; 
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individual; in thofe of Shakfpeare it is commonly 2 
fpecies. 

It is from this wide extenfion of defign that fo much 
inftruétion is derived. It is this which fills the plays of 
Shakfpeare with practical axioms and domeftick wifdom. 
lt was faid of Euripides, that every verfe was a precept ; 
and it may be {aid of Shakfpeare, that from his works 
may be colleéted a fyftem of civil and ceconomical pru-~ 
dence. Yet his real power is not fhewn in the fplendor 
of particular paffages, but by the progrefs of his fable, 
and the tenor of his dialogue; and he that tries to re- 
commend him by feleét quotations, will fucceed like the 
pedant in Hicrocles, who, when he offered his houfe to 
fale, carried a brick in his packet as a fpecimen. 

lt will not eafily be imagined how much Shakfpeare 
excels in accommodating his fentiments to real life, but 
by comparing him with other authors. It was obferved 
of the ancient {chools of declamation, that the more dili- 
gently they were frequented, the more was the Rudent 
difqualified for the world, becaufe he found nothing 
there which he fhould ever meet in any other place. The 
fame remark may be applied to every ftage but that of 
Shakfpeare. The theatre, when it is under any other 
direCion, is peopled by fach characters as were, never 
feen, converfing iff a language which was never heard, 
wpon topicks which will never arife in the commerce of 
mankind. But the dialogue of this author is often fo 
evidently determined by the incident which produces it, 
and is purfued with fo much eafe and fimplicity, that it 
feems fearcely to claim the merit of fiétion, but to have 
been gleaned by diligent {election out of common con- 
verfation, and common occurrences, 

Upon every other ftage the univerfal agent is loye, by 
whote power all good and evil is diftributed, and every 
adtion quickened or retarded. To bring a lover, 2 lady, 
and a rival into the fable; to entangle them in contra. 
di&ory obligations, perplex them wich oppofitions of in- 
tereft, and hasrais them with vidlence of defires incan- 
fiftent with each other; to make them mect in raptute, 
and part in agony ; to fill their mouthewith aaa 
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jey and outrageous forrow ; to diftrefs them as nothing 
human ever was diftreffed; to deliver them as nothing 
haman ever was delivered, is the bufinefs of a modern 
dramatift. For this, probability is violated, life is mif~ 
reprefented, and language isdepraved. But love is only 
one of many paflions, and as it has no great influence 
upon the fum of life, it has little operation in the dramas 
of a poet, who caught his ideas from the living world, 
and exhibited only what he faw before him. He knew, 
that any other paffion, as it was,regular or exorbitant, 
was a caufe of happine(s or calamity. 

Charatters thus ample and general were not eafily dif- 
criminated and preferved, yet perhaps no poet ever kept 
his poe more diftinét from each other. [will not fay 
with Pope, that every {peech may be affigned to the pro- 
per fpeaker, becaufe many {peeches there are wh'ch have 
nothing charatteriftical ; but, perhaps, though fome may 
be equally adapted to every perfon, it will be dificult to 
find any that can be properly transferred from the pre- 
fent poffeffor to another claimant. The choice is right, 
when there is reafon for choice. 

Other dramatifts can only gain attention by hyper- 
bolical or aggravated-characters, by fabulous and unex. 
ampled excellence or depravity, as the writers of barba- 
rous romances invigorated the reader by,a giant and a 
dwarf; and he that fhould form his expectations of hu- 
man affairs from the play, or from the tale, would be 
equally deceived. Shak{peare has no heroes; his fcenes 
are occupied only by men, who a4 and {peak as the rea- 
der thinks that he fhould himfelf have fpoken or acted on 
the fame occafion: even where the agency is fuper- 
natural, the dialogue is level with life. Other writers 
‘difguife the mof natural paffions and moft frequent inci- 
dents; fo that he who contemplates them in the book 
will not know themin the world: Shakfpeare approxi- 
mates the remote, and,familiarizes the wonderful ; the 
event which he reprefépte will not happen, but if it 
were poffible, its effetts..wi robably be fuch as 
he has affigned; aid it may.be faid, that he has not 
only fhewn humda nature as it atts in real exigences, 

[A 3] but 
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but as it weuld be found in trials, to which it cannot be 
expofed. 

This therefore is the praife of Shakfpeare, that his dra- 
mais the mirror of lite; that he who has mazed his 
imagination, in following the phantoms which other 
writers raife up before him, may here be cured of his de- 
liriows ecitafies, by reading human fentiments in human 
language; by {cenes from which a hermit may eftimate 
the tranfadtions of the world, and a confeflor predi& the 
progrefs of the paflions. =, 

His adherence to general nature has expofed him to 
the cenfure of eviticks. who form their judgments upon 
narrower principles, Dennis and Rhymer think his Ko- 
mans not fufficiently Roman; and Voltaire cenfures his 
kings as not completely royal. Dennis is offended, that 
Menenius, a fenator of Rome, fhould play the buffoon ; 
and Voltaire perhaps thinks decency violated when the 
Danihh ufurper is reprefented as a drunkard. But Shak- 
jpeare always makes nature predominate over accident 5 
and if he preferves the effential charaéter, 1s not very 
careful of diflin€tions fuperinduced and adventitions. His 
flory requires Romans or kings, but he thidks only on 
men. He knew that Rome, like every other city, had 
men of all difpofitions ; and wanting a buffoon, he want 
into the fenate-houfe for that which the- fenate-hoafe 
would certainly have afforded him. He was inclined to 
fhew an ufurper and a murderer not only odious, but 
defpicable ; he therefore added drankennefs to His other 
qualities, knowing that kings love wine like other men, 
and that wine exerts its natural power upon kings. Thefé 
are the petty cavils of petty minds; a poet overlooks the 
cafual diftinction of country and condition, as a painter, 
fatisied with the figure, negleéts the drapery. 

The ceniure which he has incurred by mixing comick, 
and tragick fcengs, as it extends te all his ae Ae 
ferves more confideration. Let,the fact be firft fated, 
and then « .amined. * ee 

Shak{peare’s plays are not in the rigorous and critical 
fenfe either tragedies ce comedies, ‘but éompofitions of a 
diflintt kind; exhibiting the real fate of iublunary na- 

4 ture, 
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ture, which partakes of good and evil, joy and forrow, 
mingled with endlefs variety of preportion and innimer- 
able modes of combination ; and exprefliny the courfe of 
the world, in which the lofs of one is the gain of an- 
other; in which, at the fame time, the reveller is haft- 
ing to his wine, and the mourner burying his friend; in 
which the malignity of one is fometimes defeated by the 
frolick of another ; and many mifchiefs and many bene- 
fits are done and hindered without dejign. 

Ont of this chaos of mingled purpofes and cafualties 
the ancient poets, according? to the laws which cuftom 
had prefcribed, fele@ted fome the crimes of men, and 
tome their abfurdites ; fome the momentous viciffitudes 
of life, and fome the lighter occurrences ; fome the ter- 
rors of diftrefs, and fome the gayeties of profperity. 
Thus rofe the two modes of imitation, known by the 
nantes of tragedy and comedy, compofitions intended to 
promote different ends by contrary means, and confider- 
edas fo little allied, that I do not recofleét among the 
Greeks or Romans a fingle writer who attempted both. 

Shak{peare has unitea the powers of exciting laughter 
and forrow not only in one mind, but in one compofition. 
Almof all hie plays are divided between ferious and iu. 
dicrous characters, and, in the fucceflive evolutions of 
the defign, fometimes produce ferioafnefs and forrow, and 
fometimes levity and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary'to the rales of criticifm 
will be readily alldwed; but there is always an appeal 
open from critivifm to nature. The end of writing is 
to infiract ; the end of poetry is to inftruét by pleating. 
"Phat the mingled drama may convey all the intirudtion 
of tragedy of comedy cannot be denied, becaufe it in- 
cludes both in its alsernatioss of exhibition, and ap. 
proaches nearer than either to the appearance of life, by 
Shewihg how great migthinations and flender defigns may 

romote or obviate one another, and the high and the 
ow co-operate in the general fyftem by unavoidable con- 
catenation. 

it is objeéted, that by this change of fcenes the paf- 
fions are interrupted in their progreffion, and that the 

{4 principal 
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principal event, being not advanced by a due gradation 
of prepatatory incidents, wants at laft the power to 
move, which conftitutes the perfection of dramatick poe. 
try. This reafoning is fo fpecious, that it is received as 
true even by thofe who in daily experience feel it to be 
falfe. ‘The interchanges of mingled fcenes feldom fail 
to produce the intended viciffitudes of paffion. Fiétion 
cannot move fo much, but that the attention may be 
eafily transferred; and though it muft be allowed that 
pleafing melancholy be fometimes interrupted by un 
welcome levity, yet let it be confidered likewife, that 
melancholy is often not pleafing, and that the difturbance 
of one man may be the relief of another; that different 
auditors have different habitudes; and that, upon the 
whole, all pleafure confifts in variety, 

The players, who in their edition divided our author’s 
works into comedies, hiftories, and tragedies, feem not 
to have diftinguifhed the three kinds, by any very exact 
or definite ideas, 

An aétion which ended happily to the principal per. 
fons, however ferious or diftrefsful through its interme- 
diate incidents, in their opinion conftirnted a comedy. 
This idea of a comedy continued long amongfins, and 
plays were written, which, by changing the cataftrophe, 
were tragedies to-day, and comedies to-morrow, 

Tragedy was not in thofe times a poem of more gene- 
ral dignity or elevatiorthan comedy ; it required only a 
calamitous conclufion, with which the common criticifin 
of that age was fatisfied, whatever lighter pleafure it 
afforded 1n its progrefs. 

iliftory was a feries of aGiions, vith no other than 
chronological fucceflion, independent on each other, ang 
without any tendency to introduce or regulate the con. 
clufion. It is not always very nicely diftinguifhed from 
tragedy. There is not much neater approach townity 
of action in the tragedy of Axtoayand Cleopatra, than in 
the hiftory of Richard the Second. But ahiftory might 
be continued through many plays; as it had no plan, it 
had no limits, 
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Through all thefe denominations of the drama, Shak- 
Speare’s mode of compofition is the fame ; an interchange 
of ferioufnefs and merriment, by which the mind is faf- 
tenéd at one time, and exhilarated at another. Bat 
whatever be his purpofe, whether to gladden or deprefs, 
or to condué the flory, without vehemence or emotion, 
through tracts of eafy and familiar dialogue, he never 
fails ro attain his purpofe; as he commands us, we laugh 
or mourn, or fit filent with quiet expectation, in tran- 
quillity without indifference. 

When Shakfpeare’s plan is underftood, moft of the 
criticifms of Rhymer and Voltaire vanifh away. The 
play of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, by two 
centinels ; Iago bellows at Brabantio’s window, without 
injury to the {cheme of the play, though in terms which 
a modern audience would not eafily endure; the charac- 
ter of Polonius is feafonable and ufeful; and the Grave- 
diggers themfelves may be heard with applaufe. 

Shakdpeare engaged in dramatick poetry with the 
world open before him; the rules of the ancients were 

et known to few; the publick judgment was unformed ; 
ie had no example of fuch fame as might force him upon 
imitation, nor criticks of fuch authority as might reitrain 
his extravagance; he therefore indulged his natural dif- 
pofition, and his difpofition, as Rhymer has remarked, 
led him to comedy. Ih tragedy he often writes with 
great appearance of toil and ftudy, what is written at 
Jait with little felicity; but in his comick fcenes, he 
feems to praduce without labour, what no labour can 
improve, {[n tragedy he is always ftruggling after fome 
occafion to be comick, but in comedy he feems to repofe, 
or to luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking congenial to his 
nature. In his tragick {cenes there is always fomething 
wanting, but his comedy often furpaffes expectation or 
defire. His comedy pleafes by the thoughts and the lan- 
guage, and his tragedy for the greater part by incident 
and adtion. His tragedy feems to be kill, his comedy 
to be infting. : 

The force of his comick fcenes has fuffered little dimi- 
nution from the changes made by a century and a half, 

in 
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in manners or in words. As hie perfonages a& upon 
principles arifing from genuine paflion, very little modi- 
fied by particular forms, their pteafures and vexations 
are communicable to all times aad to all places; they 
are natural, and therefore durable; the adventitious pe- 
culiarities of perfonal habits, are only {uperficial dies, 
bright and pleafing for a little while, yet foon fading to 
a dim tin@, without any remains of former luftre; but 
the difcriminations of true paffion are the colours of na- 
ture ; they pervade the whole mafs, and can only perith 
with the body that exhibits them. The accidental com- 
politions of heterogeneous modes are diffolved by the 
chance which combined them; but the uniform fimpli- 
city of primitive qualities neither admits incresfe, not 
fuffers decay. "The fand heaped by one flood is {cattered 
by another, but the rock always continues in its place. 
The ftream of time, which is continually wathing the 
diffoluble fabricks of other poets, pafles without injury 
by the adamant of Shakfpeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every nation, 
a ftile which never becomes obfolete, a cercain mode of 
phrafeology fo confonant and congenial to the analogy, 
and principles of its refpeétive language, as to remain 
fettled and unaltered; this ftyle is probably to be fonght 
in the common intercourfe of life, among thofe who {peak 
only to be underftood, without ambition of elegance, 
The polite are always catching modifh inriovations, and 
the learned depart from eftablithed forms of fpeech, in 
hope of saci or making better; thofe who wihh for 
diftin@tion forfake the vulgar, when the vulgar i¢ right ; 
but there is a converfation above groffnefs and bélow re- 
finement, where propriety refides, and where this poet 
feems to have gathered his comitk dialogue. He is 
therefore more agréeable to the ears of the prefent 
than any other author equally réthote, and among bi 
other excellencies deferves to be ftudied as one 
original mafters of our language. 

‘I hefe obfervations are to be confidered not as unex~ 
ceptionably conftant, but as containing general and pre-~ 
dominant truth, Snak{peare’s familiar Gialogae bs an 
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firmed to be fmooth and clear, yet not wholly without 
ruggednefs or difficulty ; as a country may be eminently 
fruitful, though it has {pots unfit for cultivation: his 
characters are praifed as natural, though their fentiments 
are Sometimes forced, and their actions improbable; as 
the earth upon the whole is {pherical, though its furface 
is varied with protuberances and cavities, 

Shak{peare with his excellencies has likewife fanlts, 
and faults fufficient to obicure and overwhelm any other 
merit. I shall fhew them ia the proportion in which 
they appear to me, without enviotfs malignity or faper- 
ftitious veneration. No queftion can be more innocently 
difcuffed than a dead poet’s pretenfions to renown; and 
little regard is due to that bigotry which fets candour 
nigher than trath. 

is firft defe& is that to which may be imputed mott 
of the evil in books or in men. He facrifices virtue to 
convenience, and is fo much more careful to pleafe than 
to inftru€, that he feems to write without any moral pur- 
pofe. From his oe indeed a fyftem of focial duty 
may be fele&ted, for he that thinks reafonably muft think 
‘morally ; buthis precepts and axioms drop cafually from 
him; he makes no juft diftribution of good or evil, nor 
is always careful to thew in the virtuous a difapprobation 
of the wicked; he carries his perfons intiferently 
through right and wrong, and at the clofe difntiffes them 
without further care, and leaves their examples to operate 
by chance. This fanlt the barbarity of his age cannot 
extenuate; for it is always a writer’s duty to make the 
world better, aud juftice is a virtue independent on time 
or place. 

e plots are often fo loofely formed, that a very 
flight confideration may improve them, and io carelefsly 
pee that he feems hot always fully to comprehend 

is own defign. He omits opportunities of inftructing or 
delighting, which the train of his ftory feems to force 
upon him, and apparently rejects thofe exhibitions which 
would be more alfecting, for the fake of thofe which are 
more talys 
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It may be obferved, that in many of his plays the latter 
part is evidently negle@ted. When he found himfelf 
near the end of his work, and in view of his reward, he 
fhortened the labour to {natch the profit. He therefore 
remits his efforts where he fhould moft vigoroufly exert 
them, and his cataftrophe is improbably produced or im- 
perfectly reprefented. 

He had no regard to diftinction of time or place, but 
gives to one age or nation, without {cruple, the cuftoms, 
anftitutions, and opinions of another, at the expence not 
only of likelihood, but of poffibility. Thefe faults Pope 
has endeavoured, with more zeal than judgment, to 
transfer to his imagined interpolators. We need not 
wonder to find Heéor quoting Ariftotle, when we fee the 
loves of Thefeus and Hippolyta combined with the Go. 
thick mythology of fairies. Shakfpeaie, indeed, was 
not the only violator of chronology, for in the fame age 
Sidney, who wanted not the advantages of learning, has, 
in his &rcadia, confounded the paftoral with the feudal 
times, the days of innocence, quiet, and ‘ecurity, with 
thofe of turbulence, violence, and adventure. 

In his comick fcenes he is feldom veiy fuccefsful, 
wheh he engages his characters in reciprocations ot 
fmartnefs and contefts of farcafm; their jefts are com- 
monly grofs, and their pleafantry licentious; neither his 

entlemen nor his Jadies have much delicacy, nor are 
ufficiently diftinguifhed from his clowns by any appear. 
ance of refined manners. Whether he reprefented the 
yeal converfation of his time is not eafy to determine ; 
the reign of Elizabeth is commonly fuppofed to have 
been a time of ftatelinefs, formality, and referve, yet 
perhaps the relaxations of that feverity were not very 
elegant. There muft, however, have been always ome 
modes of gaiety préferable to others, and a writer ought 
to chufe the bef. 

In tragedy his performance feems couftantly to be 
worfe, as his labour1s more. The effufions of paffion, 
which enigence forces out, are for the moft part 
firiking and energetick; but whenever he folicits his 
invention, or ftra.ns his faculties, the offspring of his 

throes 
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throes is tumour, meannefs, tedioufnefs, and obfcu- 
rity. 

Ta narration he affects a difproportionate pomp of 
diGion, and a wearifome train of circumlocution, and 
tells the incident imperfe@tly in many words, which 
might have been more plainly delivered in few, Nar. 
ration in dramatick poety is naturally tedious, as it is 
unanimated and inattive, and obftruéts the progrefs of 
the ation ; it Should therefore always be rapid, and en-~ 
livened by frequent interruption. Shakfpeare found it 
an encumbrance, and inftead of lightening it by brevity, 
endeavoured to recommend it by dignity and {plendor. 

His declamations or fet fpeeches are commonly cold 
and weak, for his power was the power of nature ; when 
he endeavoured, ike other tragick writers, to catch op- 
portunities of amplification, and inftead of inquiring 
what the occafion demanded, to fhew how much his ftores 
of knowledge could fupply, he feldom efcapes without 
the pity or refentment of his reader. 

It is incident to hiat to be now and chen entangled 
with an unwieldy fentiment, which he cannot well ex- 
prefs, and will not rejeét; he ftruggles with it a while, 
and if it continues ftubborn, comprifes it in words fuch 
‘ks occur, and leaves it to be difentangled and evalved 
by thofe who have more leifure to beftow upon it, 

Not that always where the language is intricate the 
thought is fubtle, or the image always great where the 
line is bulky; the equality of words to things is very 
often neglected, and trivial fentiments and vulgar ideas 
difappoint the attention, to which they are recommend- 
ed by forlorous epithets and fwelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have moft reafon 
to complain when he approaches neareft to his higheit 
excellence, and feems fully refolved to fink them in de- 
jection, and mollify them with tender emotions by the 
fall of greatnefs, the danger of innocence, or the crofles 
of love, What he does beft, he foon ceafes todo. He 
is net leng foft and pathetick without fome idle conceic, 
orcontemptible equivocation. He no fooner begins to 
move, than he counteratts himfelf; and terror and pity, 

as 
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as they are rifing in the mind, are checked and blafted 
by fudden frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakfpeare, what lumineus vapours 
are to the traveller: he follows it at all adventures; it 
is fere to lead him out of his way, and fure to engulf him 
in the mire, It has fome malignant power aver his mind, 
and its fafcinations are irrefifible. Whatever be the 
dignity or profundity of his difquifition, whether he be 
enlarging knowledge or exalting affection, whether he 
be amufing attention with incidents, or enchaining it in 
fufpenfe, let but a quibble fpring up before him, and he 
leaves his work unfinifhed. A quibble is the golden 
apple for which he will always turn afide from his career, 
or ftoop from his elevation. A quibble, poor and barren 
as itis, gave him fuch delight, that he was content to 
purchafe it, by the facrifice of reafoa, propriety, and 
truth. A quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra for 
which he loft the world, and was contens to lofe it. 

It will be thought ftrange, that, in enumerating the 
defeéts of this writer, I have not yet mentioned his ne- 
elect of the unities his violation of thofe laws which 
have been inftituted and eftablithed by the joint autho- 
raty of poets and of criticks. 

For his other deviations from the art of writing, Iie- 
fign him to critical juftice, without making any other 
demand in his favour, than that which muft be indulged 
to all human excellence; that his virtues be rated with 
his failings: but, from the cenfure which this irregu~ 
larity may bring upon him, I fhall, with due reverence 
to that learning which I muft oppofe, adventure to try 
how I can defend him, 

His hiftories, being neither tragedies nor comedies, 
are not fubjeét to any of their laws; nothing more is 
neceflary to all the praife which they expect, than that 
the changes of aétion be fo prepared as to be underftood, 
that the incidents be various and affecting, and the cha. 
ra€ters confiftent, natural, and diftin&. No other unity 
is intended, and thegefore none is ta be fought. 

In his other works he has well enqugh preferved the 
wnity of a€tion. He has not, indeed, an intrigue regh- 

larly 
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Jarly perplexed and regularly unravelled ; he does not 
endeavour to hide his defign only to difcover it, for this 
is feldom the order of real events, and Shakfpeare is the 
poet of nature: but his plan has commonly what Arifothe 
requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end; one event 
js concatenated with another, and the conclufion fol- 
lows by eafy confequence. There are perhaps fome 
incidents that might be fpared, as in other poets there is 
much talk that only fills up time upon the flage; but 
the general fyftem makes gradual advances, and the end 
of the play 1s the end of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has fhewn no re. 
gard; and perhaps a nearer view of the principles on 
which they fland will diminifh their value, and withdraw 
from them the veneration which, from the time of Cor- 
neille, they have very generally received, by difcover~ 
ing that they have given more trouble to the poet, than 
pleafure to the auditor, 

The neceflity of obferving the unities of time and place 
arifes from the fuppofed neceflity of making the drama 
credible. The eriticks hold it impoflible, that an aCtion 
of months or years can be poflibly believed to pafs in 
three hours; or that the {peétator can fuppofe himfelf to- 
fit in the theatre, while ambafladors go and return be- 
twecn diftant kings, while armies aie levied and towns 
befieged, while an exile wanders and returns, or till he 
whom they faw courting his miftrefs, fhall lament the 
untimely fall of his fon. The mind revolts from evident 
falfehood, and fiction lofes its force when it departs from: 
the refemblance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time neceffarily arifes 
the contraction of place. ‘The fpe€tator, who knows that 
he faw the firit a@ at Alexandria, cannot fuppofe that he 
fees the next at Rome, at a diftance to which not the dra- 
gong of Medea could, in fo thort a time, have tranfported 
him; he knows with certainty that he has not changed 
his place; and he knows that place cannot change itfelf’; 
that what was a houfe cannot become a plain; that what 
was Thebes can never be Perfepolis. 


Such 
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Such is the triumphant language ‘with whith a critick 
exults over the mjfery of an irregular poet, and exults 
commonly without refiftance or reply. It is time there- 
fore to tell him, by the authority of Shakfpeare, that he 
affomies, as an unqueftionable principle, a ey which, 
while his breath is forming it into words, his underfand~ 
ing pronounces to be fale. It is falfe, that any repre. 
fentation is miffakcn for reality; that any dramatick 
fable in its materiality was ever credible, or, for afingle 
moment, was ever credited. 

The objection arifing from the impofibility of paffing 
the firft hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, fup- 
pofes, that when the play opens the {peétator really ima- 
gines himfelf ac Alexandria, and believes that his walk 
to the theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he 
lives in tae days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he 
that imagines this may imagine more. He that can take 
the flage at one time for the palace of the Ptofemies, 
may take it in half an hour for the promontory of Actium, 
Delufion, it delufion be admitted, has no certain limita. 
tion ; if the {pectator can be once perfuadea, that his old 
acquaintance are Alexander and Cefar, that a room 
illuminated with candles is the plain of Pharvalia, or the 
bank of Granicus, he is in a ftate of elevation above the 
reach of reafon, or of truth, and from the heights of 
empyrean poetry, may defpife the circumf{criptions of 
terreftrial nature. (There is no reafon why a mind thus 
wandéring in ecitafy fhould count the clock, or why an 
houf field not be a century in that calenture of the 
brains that can make the flage a field. 

The truth is, that the fpectators are always in their 
fenfes, and know, from the firft a& to the laft, that the 
ftage is only a ftage, and that the players are only piay- 
ers. Theycome to hear a certain number of lines re- 
cited with juft gefture and elegant modglation. ‘I he lines 
relate to fome ation, and an action muft be in fome 
place; but the different actions that complere a ftory 
may be in places very remiote from each others and 
where is the abfurdicy of allowing that {pace to repre- 
fent fit Athens, and then Sicily, waich was always 

known 
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known ‘to be weither Sicily nor Athens, but « modern 
theatre. 

By fuppofition, a3 place is introduced, time may bé 
extended; the time required by the fable elapfes for the 
mof part between the ads; for, of fo much of the action 
as is.reprefented, the real and poetical duration is rhe 
fame.' Hf, in the fir att, preparations for war againit 
Mithridates are réprefented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without abfurdity, be reprefent- 
ed, in the cataftrophe, as happening in Pontus; we 
know that there is neither war, nor preparation for war 5 
we krow that we are neither in Rome nor Pontus; that 
neither Michridaces nor Lucullus are before us. The dra~ 
ma exhibits fucceffive imitations of fuccefive attions, 
and why may not the fecond imitation reprefent an a@ion 
that happened years after the firit; if it be fo connedted 
with it, that nothing but time can be fuppofed to inter- 
vene, Time is, of all modes of exiftence, moft obfequi- 
ous to the imagination ; a lapfe of years is as eafily con- 
ceived as a paffage of hours. In contemplation we eafily 
contraét the time of real a@tions, and therefore willingly 
Perot it to be contra€ted when we only fee their imi- 
ation 


Je will be afked, how the drama moves, if it is not 
credited. It 1s credited with all the credit due ta a 
drama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as a juit 
piiture of a real original ; as reprefenting tu the auditor’ 
what he would himielf feel, if he were to do or fuffer 
what is there feigmed to be fuffered or to be done. The 
reflection that Amkes the heart is not, that the evils he- 
fore us ate real evils, but that they are evils to which we 
ourfelves rap be expofed. If there be at fallacy, it is 
not that we fancy the players, but that we fancy ourfelves 
unhappy for a moment; but we rather lament the poffi- 
bility chan fuppofe the prefence of mifery, as 4 mother 
weeps over her babe, when fhe remembers that death 
may take it from her. The deiight of tragedy proceeds 
from our confcioufnels of fidtron; if we thought riarders 
and treafons renl, they would pleaig no more. 


Vat, I {B3 Imitations 
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Imitations produce pain or pleafure, not becaufe they 
are miltaken for realities, but becaufe they bring reali- 
ties to mind, When the imagination is recreated by a 
painted land{fcape, the trees are not fuppofed capable to 
give us fhade, or the fountains coolne& ; but we confider, 
how we fhould be pleafed with tuch fountains playing 
befide us, and fuch woods waving over us. We are agi- 
tated in reading the hiftory of Henry the Fifth, yet no 
man takes his book for the field of Agincourt. A dra~ 
matick exhibition is a book recited with concomitants 
that increafe or diminifh its effet. Familiar comedy is 
often more powerful on the theatre, than in the page ; 
imperial tragedy is always lefs. The humour of Pe- 
truchio may be heightened by grimace; but what voice 
ar what gefture can hope to add dignity or force to the 
foliloquy of Cato? 

A play read, affeéts the mind like a play aéted. Itis 
thererore evident, that the action is riot fuppofed to be 
real; and it follows, that between the atts a longer or 
fhorter time may be allowed to pafs, and that no more 
account of fpace or duration is to be taken by the audi- 
tor of a drama, than by the reader of a narrative, before 
whom may pafs in an hour the life of a hero, or the re- 
volutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakfpeare knew the unities, and rejected 
them by defign, or deviated from them by happy igno- 
sance, it is, [ think, impoflible to decide, and ufelefs 
to enquire, We may realonably fuppofe, that, when he 
tufe to notice, he did not want the counfels and admo- 
nitions of {cholars and criticks, and that he at laft de- 
iiberately perfifted in a praétice, which he might have 
begun by chance. A\s nothing is effential to the fable, 
but unity of aétion, and as the unities of time and place 
are evidently frem falfe affumpticns, and, by circum- 
icribing the extent of the drama, leficn its variety, I 
cannot think it much to be lamented, that they were nor 
known by him, or not obferved: nor, if foch another 
poet cuuld arife, fhould J very vehemently reproach him, 
that his firft a paffed at Venice, and his next in Cyprus. 
Such violations of rules merely pofitive, become the 

coniprehenfive 
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comprehenfive genius of Shak{peare, and fuch cenflires 
are Ritable to the minute and flender criticifn of Vol- 
taire: 

Non ufque adeo permifeuit imis 
Longus fumma dies, ut non, ff voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Ceafare toll, 


Yet when I fpeak thus flightly of dramatick rules, I 
cannot but recollect how much wit and learning may be 
produced againft me; before Such authorities I am afraid 
to fland, not that I think the prefent queftion one of 
thofe that are to be decided by mere authority, but be- 
caufe it is to be fufpeéted, that thefe precepts have not 
been fo eafily received, but for better reafons than 1 have 
yet been able to find. The refult of my enquiries, in 
which it would be ludicrous to boait of impartiality, is, 
that the unities of time and place are not effential to a 
jut drama, that though they may fomctimes conduce to 
pleafure, they are always to be facrificed to the nobler 
beauties of variety and inftraction; and that a play, 
written with nice obfervatiqn of critical rules, is to be 
contemplated as an elaborate curiofity, as the produc of 
faperfluous and ojtentatious art, by which is fhewn, rather 
what is poffible, than what is neceffary. 

He that, without diminution of any other excellence, 
fhall preferve all the unities unbroken, deferves the hke 
applaufe with the architect, who fhall difplay all the 
orders of architecture in a citadel, without any deduc- 
tion from its ftrength; but the principal beauty of 4 cita- 
del is to exclude the enemy ; and the greateit graces of a 
play are to copy nature, and initruét life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically but de- 
liberately written, may recal the principles of the drama 
to a newexamination. lam almoft frighted at my own 
temerity ; and when I eftimate the fame and the flength 
of thofe that maintain the contraryopinion, am teady to 
fink down in reverential fileace ; as Aineas withdrew from 
the defence of Troy, when he faw Neptune fhaking the 
wall, and Juno heading the befiegers. 

Thofe whem my atguments cannot perfuade to give 
their approbation to the judgment of Shakfpeare, will 

Bz eafly, 
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eafily, if they confider the condition of his life, make 
fome allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man’s performances, ta be rightly eftimated, 
muft be compared with the ftate of the age in which he 
lived, and with his own particular opportunities; and 
though to a reader a book be not worfe or better for the 
circumftances of the author, yet as there is always a filent 
reference of human works to human abilities, and as the 
enquiry, how far man may extend his defigns, or how 
high he may rate his native force, is of far greater dig- 
nity than in what rank we fhall pe any particular 
performance, curiofity is always bufy to difcover the in- 
dtruments, as well as to furvey the workmanship, to know 
how much is to be aicribed to original powers, and how 
much to caiual and aaventitious help. ‘The palaces of 
Pera or Mcxico were certainly mean and incommodious 
habitations, if compared to the houfes of European mo- 
narchs; yet who could forbear to view them with afto- 
nifhment, who remembered that they were built without 
the ule of iron? 

The Engtith nation, in the time of Shakipeare, was 
yet flruggling to emerge from barbarity. The philology 
of Italy had been tranfplanted hither in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth; and the learned languages had been 
fuccetsfully cuitivated by Lilly, Linacre, and More; by 
Pole, Cheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards by Smith, 
Clerk, Haddon, and Afcham. Greek was now taught 
to boys in the principal fehools; and thofe who united 
elegance with learning, read, with great diligence, the 
{talian and Spnaith poets. But literature was yet con- 
fined to profeifed fcholars, or to men and women of high 
rank, ‘The publick was grofs and dark; and to be able 
to read and write, was an accomplifhment {till valued 
for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A 
people newly awakened to literary curiofity, being yet 
unacquainted with the true ftate of things, knows not 
how to jadge uf that which is propofed as its refem- 
blance. Whatever is remote from common appearances 
is always welcome to vulgar, as to childih credulity ; 

and 
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and of a country unenlightened by learning, the whole 
people is the vulgar. The ftudy of thofe who then alpired 
to plebeian learning was laid out upon adventures, gi- 
ants, dragons, and enchantments. he Death of Arthur 
was the favourite volume. 

The mind, which has feafted on the luxurious won- 
ders of fition, has no tafte of the infipidity of truth. A 
play, which imitated only the common occurrences of 
the world, would, upon the admirers of Palmerin and 
Guy of Warwick, have made litte impreffion; he that 
wrote for fuch an audience was under the neceflity of 
looking round for ftrange events amd fabulous tranfac- 
tions, and that incredibility, by which maturer know- | 
ledge is offended, was the chief recommendation of 
writings, to unfkilful curiofity. 

Our author’s plots are generally borrowed from novels ; 
and it is reafonable to fappofe, that he chofe the mot 
popular, fuch as were read by many, and related by 
more; for his audience could not have followed him 
through the intricacies of the drama, had they not held 
the thread of the ftory in their hands. 

The ftories, which we now find only in remoter au- 
thors, were in his time acceflible and familiar. The 
fable of 4s you lke et, which is fuppofed to be copied 
from Chaucer's Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet of thofe 
times; and old Mr. Cibber rememabeicd the tale of 
Hamlet in plain Englifh profe, which the criticks have 
now to feek in Saxo Grammaticus. 

His Englifh hiftories he took from Englifh chronicles 
and Englifh ballads; and’ as the ancient writers were . 
made known to his countrymen by verfions, they fup- 
plied him with new fubjects; he dilated fome of Pla- 
tarch’s lives into plays, when they had been tranflated 
by North. 

His plots, whether hiftorical or fabulous, are always 
crouded with incidents, by which the attention of a rude 
people was more eafily caught than by fentiment or ar- 
gumentation; and fuch is the power of the marvellous, 
even over thofe who defpife it, that every man finds his 
mind more ftrongly feized by the tragedies of Shak{peare 
: [B 3] than 
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than of any other writer; others pleafe us by particular 
fpéeeches, but he always makes us anxious for the event, 
and has perhaps excelled all but Homer in fecuring the 
firt purpofe of a writer, by exciting reftlefs and an- 
quenchable curiofity, and compell.ng him that reads his 
work to read it through. 

The fhows and buitle with which his plays abound have 
the fanie original. As knowledge advances, pleafare 
paffes from the eye to the ear, but returns, as it declines, 
from the ear to the eye. Thofe :o whom our author’s 
Jabours were exhibited had more fkill in pomps or pro- 
ceffions than if poetical language, and perhaps wanted 
fome vifible and difcriminated events, as comments on 
the dialogue. He knew how he should moft pleafe; and 
whether his practice 1s more agreeable to nature, or 
whether his exampic has piejudicea the nation, we ftill 
find that on cur ftage fomething muft be done as well as 
faid, and irative declamation is very coldly heard, 
however mulical or elegant, paffionate or fubsime. 

Voltaire expreffes his wonder, that our author’s ex- 
travagancies are endured by a nation, which has feen the 
tragedy of Coro, Let him be anfwered, that Addifon 
fpeaks the language of poets, and Shakfpeare, of men. 

fe find in Caro innumerable beauties which enamour us 
of its author, but we fee nothing that acquaints us with 
human fentiments or human actions; we place it with 
the faire and the nobleft progeny which judgment pro- 
pagates by conjunétion with learning; but Osse/Je is the 
vigorous and vivacious offspring of obfervation impreg~ 
nated by genius. Cato aftords a {plendid exhibition of 
artificial and fiétitious manners, and delivers juft and 
noble teutiments, in dittion eafy, elevated, and harmo. 
nious, but its hopes and fears communicate no vibration 
to the heart; the compofition refers us only to the 
writer; we pronounce the name of Caro, but we think 
on Adéijon. 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a garden 
accurately formed and diligently planted, varied with 
fhades, and fcented with flowers; the compofition of 
Shakipeare is a foreft, in which oaks extend their 
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branches, and pines tower in the air, interfperfed fome~ 
times with weeds and brambles, and fometimes giving 
fhelter to myrtles and to rofes; filling the eye with aw- 
ful pomp, and gratifying the mind with endlefs diverfiry. 
Other poets difplay cabinets of precious rarities, mi. 
nutely finifhed, wrought into fhape, and polifhed into 
brightneis, Shakipeare opens a mine which contains 
gold and diamonds in unexhauftible plenty, though 
clouded by incruftations, debafed by impurities, and 
mingled with a mafs of meaner minerals, 

It has been much difputed, whether Shakfpeare owed 
his excellence to his own native force, or wether he had 
the common helps of fcholaftick education, the pre- 
cepts of critical {cience, and the examples of ancient 
authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shak- 
{peare wanted learning, that he had no regular educa~ 
tion, nor much fkill in the dead languages. Jonfon, his 
friend, affirms, that be bad /mall Lann, avd Iefs Greehz 
who, befides that he had no imaginable temptation to 
falfehood, wrote at a time when the character and ace 
quifitions of Shakfpeare were known to multitudes. His 
sevidence ought therefore to decide the controverfy, un« 
lefs iome teftimony of equal force could be oppofed. 

Some have imagined, that they have difcovered deep 
learning in many imitations of old writers; but the ex. 
amples which I have known urged, were drawn from 
books tranflated in his time; or were fuch eafy coinci- 
dences of thought, as will happen to all who confider the 
fame fubje@s ; or fach remarks on life or axioms of mo~ 
rality as float in converfation, and are tranfmitted 
through the world in proverbial fentences. 

I have found it remarked, that, in this important fen- 
tence, Go, before, Pil follow, we read a tranflation of, 
J prae, fequar. Y have been told, that when Caliban, 

ter a pleafing dream, fays, I cry’d te fleep again, the 
author imitates Anacreon, who had, like every other 
man, thg fame with on the fame occafion. 

There are a few paflages whieb may pafs for imita- 
tions, bat fo few, that the exception only confirms the 
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rule; he obtained them from accidental quotations, or 
by oral communication, and as he ufed what he had, 
would have ufed more if he had obtained it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confeffedly taken from the 
Menaechmi of Plautus; from the only play of Plautus 
which was then in Englifh. What can be more proba- 
ble, than that he who copied that, would have copied 
more; but that thofe which were not tranflated were in- 
acceflible ? 

Whether he knew the modern languages is uncertain. 
"That his plays have fome French fcenes proves but little ; 
he might eaffly procure them to be written, and proba- 
bly, even though he had known the language in the com- 
mon degree, he could not have written t without affift- 
ance. inthe ftory of Romeo and Fultet he is obferved to 
have followed the iinghth tranflation, where it deviates 
from the Italian; but this on the other part proves no- 
thing againft his knowledge of the original. He was to 
copy, not what he knew himfelf, but what was known 
to his audience. . 

It is moft likely that he had learned Latin ‘ufficiently 
to make him acquainted with conftruétion, but that he 
never advanced to an eafy perufal of the Roman authors. 
Concerning his {kill in modern languages, 1 can find no 
fufficient ground of determimation; but as no imitations 
of French or Italian authors have been difcovered, though 
the Italian poetry was then high in efteem, I am inclined 
to believe, that he read little more than Englifh, and 
Seale for his fables only fuch tales as*he found tran{- 
ated, 

That much knowledge is {cattered over his works is 
very juftly obferved by Pope, but it is often fuch know- 
ledge as books did not fupply. He that wall underftand 
Shakfpeare, muft not be content to ftudy him in the 
Clofet, he mutt look for his meaning fometimes among 
the {ports of the field, and fometimes among the manu. 
factures of the fhop. 

The:e is however proof enough that he was a yery dili- 
gent ieader, nor was onr language then fo indigent of 
books, but that he migat very liberally indulge his cu- 
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riofity without excurfion into foreign literature. Many 
of the Roman authors were tranflated, and fome of the 
Greek ; the Reformation had filled the kingdom with 
theological learning ; moft of the topicks of Favasa dif 
quifition had found Englith writers ; and poetry had beea 
cultivated, not only with diligence, but fuccefs. This 
was a ftock of knowledge fufficient tor a mind fo capable 
of appropriating and improving it. 

But the greater part of his excellence was the product 
of his own genius. He found the Englifh flage in a ftate 
of the utmoft radenefs; no eflays either in tragedy or 
comedy had appeared, from which it could he difcovered 
to what degree of delight either one or other might be 
carried. Neither character nor dialogue were yet un- 
deritood. Shakfpeare may be truly faid to have ittro- 
duced them both amongft us, and in fome of his happier 
fcenes to have carried them both to the utmoft height. 

By what gradations of improvement he proceeded, is 
not eafily known; for the chronology of his works is yet 
unfettled. Rowe is of opinion, that perhaps ave are not to 
look for his beginning, Ike thofe of other wreters, in his 
leaft perfedt works; art had fo little, and nature fo large a 
_ wfhare in ushat be did, that for ought I know, {ays he, rhe 
performances of bis youth, as they were the moft vigorous, 
were the bef. But the power of nature is only the power 
of ufing to any certain purpofe the matcrials which dili- 
gence procures, or opportunity fupplies. Nature gives no 
man knowledge, and when images are colfeéted by ftudy 
and experience, can only affilt in combining or applying 
them. Shakfpeare, however favoured by nature, could 
impart only what he had learned; and as he muft in- 
creafe his ideas, like other mortals, by gradual acqui- 
fition, he, like them, grew wifer as he grew older, 
could difplay life better, as he knew it more, and in- 
ftru€t with more efficacy, as he was himfelf more amply 
inftrudted. 

There is a vigilance of obfervation and accuracy of 
diflinétion which books and precepts cannot confer; 
from this almoit all original and native excellence pro- 
seeds. Shakipeare muft have looked upon mankind with 

per- 
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perfpicacity, in the higheft degree curious and attentive. 
Other writers borrow their characters from preceding 
writers, and diverfify them only by the accidental appen- 
dages of prefent manners; the drefe is a little varied, 
but the body is the fame. Our author had both matter 
and form to provide; for, except the characters of Chau- 
cer, to whom I think he is not much indebted, there 
were no writers in Englifh, and perhaps not many in 
other modern languages, which fhewed life in its native 
colours. 

The conteft about the original benevolence or malig- 
nity of man had not yet commenced. Speculation had 
not yet attempted to analyfe the mind, to trace the paf- 
fions to their fources, to unfold the feminal principles of 
vice and virtue, or found the depths of the heart for the 
motives of action. All thofe enquiries, which from that 
time that human nature became the fafhionable ftudy, 
have been made fometimes with nice difcernment, but 
often with idle fubtilty, were yet unattempted. The 
tales, with which the infancy of learning was fatisfied, 
exhibited only the fuperficial appearances of aétion, rc- 
Iated the events, but omitted the caufes, and were form- 
ed for fuch as delighted in wonders rather than in truth. 
Mankind was not then to be ftudied in the clofets he 
that would know the world, was under the neceflity of 
gleaning hig own remarks, by mingling as he could in 
ats bufinefs and amufements. 

Boyle congkatulated himfelf upon his high birth, be- 
caufe it favoured his curiofity, by facilitating his accefe, 
Shakfpeare had no fuch advantage; he came to London 
a needy adventurer, and lived for a time by very mean 
employments. Many works of genius and learning have 
been performed in ftates of life that appear very littie 
favourable to thought or to enquiry; fo many, that he 
whe confiders them is inclined to think that he fees en- 
terprize and perfeverance predominating over all ex- 
ternal agency, and bidding help and hindrance vanith 
before them. The genius uf Shakfpeare was not to be 
depreffed by the weight of poverty, nor limited by the 
hasrow converfation to which men in want are inevitably 
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condemned ; the incathbrances of his fortune were fhaken 
from his mind, as dew-drops from a lion’s mane, 

Though he had fo many difficulties to encounter, and 
fo little affiftance to {urmount them, he has been uble to 
obtain an exaét knowledge of many modes of life, and 
many cafts of native difpofitions; to vary them with 
great multiplicity ; to mark them by nice diftindtions ; 
and to fhew them in full view by proper combinations. 
In this part of his performances he had none to imitate, 
but has been himfelf imitated by all fucceeding writers ; 
and it may be doubted, whether from all his fucceffors 
more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or more rules of 
practical prudence, can be collected, than he alone has 
given to his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of men ; 
he was an exact furveyor of the inanimate world; his de- 
{criptions have always fome peculiarities, gathered by 
contemplating things as they really exift. It may be ob- 
ferved, that the oldeft poets of many nations preferve 
their reputation, and that the following generations of 
wit, after a fhort celebrity, fink into oblivion. The 
firft, whoever they be, muf# take their fentiments and 
defcriptions immediately from knowledge; the refem- 
blance is therefore juft, their deferiptions are verified by 
every eye, and their fentiments acknowledged by every 
breaft. 'Thofe whom their fame invites to the fame flu- 
dies, copy partly them, and partly nature, till the books 
of one age gain fuch authority, as to ftand id the place of 
nature to another, and imitation, always deviating 2 
little, becomes at laft capricious and cafual. Shak. 
fpeare, whether life or natare be his fubjedt, fhews 
plainly, that he has feen with his own eyes; he gives 
the image which he receives, not weakened or diftoited 
by the intervention of any other mind; the ignorant feel 
his reprefentations to be juft, and the learned fee that 
they are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be eafy to find any author, ex- 
cept Homer, who invented fo mach as Shakfpeare, who 
fo much advanced the ftudies which he caltivated, or 
effufed {9 much novelty upon his age ox country. . 

orm, 
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form, the charaéters, the language, and the fhows of the 
Engiifh drama are his. He feems, fays Dennis, to bave 
been the very original of our Englifo tragical harmony, 
that is, the harmony of blank werfe, diverfified often by 
diffyllable and iriffyllable terminations, For the diverfity 
diftingurfbes it froia herorck harmony, and by bringing i 
nearer to common ufe makes it more proper to gain attention, 
and more fit for adtton and dialogue. Such verfe we make 
ewhen we are writing profe; we make fuch verfe in common 
converfation, 

I know not whether this praife is rigoroufly jut. The 
diffyllable termination, which the critick rightly appro- 
priates to the drama, Is to be found, though, | think, 
not in Gorboduc, which is confeffedly before our author ; 
yet in Hieronymo*, of which the date is not certain, but 
which there is reafon to believe at leaft as old as his ear- 
lieft plays. ‘I'his however is certain, that he is the firft 
who taught either tragedy or comedy to pleafe, there 
being no theatrical piece of any older writes, of which 
the name is known, except to antiquaries and collectors 
of books, which are fought becaufe they are fcarce, 
and would not have been fearce, had they been much 
efteemed. 

To him we muft afcribe the praife, unlefs Spenfer 
may divide it with him, of having firft difcovered to how 
much {moothnefs and harmony the Englifh language 
could be foftened. He has fpeeches, perhaps fometimes 
feenes, which have all the delicacy of Rowe, without his 
effeminacy. He endeavours indeed commonly to ftrike 
by the force and vigour of his dialogue, but he never 
executes his purpofe better, than when he tries to footh 
by foftnefs. 

Yet it muft be at laft confefled, that as we owe every 
thing to him, he owes fomething to us; that, if much 
of his praife is paid by perception and judgment, much 
is likewife given by cuftom and veneration, We fix our 
eyes upon his graces, and turn them from his deformi- 
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ties, and endure in him what we fhould in another loath 
or defpife. If we endured without praifing, refpect for 
the father of our drama might excufe us; but I have feen, 
in the book of fome modern critick, a collection of ann- 
malies, which fhew that he has corrupted language by 
every mode of depravation, but which his admirer has 
accumulated as a monument of honour. 

He has fcenes of undoubted and perpetual excellence, 
but perhaps not one play, which, if it were now ex- 
hibited as the work of a contemporary writer, would be 
heard to the conclufion. I am indeed far from thinking, 
that his works were wrought to his own ideas of perfec- 
tion; when they were fuch as would fatisfy the audience, 
they fatisfied the writer. It is feldom that authors, 
though more ftudious of fame than Shak({peare, rife much 
above the ftandard of their own age; to add a little to 
what is beft will always be fufficient for prefent praife, 
and thofe who find themfelves exalted into fame, are 
willing to credit thei: encomiatts, and to {pare the labour 
of contending with themfelves. 5‘ 

It does not appear, that Shakfpeare thought his works 
worthy of pofterity, that he levied any ideal tribute upon 
fature times, or had any further profpect, than of pre- 
fent popularity and prefent profit. When his plays had 
been aéted, his hope was at an end; he folicited no ad- 
dition of honour from the reader. He therefore made no 
fcruple to repeat the fame jefts in many dialogues, or to 
entangle different plots by the fame knot of perplexity, 
which may be at leaft forgiven him, by thofe who recol- 
led, that of Congreve’s four comedies, two are con- 
cluded by a marriage in a mafk, by a deception, which 
perhaps never happened, and which, whether likely or 
not, he did not invent. 

So carelefs was this great poet of future fame, that, 
though he retired to eafe and plenty, while he was yet 
litthe declined into the wale of years, before he could be 
difgufted with fatigue, or difabled by infirmity, he made 
no collection of his works, nor defired to refeue thofe 
that had been already publithed from the deprava- 
tions that obfcured them, or fecure to the reft . ites 
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Of the plays which bear the name of Shakfpeare in 
the late editions, the greater part were not publithed till 
about feven years after his death, and the few which 
appeared in his life are apparently thruft into the world 
without the care of the author, and therefore probably 
without his knowledge. 

Of all the publithers, clandeftine or profeffed, the 
negligence and unfkilfulnefs has by the late revifers been 
fuficiently fhewn. ‘he faults of all are indeed nume- 
yous and grois, and have not only corrupted many paf- 
fages perhaps beyond recovery, but have brought others 
into fufpicion, which are only obfcured by obfolete 
phrafeology, or by the writer’s unfkilfulnefs and affec- 
tation. To alter is more eafy than to explain, and 
temerity is a more common quality than diligence. 
Thofe who faw that they muft employ conjecture to a 
certain degree, were willing to indulge it a little fur- 
ther. Had the author publithed his own works, we 
fhould have fat quietly down to difentangle his intri- 
cacies, and clear his obfcurities ; but now we tear what 
we cannot loofe, and eject what we happen not to un- 
derftand, 

The faults are more than could have happened without 
the concurrence of many caufes. The ftyle of Shakfpeare 
was in itfelf ungrammatical, perplexed, and obfcure ; 
his works were tran{cribed fer the players by thofe who 
may be fuppoied to have feldom underftood them; they 
were tranimitted by copiers equally unfkilful, who ftill 
multiplied errors; they were perhaps fometimes muti- 
lated by the adtors, for the fake of fhortening the 
{peeches; and were at laft printed without correction of 
athe prefs. 

In this ftate they remained, not as Dr. Warburton 
fuppofes, becaufe they were unregarded, but becaufe the 
editor’s art was not yet applied to modern languages, 
and our anceitors were accultomed to fo much negligence 
of Englith printers, that they could very patiently en- 
dure it. At laf an edition was undertaken by Rowe ; 
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not becaufe a poet was to be publifhed by a poet, for 
Rowe feems to have thought very little on corre@tion or 
explanation, but that our author’s works might appear 
like thofe of his fraternity, with the appendages of a 
life and recommendatory preface. Rowe has been cla- 
moroully blamed for not performing what he did not 
undertake, and it is time that juitice be done him, by 
confeffing, that though he feems to have had no thought 
of corruption beyond the printer’s errars, yet he has made 
many emendations, if they were not made before, which 
his fucceflors have received without acknowledgment, 
and which, if they had produced them, would have fill- 
ed pages and pages with cenfures of the ftupidity by 
which the faults were committed, with difplays of the 
abfurdities which they involved, with oitentatious expo- 
fitions of the new reading, and felf-congratulations on 
the happinefs of difcovering it. 5 

As of the other editors, I have preferved the prefaces, 
I have likewife boriowed the author’s life from Rowe, 
though not written with much elegance or {pirit; it 
relates however what is now to be known, and there- 
fore deferves to pafs through all fucceeding publica- 
tions. 

The nation had been for many years content enough 
with Mr. Rowe’s performance, when Mr. Pope made 
them acquainted with the true ftate of Shak{peare’s text, 
fhewed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave reafon 
to hope that there were means of reforming it. He col- 
lated the old copies, which none had thought to examine 
before, and reftored many lines to their integrity; but, 
by a very compendious criticifm, he rejected whatever 
he difliked, and thought more of amputation than of 
cure. 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. Warburton 
for diftinguihhing the genuine from the {purious plays. 
In this choice he exerted no judgment of his own; the 
plays which he received, were given by Hemings and 
Condel, the fir editors; and thofe which he rejected, 
though, accarding to the licentiou{nefs of the prefs in 
thofe times, they were printed during Shak{peare’s life, 
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with his name, had been omitted by his friends, and 
were never added to his works before the edition of 
1664, from which they were copied by the later prin- 
ters. 

This is a work which Pope feems to have thought un- 
worthy of his abilities, being not able to fupprefs his 
contempt of she dull duty of an editor. He underftood 
but half his undertaking. The duty of a collator is in- 
deed dull, yet, like other tedious tafks, is very necef- 
fary ; but an emendatory critick would ill difcharge his 
duty, without qualities very different from dulnefs. In 
perufing a corrupted piece, he muft have before him all 
pofibilities of meaning, with all poflibilities of expref- 
fion, Such muft be his comprehention of thought, and 
fuch his cepioufnels of ranguage. Out of many readings» 
poflible, he muift be able to felect that which beft fuits 
with the flate, opinions, and modes of language pre- 
vailing in every age, and with his author's particular 
caft of thought, and turn of expreffion. Such muft be 
his knowledge, and fuch his tafte. Conjecturai criticifm 
demands more than humanity poffefles, and he that ex- 
ercifes it with molt praife, has very frequent need of 
indulgence. Let us now be told no more of the dull duty 
of an editor. 

Confidence is the common confequence of fuccefs. 
They whofe excellence of any kind has been loudl, cele- 
brated, are ready to conclude, that their powers are 
univerfal, Pope’s edition fell below his own expetta- 
tions, and he was fo much offended, when he was found 
to have left any thing for others to do, that he pafled 
the latter part of his life in a ftate of hoftility with ver- 
bal criticifm. 

I have retained all his notes, that no fragment of io 
great a writer may be Joft; his preface, valuable alike 
for elegance of compofition and Juftnefs of remark, and 
containing a general criticifm on his author, fo extenfive 
that little can be added, and fo exaét, that little can be 
difputed, every editor has an intereft to {upprefs, but 
that every reader would demand its infertion. 
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Pope was fucceeded by Theobald, a man of narrow 
comprehenfion, and {mall acquifitions, with no native 
and intrinfic fplendor of genius, with little of the arti- 
ficial light of learning, but zealous for minute accuracy, 
and not negligent in purfuing it. He collated the 
ancient copies, and reétified many errors. A man fo 
anxioufly icrupulous might have been expected to do 
more, but what little he did was commonly right. 

In his reports of copies and editions le is not to be 
trufted without examination. He {peaks fometimes in. 
definitely of copies, when he has only one. In his enu- 
meration of editions, he mentions the two firft folios as 
of high, and the third folio as of middle authority ; but 
the truth is, that the firft is equivalent to all others, and 
that the reft only deviate from it by the printer’s negli. 
gence. Whoever has any of the folios has all, excepting 
thofe diverfities which mere reiteration of editions will 
produce. I collated them all at the beginning, but 
afterwards ufed only the firft. 

Of his notes I have generally retained thofe which ha 
retained himfelf in his fecond edition, except when they 
were confuted by fubfequent annotators, or were too mi- 
nite to merit prefervation, I have fometimes adopted his 
reftoration of a comma, without inferting the panegyrick 
in which he celebrated himfelf for his atchigvement. 
The exuberant excrefcence of his diction I have often 
lopped, his triumphant exultations over Pope and Rowe 
I have fometimes iuppreffed, and his contemptible olten~ 
tation | have frequently concealed; but 1 have in fome 
places fhewn him, as he would have fhewa himfelf, for 
the reader’s diverfion, that the inflated emptinefs of 
fome notes may juitify or excufe the contraction of the 
reft. 

Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and 
faithlefs, thus petulant and oftentatious, by the good 
luck of haying Pope for his enemy, has efcapédy and 
e(caped plone, with reputation, from this undertaking. 
So willingly does the world juppost thofe who folicit 
favour, againft thofe who command’ reverence; and {9 
eafily is he praifed, whom no man can envy. 
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Oar author fell then into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opinion, 
eminently qualified by nature for fuch fludies. He had, 
what is the firft requifite to emendatory criticifm, that 
intuition by which the poet’s intertion is immediately 
difcovered, and that dexterity of intelleét which dil- 
patches its work by the eafieft means. He had undoubt- 
edly read much; his acquaintance with cuftoms, op!- 
nions, and traditions, feems to hsve been large; and he 
is often learned without thew. He feldom paffes what 
he does not anderftand, without an attempt to find or to 
make a meaning, and fometimes haftily makes what a 
little more attention would have found. He is folicitous 
to reduce to grammar, what he could not be fure that 
his author intended to be graminatical. Shakipeare re- 
garded more the feries of ideas, than of words; and his 
language, not being defigned for the reader’s defk, was 
all that he defired iz to be, if it conveyed his meaning 
to the andience. 

Hanmer’s care of the metre has been too viulently 
cenfured. He found the meafure reformed in fo many 
paflages, by the filent labours of fome editors, with the 
filent acquiefcence of the reft, that he thought himfelt 
allowed to extend a little further the licence, which had 
already been carried fo far without reprehenfion ; and of 
his corrections in general, it mutt be confefled, that the 
are often juit, and made commonly with the leaft poffible 
violation of the teat. 

But, by inferting his emendations, whether invented 
or borrowed, into the page, without any notice of vary- 
ing copies, he has appropriated the labour of his prede- 
ceflors, and made his own edition of litde authority. 
His confidence indeed, both in himfclf and othets, was 
too great; he fuppoies all to be right that was done by 
Pope and Theobald ; he feems not to fuspeét a critick cf 
fallibilicty, and it was but reafonable that he fhould claim 
what he fo liberally granted. 

As he never writes without careful enquiry and dili- 
gent confideration, ] have received all his notes, and 
believe that every seadex wil] with for more. 
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OF the laft editor it is more difficult to peak. Refpect 
is due to high place, tendernefs to living reputation, and 
veneration to genius and learning; but he cannot be 
juftly offended at that liberty of which he has himielf fo 
frequently given an example, nor very folicitous what is 
thought of notes, which he ought never to have confidered 
as part of his ferious employments, and which, I fuppofe, 
fince the ardor of compofition is remitted, he no longer 
numbers among his happy effufions. 

The original and predominant error of his commen- 
tary, is acquiefcence in his firft thoughts; that precipi- 
tation which is produced by confcioufnefs of quick dif- 
cernment; and that confidence which prefumes ta do, 
by furveying the furface, what labour only can perform, 
by penetrating the bottom. His notes exhibit fometimes 
perverfe interpretations, and fometimes improbable con- 
jeétures; he at one time gives the author more profun-~ 
dity of meaning than the fentence admits, and at another 
difcovers abfurdities, where the fente is plain to every 
ether reader. But his emendations are Jikewife often 
happy and juft; and his interpretation of obfcure paffages 
lezrned and fagacious. 

* Of his notes, I have commonly reje@ed thofe, again 
which the general voice of the publick has exclaimed, 
or which their own incongruity immediately condemns, 
and which, I fuppofe the author himfelf would defire to 
be forgotten. Of the reft, to part 1 have given the 
highett approbation, by inferting the offered reading in 
tug text; part I have left to the judgment of the reader, 
as doubtful, though fpecious; and part 1 have cenfured 
without referve, but 1 am fure without bitternefs of ma- 
lice, and, I hope, without wantonnefs of infult. 

Jt is no pleafure to me, in revifing my volumes, to ob- 
ferve how much paper is wafted in confutation. Whoever 
confiders the revolutions of learning, and the various 
queftions of greater or lefs importance, upon which wit 
and reafon have exercifed their powers, muft lament the 
unfaccefsfulnets of enquiry, and ths flow advances of 
truth, when he refle&ts, that great pare of the labour of 
every writer is only the deltra@ion of thofe that went 
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before him. The firft care of the builder of a new fyftem, 
is to demolifh the fabricks which are ftanding. The 
chief defire of him that comments an author, is to fhew 
how much other commentators have corrupted and ob- 
{cured him. The opinions prevalent in one age, as 
truths above the reach of controverfy, are confuted and 
reje€ted in another, and rife again to reception in re- 
moter times. Thus the human mind is kept in motion 
without progrefs. Thus {ometimes truth and error, and 
fometimes contrarieties of error, take each other’s place 
by reciprocal invafion. The tide of feeming knowledge 
which is poured over one generation, retires and leaves 
another naked and barren; the fudden meteors of intel- 
ligence, which for a while appear to shoot their beams 
into the regions of ob{curity, on a fuddén withdraw 
their luftre, and leave mortals again to grope their 
way. 

Thele elevations and depreflions of renown, and the 
contradictions to which all improvers of knowledge mutt 
for ever be expofed, fince they are not efcaped by the 
higheft and brighteft of mankind, may furely be endured 
with patience by criticks and annotators, who can rank 
themfelves but as the fatellites of their authors. How 
canit thou beg for life, fays Homer’s hero to his captive, 
when thou knoweft that thou art now to fuffer only what 
muft ancther day be fuffered by Achilles? 

Dr. Warburton had a name {ufficient to confer celebrity 
on thofe who could exalt themfelves into antagonifts, and 
his notes have raifed a clamour too loud to be diftinét. 
His chief affailants are the authors of The canons of criti« 
crm, and of The revifat of Shak/peare’s text ; of whom 
one ridicules his errors with airy petulance, fuitable 
enough to the levity of the controverfy ; the other attacks 
them with gloomy malignity, as if he were dragging to 
juitice an affaffin or incendiary. ‘The one ftings like a 
fly, fucks a little blood, takes a gay flutter, and returns 
for more; the other bites like a viper, and would be 

Jad to leave inflammations and gangrene behind him. 

hen I think on one, with his confederates, I remem- 

ber the danger of Coriolanus, who was afraid that eel 
wit 
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Spits, and boys with frones, foould flay him in puny battle; 
when the other croffes my imagination, I remember the 
prodigy in Macbeth 


A falcon tow’ ring in his pride of place, 
Was by @ moufing owl hawk'd at and kill d. 


Let me however do them juftice. One is a wit, and 
one a fcholar*. They have both fhewn acutenefs fufh- 
cient in the difcovery of faults, and have both advanced 
fome probable interpretatgons of obfcure paflages; but 
when they afpire to conjefture and emendation, it ap- 
pears how falfely we all eftimate our own abilities, and 
the little which they have been able to perform might 
have taught them more candour to the endeavours of 
others. 

Before Dr. Warburton’s edition, Critical obfervations 
on Shak/peare had been publifhed by Mr. Upton +, a 
man fkilled in languages, and acquainted with books, 
but who feems to have had no great vigour of genius or 
nicety of tafte, Many of his explanations are curious 
and ufeful, but he likewife, though he profeffed to op- 
pofe the licentious confidence of editors, and adhere to 
the old copies, is unable to reftrain the rage of emenda- 
tion, though his ardour ts ill feconded by his ikill. Every 
cold empirick, when his heart is expanded by a fuccefs- 
ful experiment, fwells into a theorift, and the labo- 
rious collator at fome unlucky moment frolicks in con- 
jecture, 

Critical, hifforical, and explanatory notes have been 
likewife publifhed upon Shakfpeare by Dr. Grey, whofe 
diligent perufal of the old Englifh writers has enabled 
him to make fome ufeful obfervations, What he under- 


* It is extraordinary that this gentleman fhould attempt fo volumi- 
nows a work, as the Rewifal of Skakfpeare’s text, when he telle us in 
hs preface, * he was not fc fortunate as to be furnifhed with either 
‘© of the folio editions, much lefs any of the ancient quartos: and 
«© even Sir Thomas Hanmer’s performance was known to him only by 
«¢ Dr. Warburton’s reprefentation.” FAgMEx. 

+ Republithed by him in 1748, after Dr. Warburton’s edition, with 
alterations, &. Srzevens. 


y 
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took he has well enough performed, but as he neither 
attempts judicial nor emendatory criticifm, he employs 
rather his memory than his fagacity. Jt were to be 
wifhed that all would endeavour to imitite his modefty, 
who have not been able to furpaf, nis knowledge. 

I can fay with great fincerity of all my predeceffors, 
what I hope will hereafter be faid of me, that not one 
has left Shakf{peare without improvement, nor is there 
one to whom | have not been indebted for affiflance and 
information. Whatever I haye taken from them, it was 
my intention to refer to its orfginal author, and it is cer- 
tain, that what I have not given to another, 1 believed 
when I wrote it to be my own. In fom perhaps I have 
been anticipated; but 1f I an ever found to encroach 
upon the remarks of any other commentator, J am will- 
ing that the honour, be it more or lefs, thould be tranf- 
ferred to the firit claimant, for his right, and his alone, 
ftands above difputes; the fecond can prove his preten- 
tenfions on'y to himfelf, nor can himfelf always dif- 
tinguifh invention, with fufficient ce:tainty, from 1¢- 
collection, 

They have all been treated by me with candcur, which 
they have not been careful of obferving to one another. 
It is not eafy to difcover from what caufe the acrimony 
of a fcholiaft can naturally proceed. ‘The fubjeéts to be 
difcuffed by him are of very fmall importance; they in- 
valve neither property nor liberty; nor favour the in- 
tereft of fe&t or party. The various readings of copies, 
and diferent interpretations of a paflage, feem to be 
queftions that might exeicife the wit, without engaging 
the paffions, But whether it be, that fall things make 
mean men proud, and vanity catches {mall occafions ; or 
that all contrariety of opinion, even in thofe that can 
defend it no longer, makes proud men angry; there is 
often found in commentaries a fpontaucous fain of in- 
vettive and contempt, more eager and venomous than 
is vented by the moit furious controvertift in politicks 
againft thote whom he is hired to defame. 

Perhaps the lightnefs of the matter may conduce to the 
vehemence of the agency ; when the truth to be invefti- 

gated 
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gated is fo near to inexiftence, as to efcape attention, ix$ 
bulk is to be enlarged by rage and exclamation: that to 
which all would be indifferent in its original fate, may 
attraét notice when the fate of a name is appended to it. 
A commentator has indeed great temptations to fupply 
by turbulence what he wants of dignity, to beat his little 
gold to a fpacious furface, to work that to foam which 
no art or diligence can exalt to fpirit. 

The notes which k have borrowed or writtea are either 
illuftrative, by which difficulties are explained ; or judi- 
cial, by which faults and beauties are remarked; or 
emendatory, by which depravations are corrected. 

The explanations tran{cribed from others, if I do not 
{abjoin any other interpretation, 1 fuppofe commonly to 
be right, at leat I intend by acquieicence to contefs, 
that I have nothing better to propofe. 

After the labours of all the editors, I found many 
paflages which appeared to me likely to obftru& tite 

reater number of readers, and thought it my duty to 
Pciitats their paflage. It is impoflible for an cxpotitor 
rot to write too little for fome, and too much for others. 
He can only judge what is neceflary by his own experi- 
ence; and hew long foever he may deliberate, wall at 
Jaft expbain many lines which the learned will think im- 
poflible to be miftaken, and omit many for which the 
ignorant-will want hishelp. Thefe are cenfares merely 
relative, and muft be quietly endused. Ihave ended- 
voured to be neither fuperfluoufly copious, nor ferupa- 
Jcufly referved, and hope that I have made my author’s 
meaning acceflible to many, who before were frighted 
from pernfing him, and contributed fomething to the 
publick, by diffufing innocent and rational pleatme. 

The complete explanation of an author uot fy fiematick 
and confequential, but defultery and vagrant, abound- 
ing in ciuaal allufions and light hints, 18 not to be ex- 
pe-ted from any fingle {choliaft. All perfonal reflections, 
when names are fuppreffed, muft be in a few years irre- 
coverably obliterated ; and cuftoms, too minate to atrract 
the notice of law, fuch as modes of dreis, formalities of 
converlation, rales of yilits, difpofition of furniture, and 

Cal practices 
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praGtiices of ceremony, which naturally find places ‘is. 
familiar dialogue, are fo fugitive and unfubitantial, that 
they are not eafily retained or recovered. What can be 
known will be collecied by chance, from the recefles of 
obfcure and obfolete papers, perufed commonly with 
fome other view. Of this knowledge every man has 
fome, and none has much; but when an author has en- 
gaged the publick attention, thoie who can add any 
thing to his illuftration, communicate their difcoveries, 
and time produces what had eluded diligence. 

To time J have been obliged to refiyn many paflages, 
which, though I did not underftand them, will perhaps 
hereafter be explained, having, I hope, illuftrated fome, 
which others have neglected or miftaken, fometimes by 
short remarks, or marginal directions, fucn as every edi- 
tor has added at his will, and often by comments more 
laborious than the matter will feem to deferve; but that 
which is moft difficult is not always moft important, and 
to an editor nothing is a trifle by which his author is ob- 
fcured. 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not been very 
diligent to obferve. ome plays have more, and fomg 
fewer judicial obfervations, not in proportion to their 
difference of merit, but becaufe I gave this part of my 
defign to chance and tocaprice. The reader, I believe, 
is feldom pleafed to find his opinion anticipated; ir is 
natural to delight more in what we find or make, than 
in what we receive, Judgment, like other faculties, is 
improved by praftice, and its advancement is hindered 
by fubmiffion to dittatorial decifions, as the memory 
grows torpid by the ufe of a table-buok. Some initia- 
tion is however neceffary ; of all skill, part is infufed by 
precept, and partis obtained by habit; I have therefore 
fhewn fo much as may enable the candidate cf criticifn 
to difcover the reff. 

To the end of mott piays I have added fhoit ftrictures, 
containing a general cenfure of faults, or praife of ex. 
cellence; in which I know not how moch I have concur- 
red with the current opinion; but 1 have not, by any 
affectation of fingularity, deviated from it, Nothing is 

minutely 
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minutely and particularly examined, and therefore it is 

to be fuppofed, that in the plays which are condemned 

there is much to be praifed, and in thefe which are 
raifed much to be condemnéd. 

The part of criticifm in which the whole fucceffion of 
editors has laboured with the greateft diligence, which 
has occafioned the moft arrogant oflentation, and ex~ 
cited the keeneft acrimony, is the emendation of cor- 
rupted paflages, to which the publick attention having 
been firit drawn by the violence of the contention be- 
tween Pope and Theobald, has been continued by the 
perfecution, which, with a kind of confpiracy, has 
been fince saifed againft all the publifhers of Shak- 
fpeare. 

That many paffages have paifed in a ftate of deprava- 
tion through all the editions is indubitably certain; of 
thefe the reftoration is only to be attempted by collation 
of copies, or fagacity of conjecture. The collator’s 
province is fafe and eafy, the conjecturer’s perilous and 
dificult. Yet as the greater part of the plays are extant 
only in one copy,” the peril mutt not be avoided, nor the 
@ificulty refuted. 

Of the readings which this emulation of amendment 
has hitherto produced, fome from the labours of every 
publither I have advanced into the text; thofe are to be 
confidered as in my opinion fufficiently fupported ; fome 
I have rejected without mention, as evidently errone- 
ous; fome I have left in the notes without cenfure or 
approbation, as refting in equipoife between objection 
and defence; and fome, which feemed fpecions but 
not right, I have inferted with a fubfequent animad~ 
vertion. 

Having claffed the obfervations of others, I was at laft 
to try what I could fabititute for their mittakes, and how 
I could fupply their omiffions. I collated fuch copies as 
I could procure, and wifhed for more, but have not found 
the collectors of thefe rarities very communicative. Of 
the editions which chance or kindnefs put into my hands 
1 have given an enumeration, that | may not be blamed 
for neglecting what J had not the power to do. 
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By examining the old copies, [ foon found that the 
later publihers, with all their boafts of diligence, fuf- 
fered many paffages to ftand unauthorized, and content. 
ed themfelves with Rowe’s regulation of the text, even 
where they knew: it to be arbitrary, and with a little 
confideration might have found it to be wrong. Some 
of thefe alterations are only the ejeCticn of a word for one 
that appeared to him more elegant or more intelligible. 
"Thefe corruptions I have often filently rectified ; for the 
hiftory of our language, and the true force of our words, 
can only be preferved, by keeping the text of authors 
fice from adulteration. Others, aad thofe very frequent, 
fmocthed the cadence, or regulated the meafure; on 
thefe | have not exercifed the fame rigour; if only a 
word was tranfpofed, or a particle inferted or omitted, 
J have fometimes fusFered the line to ftand; for the in- 
conftancy of the copies is fuch, as that {ome liberties 
may be eafily permitted, But this praétice I nave not 
fuflered to proceed far, having reftored the primitive 
diction wherever it could for any reafon be preferred, 

‘The emendations, which comparifon of cepies fup~ 

lied, [ have inferted in the text ; fometimes, where the 
improvement was flight, without notice, and fometimes 
with an account of the reafons of the change. 

Conjecture, though it be fometimes unavoidable, I 
have not wantonly nor licentioufly indulged. It has been 
my fettled principle, that the reading of the ancient 
books is probably true, and therefore is not to be difturb- 
ed for the fake of elegance, perfpicuity, or mere im- 
provement of the fenfe. For though much credit is not 
due to the fidelity, nor any to the judgment of the firit 
publiihers, yet they who had the copy before their eyes 
were more likely to read it right, taan we who read it 
only by imagination. But it 1s evident that they have 
oftea made ftrange miftakes by ignorance or negligence, 
and that therefore fomething may be properly attempted 
by criticifm, keeping the middle way between prefump- 
tion and timidity. 

Such criticifm I have attempted to praGife, and where 
any paflage appeared inextricably perplexed, have en- 

deavoured 
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endeavoured to difcover how it may be recalled to fenfe, 
with leaft violence. But my firt labour is, always to 
turn the old text on every fide, and try if there he any 
interftice, through which light can find its way; nor 
would Huetius himfelf condemn me, as refuting the 
trouble of refearch, for the ambition of alteration. In 
this modeft induftry [ have not been unfuccefsful. | have 
refcued many lines from the violations of temerity, and 
fecured many fcenes from the inroads of correction. I 
have adopted the Roman fentiment, that it is more 
honourable to fave a citizen, than to kill an enemy, and 
have been more careful to protect than to attack. 

I have preferved the common difribution of the plays 
intu ads, though I believe it to be in almoft all the plays 
void of authority. Some of thofe which are divided in 
the later editions have no divifion ia the firft folic, and 
fome that ase divided in the folio have no divifion in the 
preceding copies. The fettled mode of the theatre re- 
quires four intervals inthe play, but few, ifany, of our 
author’s compofitions can be properly diftributed in that 
manner. An act is fo much of the drama as paffes with- 
put intervention of time, or change of place. A paufe 
makes a new at, In everyreal, and therefore in every 
imitative action, the intervals may be more or fewer, 
the reftriGtion of five aéts being accidental and arbitrary. 
This Shak{peare knew, and this he practifed; his plays 
were written, and at firft printed in one unbroken con- 
tinuity, and ought now to be exhibited with hort paufes, 
interpofed as often as the {cence is changed, or any con- 
fid.rable time is required to pafs. This method would 
at once quell a thoufand abfurdities. 

In reftoring the author’s works to their integtity, I 
have confidered the puntuation as wholly in my power ; 
for what could be their care of colons and commas, who 
corrupted words and fentences. Whatever could be done 
by adjufting points, is therefore filently performed, in 
fome plays, with much diligence, in others with lefs ; 
it is hard to keep a bufy eye fteadily fixed upon evanc- 
{cent atoms, or a difcurfive mind upon evanefcent truth, 


The 
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The fame liberty has been taken with a few particles, 
or other words of flight effect. I have fometimes in- 
ferted or omitted them without notice. I have done 
that fometimes, which the other editors have done al- 
ways, and which indeed the ftate of the text may fufi- 
ciently juflity. 

The greater part of readers, inftead of blaming us for 
pafling trifles, will wonder that on mere trifles fo much 
Tabour is expeaded, with fuch importance of debatc, and 
fach folemnity of diction. To thefe I anfwer with con- 
fidence, that they are judging of an art which they do 
not underftand; yet cannot much reproach them with 
their ignorance, nor promife that they would become in 
general, by learning criticifm, more ufeful, happier, or 
wiler, 

As I prattifed conje@ure more, I learned to truft it 
Iefs; and after I had printed a few plays, refolved to 
infert none of my own 1eadings in the text. Upon this 
caution I now congratulate myfelf, for every day en- 
creafes my doubt of my emendations. 

Since I have confined my imagination to the margin, 
it mult not be confidered as very reprchenfible, if £ 
have fuffered it to play fome freaks in its own do- 
minion. There is no danger in conjecture, if it be 
propofed as conjecture ; and while the text remains un- 
injured, thofe changes may be fafely offered, which are 
not confidered even by him that offers them as neceffary 
or fafe. 

Jf my readings are of little valuc, they have not been 
ofientatioufly difplayed or faparenately obtruded. I 
could have written longer notes, for the art of writing 
notes is not of difficult attainment. The work is per. 
formed, fir by railing at the ftupidity, negligence, 
ignorance, and afinine tafteleffnefs of the tormer editors, 
and fhewing, from all that goes before and all that fol- 
lows, the inelegance and abfurdity of the old reading ; 
then by propofing fomething, which to fuperficial readers 
would feem {pecious, but which the editor rejects with 
indignation; then by producing the tive reading, with 
along paraphrafe, and concluding with loud acclama- 

tions 
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tions on the difcovery, and a fober with for the advance- 
ment and profperity of genuine criticifm. 

All this may be done, and perhaps done fometimes 
without impropriety. But] have always fufpected that 
the reading 1s right, which requires many words to 
prove it wrong; and the emendation wrong, that can- 
not without fo much labour appear to be right. The 
juftnefs of a happy reftoration ftrikes at once, and the 
moral precept may be well applied to criticifm, guod 
dubitas ne feceris. 

To dread the fhore which he fees fpread with wrecks, 
is natural to the failor. I had before my eye, fo many 
critical adventures ended in mifcarriage, that caution 
was farced upon me, 1 encountered in every page wit 
itruggling with its own fophiftry, and learning confufed 
by the multiplicity of its views. 1 was forced to cenfure 
thofe whom I admired, and could not but refleét, while 
I was difpoflefling their emendations, how foon the fame 
fate might happen to my own, and how many of the 
readings which I have corrected may be by fome other 
editor defended and eftablifhed. 


Criticks I faw, that orber’s names efface, 

dnd fix their own, with labour, tn the place; 
Ther own, Itke others, foon therr place refign'd, 
Or difappear'd, and left the firft behind. Pork. 


That a conjectural critick fhould often be miftaken, 
carnot be wonderful, either to others or himfelf, if it 
be confidered, that in his art there is no fyftem, no prin- 
cipal and axiomatical truth that regulates {ubordinate 
pofitions. His chance of error is renewed at every at- 
tempt; an oblique view of the paflage, a flight mif- 
appichenfion of a phrafe, a cafual inattention to the parts 
connected, is fufficiert to make him not only fail, but 
fail ridiculoufly; and when he fucceeds beft, he pro- 
duces perhaps but one reading of many probable, and 
he that fuggefts another will always be able to difpnte 
his claims, 

It is an unhappy itate, in which danger is hid under 
pleafure. The allurements of emendation are fearcely 

refifible. 
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tefiftible. Conjeéture has all the joy and all the pride of 
invention, and he that has once ftarted a happy change, 
is too much delighted to confider what objections may 
rife againft it. 

Yet conje@ural criticifm has been of great ufe in the 
learned world; nor is it my intention to depreciate a 
ftudy, that has exercifed fo many mighty minds, from 
the revival of learning to our own age, from the 
bifhop of Aleria to Englifh Bentley. The criticks on 
ancient authors have, in the exercife of their fagacity, 
many afliftances, which the editor of Shakefpezre 1s con- 
demned to want. ‘They are employed spon grammati- 
cal and fettled languages, who’e conftrvéiion contributes 
fo much to perfpicuity, that Homer has fewer paffages 
unintelligible than Chaucer. ‘The words have not only 
a known regimen, but invariable quantities, which di- 
rect and confine the choice. There are commonly more 
manufcripts than one; and they do not oiten confpie 
in the fame miflakes. Yet Scaliger conid confefs to 
Salmafius how little fatisfaction his emendations gave 
him, Lludunt aobis conjecture nofira, quarum nos pudet, 
pofeaquam in melecres codices incedimus. And Lipfus 
could complain, that critic's were making faults, hy 
trying to remove them, U? olim vitiis, 1ta aune remtediis 
faboratur. And indeed, where mere conje€ure is to be 
ufed, the emendations of Scaliger and Lipfius, not vith- 
ftanding their wonderful facacity and erudition, are 
often vazue and difpntable, like mine or Theobald’s. 

Perhaps I may not be more cenfured for doing wrong, 
than for doing little; for raifing in the publick expedta- 
tions, which at Jaf I have not anfwered. ‘Lhe expec- 
tation of ignorance is indefinite, and that of knowledge 
is‘often tyrannical It is haru to fatisfy tho!e who know 
not what to demand, or thaie who demand by defign 
what they think impoffible to be done. 1 have indeed 
disappointed no opinion more than my cwn; yet I have 
endeavoured to perform my tafx with no flight folicitude. 
Not a fingle vallape in the whole work has appeared to 
me corrupt, which 1 have not attempted to reftore: or 
obfcure, which I have nut endeavoured to illuftrate. In 
many I have failed like others; and from many, after 

all 
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all my efforts, I have retreated, and confeffed the repulfé. 
T have not paffed over, with affeéted fuperiority, what is 
equally dificult to the reader and to myfelf, but where I 
could not infirn& him, have owned my ignorance, JI 
might eafily have accumulated a mafs of feeming learn- 
ing upon eafy fcenes; but it ought nat to be imputed to 
negligence, that, where nothing waa neceflary, nothin 
has been done, or that, where others have faid saougli: t 
have faid no more. . 

Notes are often neceflary, but they are neceffary evils. 
Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the powers of 
Shak{peare, and who defires to feel the higheit pleafure 
that the drama can give, read every play, from the firft 
Scene to the lait, with utter negligence of all his com- 
mentators. When his fancy is once on the wing, let it 
not ftoop at correction or explanation, When his atten« 
tion is ftrongly engaged, let it difdain alike to turn afide 
to the name of Theobald and of Pope. Let him read on 
through brightnefs and obfcurity, through integrity and 
corruption; let him preferve his comprehenfion of the 
dialogue and his intereft in the fable. And when the 
plealures of novelty have ceafed, let him attempt exact. 
geis, and read the commentators. 

Particular paflages are cleared by notes, but the ges 
neral effet of the work is weakened. The mind is 
refrigerated by interruption; the thoughts are diverted 
from the principal fubjet; the reader is weary, he 
fufpeéts not why ; and at laft throws away the book which 
he has too diligently ftudied. 

Parts are not to be examined till the whole has been 
furveyed; there is a kind of intelle€tual remotenefs 
neceffary for the comprehenfion of any great work in its 
full defign and in its true proportions; a clofe approach 
fhews the fmaller niceties, but the beauty of the whole is 
difcerned no longer. 

It is not very grateful to confider how little the fuc- 
ceffion of editors has added to this author’s power of 
pleafing. He was read, admired, fudied, and imitated, 
while he was yet deformed with all the improprieties 
which ignorance and neglect could accumulate apon him; 

Vou. J, {¢8]} while 
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while the reading was yet not rectified, nor his allafions 
underftood ; yet then did Dryden pronounce,‘ that 
“© Shakefpearé was the man, who, of all modern and 
“ perhaps ancient poets, had the largeft and moft com- 
“© prehenfive foul, All the images. of nature were ftill 
**. prefent to him, and he drew them not laborioufly, but 
se firteily.< when he defcribes any thing, you more than 
*€ {ee it, you feel it tou. Thofe, who accufe him to have 
** wanted learning, give him the greater commenda- 
*« tion: he was naturally learned: he needed not the 
** {pectacles of books toread nature; he looked inwards, 
**and found her there. I cannot fay he is every where 
** alike ; were he fo, I fhould do him injury to compare 
«¢ him with the greateft of mankind. He is many times 
*« flat and infipid; his comick wit degenerating into 
«¢.clenches, his.ferious fwelling into bombaft. But he is 
*< always great, when fome great occafion is prefented 
** to him: no man can fay, He ever had a fit fubje@ for 
‘* his wit, and did not then raife himfelf as high above 
«© the reft of poets, 


«© Quantum lenga Jolent inter viburna cupregi.” 


It is to be lamented, that fuch a writer fhould want 2: 
commentary ;. that his language fhould become obfolete, 
or his fentiments obfcure. But it is vain to carry wifhes 
beyond the condition of human things; that which mut 
happen to all, has happened to Shak{peare, by accident 
and time ; and more than has been fuffered by any other. 
writer fince the ufe of types, has been fuffered by him. 
through his own negligence of fame, or perhaps by that 
faperiority of mind, which defpifed its own performances, 
when it compared them with its powers, and judged thofe 
works unworthy to be preferved, which the criticks of 
following ages were to contend for the fame of reftoring 
and explaining. = ; ee 

Among thefe candidates of inferior fame, I am now to 
fland the judgment of the publick ;. and with that I could 
confidently produce my commentary as equal to the ene. 
couragement which I have had the honour of receiving. 
Every work of this kind is by its nature eet : 
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and I fhould feel little folicitude about the fentence, 
were it to be pronounced only by the fkilful and the 


learned, 
Of what has been performed in this revifal*, an ac- 


count is given in the following pages by Mr. Steevens, 
who might have fpoken both of his own diligence and 
fagacity, in terms of greater felf-approbation, without 
deviating from miodefty or truth. JoHNeon, 


® This paragraph relates to che edition publifhed in 1773, by 
George Steevens, Efge Matonx, Pp 
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TO THE 


R E A D E R 


HE want of adherence to the old gopies, which has 

been complained of, in the text of every modern 
republication of Shakfpeare, is fairly deducible from 
Mr. Rowe’s inattention to one of the firft duties of an 
editort. Mr. Rowe did not print from the earlieft and 
mott correct, but from the moft remote and inaccurate of 
the four folios. Between the years 1623 and 1685 (the 
dates of the firft and laft) the errors in every play, at 
Jeaft, were trebled. Several pages in each of thefe an- 
cient editions have been examined, that the affertion. 
might come more fully fupported. It may be added, 
that as every frefh editor continued to make she text of 
his predeceffor the ground-work of his own {never dol- 
Jating but where difficulties occurred) fome deviations 
from the originals had been handed down, the number 
of which are leffened in the impreffien befere us, as it 


© Firft printed in 1773. Matonx. 

+ “3 muft not (fays Mr. Rowe in his dedication to the duke of 
Somerfet) pretend te have reftor’d this work to the exa¢tnefs of the 
author’s original manufcripts: thofe are loft, or, at leaft, are gone 
beyond any inquiry I could make; fu that there was nothing lef, but 
to compare the Jeveral editions, and give the true reading as well as 
J could from thence. This I have endeavour'd to do pretty carefully, 
and render'd very many places intelligible, that were not fo before. In 
fome of the editions, efpecially the laft, there were many lines (and in 
Hamlet one whole fcenc) feft out together; thefe are now atl fupplyd. 
J fear your grace will find fome faults, but I hope they are moftly li- 
teral, and the errors of the prefa.” Woutd not any one, from this 
declaration, fuppofe that Mr. Rowe (who doce.not a to have con- 
fulted a fingle quarto) had at lea compered the folios with each 
other? Stuzvens, 

has 
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has been conftantly compared with the moft authentic 
copies, whether collation was abfolutely neceflary for 
the recovery of fenfe, or not. The perfon who under- 
took this tafk may haye failed by inadvertency, as well 
as thofe who preceded him; but the reader may be af- 
fared, that he, who thought it his duty to free an author 
from fuch modern and unneceffary innovations as had 
been cenfured in others, has not ventured to introduce 
any of his own. 

It is not pretended that a complete body of various 
readings is here collef&ed; or that all the diverfities 
which the copies exhibit, are pointed out; as near two 
thirds of them are typographical miftakes, or fuch a 
change of infignificant particles, as would crowd the 
bottom of the page with an oftentation of materials, from 
which at laft nothing ufeful could be fele&ed. 

The dialogue might indeed fometimes be lengthened 
by other infertions than have hitherto been made, but 
without advantage either to its {pirit or beauty; as in the 
following inftance : 


Lear, No. 
Kear. Yes. 
Lear, No, 1 fay. 
Kent. I fay, yea. 


Here the quartos add : 


Lear. Na, no, they would not. 
Kent. Yes, they have. 


By the admiffion of this negation and affirmation, has 
any new idea been gained ? 
The labours of preceding editors have not left room for 
a boait, that many valuable readings have been retriev- 
ed; though it may be fairly afferted, that the text of 
Shakfpeare is ‘reftored to the condition in which the au- 
thor, or rather his firft publithers, appear to have left it, 
fuch emendations as were abfolutely neceffary, alone ad- 
mitted: for where a particle, indifpenfably neceffary to 
she fenfe, was wanting, fch a fupply has been filently 
adopted from other editions; but where a dyllable, or 
[D2] more, 
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more, had been added for the fake of the mietré only, 
which at firft might have been irregular, fuch interpola- 
tions are here conftantly retrenched, fometimes with, and 
fometimes without natice. Thole fpeeches, which in the 
elder editions are printed as profe, and from their own 
conftraétion are incapable of being compteffed into verfe, 
without the aid of fupplemental fyllables, are reftored to 
profe again; and the meafure is divided afrefh in others, 
where the mafs of words had been inharmoniouily fepa- 
rated into lines. 

The {cenery, throughout all the plays, is regulated in 
conformity to a rule, which the poet, by his general 
practice feems to have propofed to himfelf. Several of 
his picces are come down to us, divided into fcenes as 
well as ads. Thefe divifions were probably his own, as 
they are made on fettled principles, which would hardly 
have been che cafe, had the tatk been executed by the 
players. A change of fcene, with Shakipeare, moft 
eommonly implies a change of place, but always, an 
entire evacuation of the tage. The cuftom of diftin- 
guifhing every entrance or exit by a frefh fcene, was 
adopted, perhaps very idly, from the French theatre. 

For the length of many notes, and the accumulation 
of examples in others, fome apology may be likewife ex- 
pected. An attempt at brevity is often found to be the 
tource of an imperfect explanation. Where a paffage 
has been conitantly mifunderftood, or where the jeft or 
pleafantry has been fuffered to remain long in obfcurity, 
more inftances have been brought to clear the one, or 
elucidate the other, than appear at firft fight to have 
been neceffary, For thefe, it can only be faid, that 
when they prove that phrafeology or fource of merriment 
to have been once general, which at prefent feems par- 
ticular, they are not quite impertinently intruded; aa 
they may ferve to free the author from a fufpicion of 
having employed an affected fingularity of expreffion, or 
indulged himfelf in allufions to tranfient cuftoms, which 
were nut of fufficient notoriety to deferve ridicule or re- 
prehenfion. When examples in favour of contradictory 
epinions are affembled, though no attempt is sar hs 

ecide 
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decide on either part, fuch neutral colleGtions fhould al- 
ways be regarded as materials for future critics, who may 
hereafter apply them with fuccefs. Authorities, whether 
in refpedt of words, or things, are not always produci- 
ble from the moft celebrated writers*; yet fuch circum- 
ftances as fall below ag notice of hiftory, can only be 
fought in the jeft-book, the fatire, or the play ; and the 
novel, whofe fafhion did not outlive a week, is fome- 
times neceflary to throw light on thofe annals which take 
in the compafs of an age. Thofe, therefore, who would 
with to have the peculiarities of Nym familiarized to 
their ideas, muft excufe the infertion of fuch an epigram 


* Mr. T. Warton in hie excellent Remarks on the Faery Queen of 
Spanley offers a fimilar apology for having introduced illuftrations from 
obfolete literature. ¢< J fear (fays he) I shall be cenfured for quoting 
too many pieces of this fort." But experience has fatally proved, that 
the commentator on Spenfer, fonfon, and the reft of our elder poets, 
wilh in vain give fpecimens of his claffica) erudition, unlefs, at the fame 
time, he brings to his work a mind intimately acquainted with thole 
books, which, though now forgotten, were yet in common ufe and 
high repute about the time in which his authors refpectively wrote, and 
which they confequently muft have read. While thefe are unknown, 
many allufions and many imitations will either remain obfcure, or lofe 
halt their beauty and propriety: ‘ as the figures vanifh when the can 
vas 1s decayed.” 

«© Pope laughs at Theobald for giving us, in his cdition of Suan 
sPrrar£, a lample of 

-—— all fuch READING as was never reads 

But thefe ftrange and ridiculous books which ‘i heobald quoted, were 
anluckily the very books which Suaxsrpxare himfelf had ftudied 5 
the knowledge of which enabled thar ufeful editor to explain fo many 
difficalt allufions and obfolece cuftoms in his poet, which otherwife 
could never have been underftood. For want of this fort of literature, 
Pope tells us that the dreadful Sagitrary in Troilus and Creflida, figni- 
fies Teucer, fo celebrated tor his fkillin archery. Had he deigned to 
confalt an old hiftory, called the Defrudion of Troy, a book which was 
the delight of SHaxsrearx and of his age, he would have found 
that this formidable archer, was no other than an imaginary beaft, 
which the Grecian army brought againft Troy. If SHaxsPxzaRs is 
worth reading, he is worth explaining ; and the refearches ufed for fo 
valuable and elegant a purpofe, merit the thanks of genius and candour, 
not the fatire of prejudice and tgnorance. That labour, which fo 
effentially contributes to the fervice of true tafte, deferves a more ho- 
novrable repofitory than Te Temple of Dulinefa.® STERVENS- 


[D 3] as 
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as beft fuits the purpofe, however tedious in itfelf; and 
fuch as would be acquainted with the propriety of Fal- 
ftaff’s allufion to_fewed prunes, fhould not (7 difgufted at 
a multitude of inftances, which, when the point is once 
known to be eftablifhed, may be diminifhed by any fu- 
ture editor. An author, who catches (as Pope expreffes 
it) at rhe Cynthia of a minute, and does not furnith notes 
to his own works, 1s fure to lofe half the praife which he 
might have claimed, had he dealt in allufions lefs tem- 

raty, or cleared up for himfelf thofe difficulties which 
Tapte of time muft inevitably create. 

The author of the additional notes has rather been de- 
firous to {apport old readings, than to claim the merit of 
introducing new ones. He defires to be regarded as 
one, who found the tafk he undertook more aelisce than 
it feemed, while he was yet feeding his vanity with the 
hopes of introducing himfelf to the world as an editor in 
form. He, who has difcovered in himfelf the power to 
rectify a few miftakes with eafe, is naturally led to ima- 

ine, that all difficulties muft yield to the efforts of future 
labour: and perhaps feels a reluctance to be undeceived 
at laft. 

Mr. Steevens defires it may be obferved, that he has 
frilly complied with the terms exhibited in his propo- 
fals, having appropriated all fuch affiftances, as he re- 
ceived, to the ufe of the prefent editor, whofe judgment 
has, in every inftance, determined on their refpettive 
merits, While he enumerates his obligations to his cor- 
sefpondents, it is neceflary that one comprehenfive re- 
mark fhould be made on fuch communications as are 
omitted in this edition, though they might have proved 
of great advantage to a more daring commentator. Tne 
majority of thele were founded on the fuppofition, that 
Shakfpeare was originally an author corrett in the utmoft 
degree, but maimed and interpolated by the negleét or 
prefumption of the players. In confeyuence of this be- 
Tief, alterations have been propofed wherever a verfe 
could be harmonized, an epithet exchanged forone more 
appofite, or afentiment rendered lefs perplexed, Had 
the general current of advice been followed, the notes 

would 
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would have been filled wich attempts at emendation ap- 
parently unneceffary, though fometimes elegant, and aa 
requently with explanations of what none would have 
thonght difficult, A conftant perofer of Shak{peare will 
fuppofe whatever is eafy to his own apprehenfion, will 
prove fo to that of others, and confequently may pafs 
over fome real perplexities in filence. On the contrary, 
if in confideration of the different abilities of every clafs 
of readers, he fhould offer a comment on all harfh in- 
verfions of phrafe, or peculiarities of expreffion, he will 
at once excite the difguft and difpleafure of fuch as think 
their own knowledge or fagacity undervalued. It is dif- 
ficult to fix a medium between doing too little and too 
much in the talk of mere explanation. There are yet 
many paffages unexplained and unintelligible, which 
may be reformed, at hazard of whatever licence, for ex~ 
hibitions on the ftage, in which the pleafure of the 
andience is chiefly to be confidered; but moft remain 
untouched by the critical editor, whofe conje@ures are 
limited by narrow bounds, and who gives only what he 
at leaft fuppofes his author to have written. 

If it is not to be expeGed that each vitiated paflage in 
Shakfpeare can be reftored, till a greater latitude of ex- 
periment fhall be allowed ; fo neither can it be fuppofed 
that the force of all his allufions will be pointed our, till 
uch books are thoroughly examined, as cannot eafily at 
prefent be colleGed, if at all, Several of the moft cor. 
reét liits of our dramatick pieces exhibit the titles of 
plays, which are not to be met with in the complete 
colletions. It is almoft unneceffary to mention any 
other than Mr. Garrick’s, which, curious and exten 
five as it is, derives its greateft value from its ac- 
ceffibility i 

0 


There is reafon to think that about the time of the Reformation, 
great numbers of plays were printed, though few of that age are now 
to be found; for part of queen Elizabeth's rnyoncTions in 15599 
are particularly dire&ted to the fupprefing of “ Many pamphlets, 
?LAYES, and ballads: thet no manner of perfon thall enterprize to 
print any fuch, &c. but under certain refriGions.” Vid. Se. V- 
‘Dbis obiesvation is taken from Dr. Percy’s Additions to his Effay on 

[D 4] the 
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To the other evils of our civil! war muit be added the 
interruption of polite learning, and the fuppreffion of 
many dramatic and poetical names, which were plunged 
in obfcurity by tumulrs and revolutions, and have never 
Since attraéted curiofity. The utter negleé& of ancient 
Englith literature continued fo Jong, that many books 
may be fuppofed to be loft; and that curiofity, which 
has been naw for fome years increafing among us, wants 
mateiials for its operations. Books and pamphlets, 


the Origin of the Fnglith Stage. Ye appears Ukewile from a page at 
the conclufion of the tecond Vol. of the entries belonging to the Sta~ 
tioner’s company, that in the q1it year of queen Elizabeth, many 
new reftraints on beokfellers were laid. Among thefe are the follow- 
ing, “ That no plaies be printed excepte they bee allowed by fuch as 
have auctoritye.”” The records of the Stationere however contain the 
entries of fome which have never yet been met with by the moft fuc- 
cefsful colle€tors; nor are their titles to be found in any segifters of 
the flage, whether ancient or modern. It fhould feem from the fame 
volumes that it was cuftomary for the Stationers to feize the whole 
impreffion of any work that had given offence, and burn it publickly 
at their hall, in obedience to the ediéts of the archbifhop of Canterbu - 
ry, and the bifhop of London, who fometimes enjoyed thefe literary 
executions at their refpe€tive palaces. Among other works condemned 
to the flames by thefe difcerning prelates, were the complete fatires of 
bifhop Hall. 

Mr. Theobald, at the conclufion of the preface to his firft edition of 

Shakipeare, afferts, that exclufive of the dramas of Ben Jonfon, and 
B. and Fletcher, he had read ‘* above 800 of old Englith plays.” He 
omitied this aflertion, however, on the republication of the fame work, 
and, J hope, he did fo, through a confcioufnefs of ite wtter falfhood ; 
for if we except the plays of the authors already mentioned, it would be 
difficult to ditcover halt the numlcr that were written early enough to 
ferve the purpofe for which he pret rds to have perufed this imagiaary 
ftock of ancient literature. 
_ Lmught add, that the private colle€tion of Mr. Theobald, which, 
including the plays of Junfon, Fletcher and Shakfpeare, did not 
amount to many more tl an an hundred, remained entire in the hands 
of the late Mi. Tonfon, till the time of hys death. It does not appear 
that any other collection but the Harle an was at that time ferneed 3 
nor does Mr. The bud’s edition contaia any intrinfie evidences of fo 
compiehenfive an examination, of our eldeft dramatic writers, as be 
affumes to h mfelfthe merit of having made, StezvENS. 

There were about five hundred and fifty plays printed before the 


Reftoration, exclufive of thole written by Shakfpeare, Jonfon, and 
Fleicher, MALong, 


printed 
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printed originally in {mali numbers, being thus negle@- 
ed, were foon deftroyed ; and though the capital authors 
were preferved, they were preferved to languith without 
pert. How little Shakfpeare himfelf was once read, 
may be underftood from Tate*, who, in his dedication 
to the altered play of King Lear, {peaks of the original 
as of an obfcure piece, recommended to his notice by a 
friend; and the author of the Tatler, having occafion to 
quote a few lines out of Adacdeth, was content to receive 
them from D’Avenant’s alteration of that celebrated 
drama, in which almoft every original beauty is either 
aukwardly difguifed, or arbitrarily omitted. So little 
were the defects or peculiarities of the old writers known, 
even at the beginning of our century, that though the 
cuftom of alliteration had prevailed to that degree in the 
time of Shakfpeare, that it became contemptible and 
ridiculous, yet i¢ is made one of Waller’s praifes by a 
writer of his life, that ‘he firft introduced this practice 
into Englith verfification. 

It will be expeéted that fome notice fhould be taken 
of the laft editor of Shakfpeare, and that his merits 
fhould be eftimated with thofe of his predeceffors. Little, 
however, can be faid of a work, to the completion of 
which, both a large proportion of the commentary and 
various readings is as yet wanting. be Second Part of 
King Henry VI, is the only play from that edition, which 
has been confulted in the courfe of this work; for as 
feveral paflages there are arbitrarily omitted, and as no 
notice is given when other deviations are made from the 
old copies, it was of little confequence to examine any 
further, This circumftance is mentioned, left fuch ac- 
cideatal coincidences of opinion, 2s may be difcovered 
hereafter, should be interpreted into plagiarifm. 

It may occafionally happen, that {ome of the remarks 
long ago produced by others, are offered again as recent 
difcoveries. It is likewife abfolutely impoffible to pro- 
nounce with any degree of certainty, whence all the 


* In the year 1707 Mr. N. Tate publithed a tragedy called Injured 
Love, or the Cruel Hypandy and in the title-page of it calls himfelf, 
‘6 Author of the tragedy called King Lear.” STEXVENS. hi 

? ints 
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hints, which farnifh matter for a commentary, have 

been collected, as they lay {cattered in many books and 

papets, which were probably never read but once, or 

the particulars which they contain received only in the 

course of common conyerfation; say, what is called pla- 

giari{m, is often no more than the refalt of having 
oght alike with others on the fame {ubjedt. 

The difpute about the learning of Shak{peare beng 
now finally fettled, a catalogue is added of thofe tranf- 
Jated authors, whom Mr. Pope has thought proper to 
cali ; 


The claffics of an age that heard of none. 


The reader may not be difpleafed to have the Greek and 
Roman poets, orators, &¢c. who had been rendered ac- 
ceflible to our author, expofed at one view; efpecially 
as the lift has received the advantage of being correéted 
and amplified by the Reverend Dr. Farmer, the fub- 
flance of whofe very decifive pamphlet is mterfperfed 
through the notes which are added in this revifal of Dr, 
Johnion’s Shakfpeare. 

To thofe who have advanced the repttation of our 
Poet, it has been endeavoured, by Dr. Johnfon, in the 
foregoing picface, impartially to allot their dividend of 
fame; and it is with great regret that we now add to 
the catalogue, another, the confequence of whofe death 
will perhaps affe& not only the works of Shakipeare, but 
of many other writers. Soon after the firft appearance 
of this edition, adifeafe, rapid in its progrefs, deprived 
the world of Mr. Jacos Tonson ; a man, whofe zeal 
for the improvement of Englifh literature, and whole 
liberality to men of learning, gave him a jut title to ali 
the honours which men of learning can beftow. To fup- 
pofe that a perfon employed in an extenfive trade, lived 
in a flate of indifference to lofs and gain, would be to 
conceive a character incredible and romantic; but it 
may be juftly faid of Mr. Townson, that he had enlarged 
his mind heyond fclicitude about petty loffes, and refined 
it from the defire of unreafonable profit. He was willin 
to admit thofe with whom he contraGed, to the ju 

advantage 
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advantage of their own Jabours 3 .and had never learned 
to confider the author as an under-agent to the book~ 
feller. ‘The wealth which he inherited or acquired, he 
enjoyed like a man confcious of the dignity of a profefion 
fabfervient to learning. His domeftic life was elegant, 
and his charity was liberal. His manners were foft, and 
his converfation delicate; nor is, perhaps, any quality 
in him more to be cenfured, than that referve which con- 
fined his acquaintance to a fmall number, and made his 
example lefs ufefal, as it was lefs extenfive. He was the 
Jaft commercial name of a family which will be long 
remembered; and if Horace stonene it not improper ta 
convey the Sos11 to pofterity ; if rhetoric fuffered no dif- 
honour from Quintilian’s dedication to Try PHo; let it 
not be thought that we difgrace Shak{peare, by append- 
ing to his works the name of Tonson, 

To this prefatory advertifement 1 have now fubjoined * 
a chapter extraéted from: the Guls Hornbook, (a fatirical 
pamphlet writen by Decker in the year 1609) as it 
affords the reader a more complete idea of the cuftoms 
peculiar to our ancient theatres, than any other publi- 
cation which has hitherto fallen in my way. See this 
performance, page 27. 


“CHA'P. Vi, 
How a Gallant foonld bebave bimfelf in a Play-boufe. 


The theatre is your poet’s Roya! Exchange, upon 
which, their mufes (that are now turn’d to merchants) 
meeting, barter away that light commodity of words 
for a lighter ware than words, plauditres and the breath 
of the great deaf, which [like the threatnings of two 
cowards) vanifh all into aire. Plarers and their fadors, 
who put away the fuffe and make the beft of it they 
poffibly can (as indeed ’tis their parts fo to doe) your 
gallant, your courtier, and your capten, had wont to be 
the foundeft pay-mafters, and I thinke are ftill the furet 
chapmen: and thefe by meanes that their heades are 


© This addition to Mr. Steevens’s AdvertHement was made in 1773. 
. ALONE. 
well 
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well ftockt, deale upon this comical freight by the groffe ; 
when your groundling, and gallery commoner buyes his 
{port by the penny, and, like a Jag/er, is glad to utter it 
againe by retailing. 

Sithence then the place is fo free ip entertainment, al- 
lowing a ftoole as well to the farmer's fonne as to your 
Templer: that your ftinkard has the felf fame libertie to 
be there in his tobacco fumes, which your fweet courtier 
hath: and that your carman and tinker claime as ftrong a 
voice in their fuffrage, and fit to give judgment on the 
plaies’ life and death, as wel] as the pioudeft Momus 
among the tribe of crisich; it is fit that hee, whom the 
moft tailors’? bils do make room for, when he comes, 
fhould not be bafely (like a vyoll) cas’d up ina corner. 

Whether therefore the gatherers of the publique or 
private play-houfe ftand to receive the afternoone’s rent, 
fet our gallant (having paid it) prefently advance him- 
delfe up to the throne of the ftage. I meane not in the 
lords’ roome (which 1s now but the flage’s iuburbs.) 
No, thofe boxes by the iniquity of cuftome, confpiracy 
of waiting-ewomen and gentlemen-ufhers, tnat there 
fweat together, and the covetous thareis, are contempti- 
bly thrat into the reare, and much new fatten is there 
dambd by Leing fmothered to death in darkneffe. But 
on the very rufhes where the comedy is to daunce, yea 
and unde: the ftate of Caméz/es himfelfe muft our fea- 
ther’d eftridge, Jike a piece of ordnance be planted vali- 
antly (becaufe impudently) beating downe the mewes 
and hiffes of the oppofed rafcality. 

For do but eaft up a reckoning, what large cammings 
in are purs’d up by fitting on the flage. Firit a confpicu- 
ous eminence is gotten, by which meanes the belt and 
mot cffenciall parts of a gallant (good cloathes, a pro- 
portionable legge, white hand, the Perfian locke, and a 
tollerable beard,) are perfectly revealed. 

By fitting on the ftage you have a fign’d pattent to 
engroffe the whole commodity of cenfure ; may lawfulty 
prefume to be a girder; and ftand at the helme to fteere 
the paflage of icenes, yet no man fhall once offer to 
hider you from cbtaining the title of an infolent over- 
weening coxcombe. 

hy 
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By fitting on the ftdge, you may (without trauelling for 
it) at the very next doore, afke whofe play it is: and by 
that queft of inquiry, the law warrants you to avoid much 
miftaking: if you know not the author, you may raile 
againg him ; and peradventure fo behave yourfelfe, that 
you may enforce the author to know you. 

By fitting on the flage, if a be a knight, you may 
happily get youa miftrefle: if a mere Fleet-freet gentle~ 
man, a wife: but affure yourfelfe by continuall refidence, 
you are the firft and principal! man in election to begin 
the number of 4’e three. 

By {preading your body on the flage, and by being a 
juttice in examining of plaies, you fhall put yourfelfe into 
fuch a true fcenical authority, that fome poet fhall not 
dare to prefent his mufe rudely before your eyes, with- 
out having firft unmafkt her, rifled her, and difcovered 
all her bare and moit myftical parts before you at a 
taverne, when you mof knightly, thal for his paines, 
pay for both their fappers. 

By fitting on the ftage, you may (with {mall coft) pur- 
chafe the deere acquaintance of the boyes: havea good 
ftoole for fixpence: at any time know what particular 
part any of the infants prefent: get your match lighted, 
examine the play-fuits’ lace, and perhaps win wagers 
upon laying "tis copper, &c. And to conclude, whether 
you be a foole or a juitice of peace, a cuckold or a cap- 
ten, a lord maior’s fonne or a dawcocke, a knave or an 
under fhriefe, of what ftamp foever yuu be, currant or 
ccunterfet, the ftagelike time will bring you to moft per- 
fe&t light, and lay you open: neither are you to be 
hunted from thence though the fcar-crowes in the yard 
hoot you, hiffe at you, {pit at you, yea throw dirt even 
in your teeth: ’tis moft gentleman-like patience to en- 
dure all this, and to laugh at the filly animals. But if 
the rabble, with a full throat, crie away with the foole, 
you were worfe than a mad-man to tarry by it: for the 
gentleman and the foole fhould never fit on the ttage 
together. 

‘Mary, let this obfervation go hard in hand with the 
reft: or rather, like a country-ferving man, fome fixe 
yards before them, FPrefent not your felfe on the flage 

(efpecially 
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{elpecially at .a new play) untill the quaking prologue 
hath (by rabbing) ue datler into his coeeken, lok is 
ready to give the trumpets their cue that hees upon point 
to enter: for then it is time, as though you were one of 
the properties, or that you dropt of the Zaggings to creep 
from behind the arras, with your srigos or three-legged 
ftoole in one hand, and a teflon mounted betweene 2 
fore-finger and a thumbe, in the other: for if you fhould 
beflow your perfon upon the vulgar, when the belly o: 
the houfe is but halfe full, your apparell is quite eaten 
up, the fafhion loft, and the proportion of your body in 
more danger to be devoured, then if it were ferved up in 
‘the Counter amongft the Poultry: avoid that as you 
would the baftome. It fhall crowne you with rich com- 
mendation to laugh alowd in the middeft cf the mof feri- 
ous and faddeft {cene of the terrible tragedy: and to 
let that clapper (your tongue) be toft fo high that all the 
houfe may ring of ic: your lords ufe it; your knights are 
apes to the lords, and do fo too! your inne-a-court-man 
is zany to the knights, and (many very fcurvily) comes 
likewife limping after it: bee thou a beagle to them all, 
and never lin fnaffing till you have fented them: for by 
xalking and laughing (like a ploughman in a morris) you 
heape Pelion upon Offa, glory upon glory: as firft all the 
eyes in the galleries will leave walking after the players, 
and onely follow you: the fimple& dolt in the houfe 
{natches up your name, and when he meetes you ia the’ 
Rreetes, or that you fall into his hands in the middle of 
a watch, his word fhall be taken for you: heele cry, 
Hees fuch a gailant, and you paffe. Secondly you pub- 
lith your temperance to the world, in that you feeme not 
to refart thither to tafte vaine pleafures with a hungris 
appetite; but onely as a gentleman, to {pend a foolith 
houre or two, becanfe you can doe nothing elfe. Thirdly 
you mightily difrelifh the audience, and difgrace the 
author: marry, you take up (though i¢ be at the wortt 
hand) a ftrong opinion of your owne judgement, and 
inforce the poet to take pity of your weakenefle, and by 
fome dedicated fonnet to bring you into a better para- 
dice, onely to Sop your month. i 
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If you can (either for love or money) provide felfe 
a lodging aha water fide: fur above the convene 
it brings to thun fhoulder-clapping, and to thip away 
your cockatrice betimes in the morning, it addes a kind 
of ftate unto you, to be carried from thence to the faires 
of your play-houfe: hate a fculler (remember that) worfe 
then to be acquainted with one ath’ feullery. No, your 
oares are your onely fea-crabs, boord them, and take 
heed you never go twice together with one paire: often 
shifting is a great ctedit to gentlemen: and that divid- 
ing of your fare wil make the poore water{naks be ready 
to pal you in ee to enjoy your caftome. No matter 
whether upon landing you have money or no; you may 
{wim in twentie of their boates over the river upon sicker : 
mary, when filver comes in, remember to pay trebble 
their fare, and it will make your flounder-catchers to 
fend more thankes after you, when you doe not draw, 
then when you doe: for they know, it will be their 
owne another daie. 

Before the play begins, fall to cardes; you may win 
or loofe (as fencers doe in a prize) and beate one an- 
other by confederacie, yet fhare the money when you 
meete at fupper: notwithftanding, to gul the ragga- 
muffins that fend a joofe gaping at you, throw the cards 
{having firft turne four or five of them) round about the 
ftage, judt upon the third found, as nae you had loft: 
it tkils not if the four knaves ly on their backs, and uut- 
face the audience, there’s none fach fooles as dare take 
exceptions at them, becaufe ere the play go off, better 
knaves than they, will fall into the company. 

Now, Sir, if the writer be a fellow that hath either 
epigram’d you, or hath had a flirt at your mijiris, or 
hath brought either your feather, or your red beard, or 
your little legs, &c. on the flage, he fhall difgrace him 
worfe then by tofing him in a blanket, or giving him 
the baftinado in a.taverne, if in the middle of his play, 
(bee it paftorall or comedy, morall or tragedie) you rife 
with a fcrend and difcontented. face from your ftoole to 
be gone: no matter whether the scenes be good or no; 
the better they are, the worle doe. you diftah them: and 
beeing on your feete, fneake not away like a cli 

4 ut 
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but faluce all your .zentle acquaihtance that are {pred 
either on the rufhes or on ftooles about you, and draw 
what troope you can from the flage after you: the mimicks 
are beholden to you, for allowing ‘them elbow roome : 
their poet cries perhaps, a pox go with you, bat care not 
you for that; there’s no mufick without frets, 

Mary, if either the company, or indifpofition of the 
weather binde you to fit it out, my counfell is then that 
you turne plaine ape: take up a rufh and tickle the ear- 
net zares of your fellow gallants, to make other fooles 
fall a laughing: mewe at the pafflonate {peeches, blare 
at.merrie, finde fault with the muficke, whewe at the 
children’s aftion, whiftle at the fongs; and above all, 
curfe the fharers, that whereas the fame day you had 
beftowed forty fhillings on an embroidered felt and fea. 
ther (Scotch-fafhion) for your miftres in the court, or 
your punck in the eittie, within two houres after, you 
encounter with the vety fame block on‘the ftape, when 
the haberdafher fwore to you the impreffion was extant 
but that morning. 

To conclude, hoord up the fineft play-fcraps you can 
get, upon which your leane wit may moft favourly 
teede, for want of other ftuffe, when the 4rcadian and 
Luphuis'd gentlewomen have their tongues fharpened to 
fet upon you: that qualitie {next to your fhittlecocke) is 
the only furniture to a courtier that’s but a new beginner, 
and is but in his ABC of complement. ' The next places 
that are fil’d after‘the play-howfes bee emptied, are (or 
ought to be) tavernes: into a taverfie then let us next 
march, where the braines of one hogfhéad muf be beaten 
out to make up another.” 

I thould have attempted on the prefent ocgafian wy 
enumerate all other pamphlets, &c. from whence par- 
ticulars relative to the conduét of our early theatres 
might be collected, but that Dr. Percy, in. his -firtt 
volume of the Reliques of Ancient Euglifh Poetry, (third 
edit. p. 128, &c.)} has extrafed fuch paflages from them 
as tend to the illufteetin of this fabjee 3; to which he has 
added more acenrate remarks than my experience in thefe 
matters would have eitabled-me to fupply,” Gt Rivans. 
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FROM 


CLASSICK AUTHORS®, 


HOMER. 


EN Bookes of the Iliades into Englith out of 
French, by Arthur Hall, Efquire. Lond. im- 
printed by Ralph Newberie, gto¢. — 1581 
The Shield of Achilles from the 18th Book of Homer, 


by Geo. Chapman, 410. Lond. ~ 1590 
Seven Books of the Iliades, by ditto, 4tot. Lond. 1596 
D°. ~ _ _ 1598 


#& Homer Prince of Poets: Tranflated according to the 
Greeke in Twelve Bookes of his Iliads: By Geo. 
Chapman ; {mall folio, Lond, printed for Samuel 
Macham. No dare. , 

[This, I believe, was pnblifhed in 160g. There are 
feveral Sonnets at the end, addrefled to different 
noblemen ; among them one, ‘* to the Lord Trea- 
Jurer, the Earle of Salifbary.’’ See alfo the entry 


below.] 
The whole Works of Homer, by do. printed for Nath. 
Butler ; 20 date, but probably printed in 1644 


The Crowne of all Homer’s Works, Batrachomymachia, 
&c. t[By Geo. Chapman, with his portrait in the 


© This Litt was drawn;up by Mr, Steevens. I have made a few 

inconfiderable additions to it, which are dittinguifhed by this mark &. 
Matonk. 

+ An the firlt vel. of the books of entries Belonging to the Stationers” 
company is the, following : 

“¢ Henry Bynnemans} Nove 1580, lyeenfed unto him under the 
wardens’ hands ten bookes of the Iliades of Homer.” Again, Samuel 
Machams] Nov. 14, 1608. ** Seven bookes of Homef's Hiades. tranfs 
lated into Englith by Geo. Chapman.—({By affignment from Mr, 
Windett. ] Again, Nathaniel Balter] April 8, 1611, « A booke called 
Homer's liades in Englithe, containing 24 Bopkes. Again, Nov. 2, 
1614, * Homer's Odilitts 24 books, tranflated hy George Chapman. 

Y Meres, in his Second Pare of Wits Commonepralthy faya, that Chap- 
man ie 66 of good note Sir bis inthoate Homer." , ‘ 

Vou. I. [E] title. 
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title-page.] thin folio; printed by John Bill. 
no date™, 
The ftrange wonderfull and blondy Battel between Frogs 
and Mife; paraphrattically oie into English He- 
roycall Verfe, by W.F. {i. ¢. William Fowldes,) 
4to, ~_ _ - 1603 


HESIOD. 


“The Georgicks of Hefiod, by George Chapman, tranf- 
lated elaborately out of the Greek. Printed by 
H. L. for Miles Partrich, gvo. =e 1618 


MUS #US, 
Marloe’s Hero and Leander, with the firft Book of 
Lucan, 4to. —~ _ _— 1600 
There muft have been rr dog’ Editiont, asa fecond Part 
was publifeed by Henry Petowe, — 1598 
Mufeus’s Poem of Hero and Leander, imitated by 
Chriftopher Marlow, and finifhed by Geo. Chap- 
man, $vo. Lond. — _~ 1606 


EURIPIDES. 
Jocafta, a Tragedy, from the Pheenifla of Euripides, by 


* In the firft volume of the Entries of the Stationers’ Company is 
the following: 

“ T. Purfoote.] The Battel of the Fragges and Mycey and certain 
@rations of Hocrates. Jane dy 1579. 

+ This tranflation, or at leaft Marlow’s part in it, muft have been 
publithed before 1599, being twice mentioned In Nath’s Lenten Stuffy 
ec. which bears that date. ‘Leander and Hers, of whom divine 
Mufaus fang, and a diviner mufe than bam, Ki¢ Marlow.” Again, 
She fprung after him, and fo refigned up her prieAhood, and left 
worke for Mufaus and Kir Marlow.” 

Among the entries at Stationers’ hall ¥ find the following made by 
John Wolte in 1593, Sept. Sth, ** A booke entitled Hero and Leane 
der, being an amorous poem devifed by Chriftapher Maslow." 

At the fame time,  Lucan’s fiett booke of the famous Cyvill Wart 
betwixt Pompey and Csefar. Englifhed by Chrifophar Marlow,’* 

Again; in 25972 « A booke in Englith called Hero and Leander.” 

Again, April 1598, ‘ The feconde Parte of Hero and Leander by 
Henry Petrowe.”” Andrew Harris enter'd ite " 

Again, in 1600, #* Hero and Leander by Marlowe." 

In 1624 an entive tranflation of Lucan was publidied by Sir Arthar 
Gorges, and cater'd as futh on the fame books, c 

CO. 
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Geo. Gafcoigne, and Mr. Francis Kinwelmerthe, 


4to. Load — 15 56 
PLATO. 

Axiochus, a Dialogue, attributed to Plato, by Edm. 

Spenfer, 4to' - —_ _ 1592 


DEMOSTHENES, 

The Three Orations of Demofthenes, chiefe Oratort 
among the Grecians, ia Favour of the Olynthians, 
with thofe his fower againit Philip of Macedon, &c. 
by Tho. Wylfon, Dottor of the Civill Lawes, ato. 


3570 
ISOCRATES. ef 

Tfocrates’s fage Admonition to Demonicus, by R, Nutt- 
hall, 8vo. Lond, 15575 Lamo, and 1585 
Tfocrates’s Doétsinal of Princes, by Syr The. Elliot, 
Lond. 8vo. ~ _ — 1534 
Hfocrates’s Orat. intitled Evagoras, by Jer. Wolfe, 8vo. 
158t 

Three Orations of mora! Inftruétions, one to Diionicus, 
and two to Nicocies, King of Salamis, tranflated 
from Ifocrates, by Tho. Forreft, 410. 1580 

LUCIAN. 
Necromantia, a Dialog of the Poete Lueyen between 


Menippus and Philonides, for his Fantefye faynd 
for a mery Paftyme, in Englifh Verfe and Latin 


Prafe. 
Toxaris, or the Friendfhip of Lucian, by A. O. Lond. 
8vo, _ - — 1565 


HERODOTUS. 
The famous Hyftory of Herodotus t, in nine Bookes, &¢. 
by B.R. aad _ _ 1584 
N. 3. This Piece contains only the two firft Books, viz» 
© This book was entered in May 1592, at Stationers’ bail, 
net Among the entries in the books at Statuners’hall this appears to 


«John Denham.] The fanious Hifterye of Herodotus in Bnglyfst, 
June 13) 198%” 
fE 2] ihe 
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the Clio and Euterpe. The Tranflator fays in bis 
Preface,‘ As thefe fpeede, fo the reft wll follow.” 


On 
= THUCYDIDES. 

The Hyftory writtone by Thucydides, &c. tranflated out 
of the Frenche of Claude de Seyffel, Bithop of Mar- 
feilles, into the Englifhe language, by Tho. Nicolls, 
Citizeine and Goldimyth of Lendon, fol. 15,0* 

POLYBIUS. 

Hyftories of the moft famous and worthy Cronographer, 

Polybius, by Chriftopher Watfon, 8vo. 1568 
This Work confifts of extrads only. 
DIODCRUS SICULU St 

The Hiftory of tue Succeffors of Alexander, &c. out of 
Diodorous Siculus and Plutarch, by Tho. Stocker. 
Lond. 4to. — _ — 1g 69 

APPIAN. 

An aunciente Hiftorie, &c. by Appian { of Alexandria, 
tranflated out of diverfe Languages, &c. by W.B. 
4to. Lond. _ — 1578 

JOSEPHUS. 
Jofephus’s Hiftory, &c. tranflated into Englith, by Tho. 


Lodge, fol. Lond. 1602——1409, &C. 
ZLEAN, 

fElian’s Regifire of Hyftoiies, by Abraham Fleming, 

4t0s — _~ = 1576 


* On the Stationers’ books in 1607 either this or fome other tranf- 
hit‘on is entered, called “* The Hittory of Thucidides the Athenian 
tranflated into Engliih.” 

+ Caxton tells us, that “ Skelton had tranflated Diodorus Siculus, 
the Epifiles of Tulle, an} diverfeother Workes :* but 1 know not 
that they were ever printed, 

t inthe firft volume of the entries in the books of the Stationers’ 
company, Feb. 5, 1577, is the following: . 

«Hemy Bingemaa.} Appianus Alexandsiaus of the Romaine Civil 
Warres.” 


HERODIAN. 
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HERODIAN. 

‘The Hiftorie of Herodian, &c. tranfl. oute of Greeke 
into Latin, by Angelus Politianus, and out of Latin 
into Englyfhe, by Nich. Smyth. Imprinted at 
London, by William Copland, 4to*. 

PLUTARCH. 

Plutarch’s Livest, by Sir Tho. North, from the Fr. of 
Amyot, Bithop of Auxerre, fol. 1579, 1602, 1603 

Platarch’s Morals, by Dr. Philemon Holland 1603t 

Plutarch of the Education of Children, by Sir Tho. 
Elyott, gto. 

The Preceptes of that excellent Clerke and grave Phi- 
lofopher, Plutarche, for the Prefervation of Healthe, 
8yQ. = ~ _ 1543 


ARISTOTLE. 


The Ethiques of Ariftotle, &c. oy oe Wylkinfon. 
Peinted by Grafton, Printer to K. Edw.VI. 8vo. 


B.L. _ —_ — 154.7 § 
The Secrete of Secretes of Ariftotle, &c. tranflated out 
of the Frenche, &c. Lond. 8vo. — 1528 
Ariftotle’s Politiques, &c |]. from the Fr. by J.D. fol. 
Lond. - _ _ 1598 


O&. 1591, Herodian in Englijb was entered at Stationers’-hall 
by ——~- Adams. 

+ Thus entered in the books of the Stationers’ company. 

6 April 1579—-Vatroullete.Wright, a booke in Englithe called 
Plutarch’s Lyves,’’ 

{ On the Spationers® books in the year 1600 is the following entry. 

6 A booke to be tianflated out of Frenche into Englifhe, and fo 
printed, called the Moiali Woorkes of Pintarque.’’ Again in 1602. 
Again in the fame year, “ The moral worke of Plutarque, being 
tranflated out of French into Enghth.” 

§ Ofthe Erhicks of t-:flotle fome more early tranflation muft have 
appeared ; as Sir Tho. Elyot in his Boke named the Gowernour, 15379 
fays, “they are to be learned in Greke ; for the tranflations thar we 
dave, be but a rude and groffe fhadowe of the eloquence and wyfdome 
of Arittotle.”” 

|| This tranflation is entered in the books. at Stationers’-hall. 
f€ Adam Lip] Ariftotte’s Politiques with expofitions 3 to be tranflated 
dato Englihe by the French copie, 1598." 
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XENOPHON. 


The eight Bookes of Xenophon, containing the Inititu- 
tian, Schole, and Education of Cyrus, the noble 
King of Perfye, &c. tranfl. out of Gr. into Engl. by 
Mr. William Bercher. Lond, 1zmb. 1567 and 1569 

D°. by Dr. Philemon Holland. 

Xenophon’s Treatife of Houfe-Hold right, connyngly 
tranfl, out of the Greke tongue, &c. by Gentian 
Hervet, &c. 8vq. Lond, 1532. 8vo. 1534. 

‘ "1544. Bvo. 1973 

The Arte of Riding from Xenophon, &c. Lond. 4to.1584, 


EPICTETUS*, 
The Manuell of Epictetus, tranfl,.out of Greeke into 
French, and now ioto Eaglith, &c. Alfo the Apo- 
thegmes, &c. by James Sandford, Lond. 1zmo. 1567 


EUNAPIUS SAPDIANDU Sy}. 


The Lyves of Philofophers and Orators, from the Greek 
of Eumapius, 4to. ad _ 1579 


ACHILLES TATIUS., 
The moft deleétable and pleafant Hift. of Clitophon and 
Leucippe, from the Greek of Achilles Statius, &c. 
by W. B. 410. _ ~ 1597} 


M. ANTONINUS§ 
The Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius, Emperour and 
eloquent Orator, 1zmo. Lond, —-: 155% 
Tranflated 


* In the books of the Stationera’ company, Feb. 125 1581, Thoe 
Eafle entered Enchiridon in Englith. 
+ Thus entered in the books of the Stationers’ company, “ Richard 
nes.] The Lives of divers excellent Orators and Philofophers written 
in Grecke by Enapius of the city of Sardis in Lydia, and tranflated 
into Englifie by wen,” 
YT This book was entered in the fame yeat by Thomas Creede, on 
the books of the Stationers’ companye 
This book is only introduced, that sn opportunity may be obtain- 
ad of excluding it fram any future catalogue of tranflated claflica, It 
was a fraud of Guevara's, but not undeteéted 5 for Chapman, in his 
Gentleman Uber, 1602, Speaks of the book as Gyrvera’s own, ‘i if 
Pre 
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Tranflated out of Fr, into Eng. by Sie John Bourchiet, 
Ke, &c. &e. , 
Osher edrtious of this are in 153451535, 1536, 1537» 1559s 
1586, 


156 2 
DIONYSIUS. 
Dionyfius’s Defertption of the Worlde. Englythed by 
Tho. Twine, 879. Lond. _ 1972 
EUCLID. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, tranfl. into Bag. by 
Rich. Candith, who floutifhed, A,D. 1556 
Euclid’s Elements, Pref. by John Dee. Lond. 157° 


HIPPOCRATES. 
The Aphorifmes of Hippocrates, redaéted into a certaine 
Order, and tranflated by Humfrie Lihhyd, 8vo. 1595 


GALEN. 
Gaten’s T'wo Books of Elements, tranflated into Engl. by 


}- Jones, gto. Lond, _ _ 1574 
Certaine Workes of Gaten, englyfhed by Tho, Gale, 410. 


1586 

HELIODORUS, 
The Beginning of Athiopical Hiftory in Engl. Hexame- 
ters, by Abrah. #raunce,’8vo. Lond. 1591* 
Heliodoras’s Aithiopic Hi. tranfl. by The. Underdown, 
B.L. 4ta. Lond. ~ 3577 and 1587 


VIRGIL. 


The Boke 6f Eneydos, &c. by Caxton, fol, Lond. prof 
1499 

The thirteen Bukes of Eneades in Seottith Metir, by 
Gawain Douglas, 4to. Lond. ~~ 1553 


there be not more choice words in that letter, than in any three of 
Guevara’s Golden Eprfties, 1 ama very afs.” See his article in Bayles 
Our countryman Elyott did fomewhat of the fame kind. He pretended 
to tranflate the A@es and Sentences notable, of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus (fcom the Greek of Encolpius). See Fabricius’ and Tannes’@ 
Bibliothec. &c. 

* A tranflation of the fame book ig likewife entered at Stationers’ 
ball 1602, and agaia twice in 1604, for different printers. 


[E 4] Certain 
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Certain Bookes. of Virgiles Zincis* turned into Englith 
Metir, by the right honourable Lorde, Henry Earle 
of Surrey, 4to. Lond. — _— 1557 

The firft feven Bookes of the Eneidos, by Phaer. Lond. 
4to. B. L. _ io 1 

This Travflation is in rhyme of fourteen fyllables. 

‘The nine firft Bookes, &c. by Phaer, 4to Lond, 1562 

The thirteene Bookes of Encidos, by Phaer and Twyne. 
4to. Lond. — 1584, 1596, 1607, &ct. 

The firt foure Bookes of Virgil’: Aineis, tranflated into 
Engl. heroic Verfe, by Richard Stanyhurftt, &c. 
1zmo. Lond. _ _ 1583 

The Bucolickes of Publius Virgilius Maro, &c. by Abra- 
ham Fleming, drawn into plaine and familiar Eng 
lythe, Verfe for Verfe, gto. B. L. — 1 575 

Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgicks, tranflated into blan 
Verfe, by the fame Author, Lond. — 158g 

The Lamentation of Corydou for the Love of Alexis, 
Verfe for Verfe, out of Latine. 

This is tranflated into Englifp Hexameters, and printed at 
the end of the Counteffe of Pembroke’ sluychurch, 15914 
By Abraham Fraunce. 

Virgil’s Culex paraphrafed, by Spenfer. See his works, 


HORACE. 


Two Bookes of Horace his Satyres Englythed, accordyng 
to the Prefcription of Saint Hierome, gto. BLL 


ond, _— _ _ 1566 
Horace his Arte of Poetrie, Piftles {| and Satyrs Englith- 
ed, by Tho. Drant, gto. Lond, — 1567 


* This is a tranflation of the fecond and fourth books into bianle 
verse, and is perbaps the cldeft fpecimen of that metre in the Englith 
language. 

+ Among the entries in the books of the Stationers’ company, is 
the following. *¢ Tho. Creede.] Virgil's A-neidos in Englithe verfe, 
1595-" Again, in 1600, Again his Bucolics and Georgics in the 
fame year. 

} The copy which I have feen, was in gto, printed at Leiden, and 
was entered as fuch on the books of the Scationers’ on the 24th of 
January, 1582. 

|| There is an entry at Stationers’ hall of the Epifties of Horace 


i 5 
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OVID. 


The fifteene Bookes of Metamorphofeos. In which ben 
contaynid the Fables of Ovid, by William Caxton, 
Welt. fol. ~ — 1480 

% The four firft Books of Ovid, tranfl from the Latin into 
Englith Meetre, by Arthur Golding, Gent. 4to, 
B.L. Lond. _ _ 565 

The fifteene Bookes of P. Ovidius Nafo, &c. by Arthur 
Golding, 4to. Bl. L. Lond. — 1567 

° pout wow 


. — 1576 
[ Another in 1575 according to Ames. 4 former Ridin 
was in1$72, in Rawlinfon’s catal.] 
. —_ —_ 1587. D°. t6r2 
The pleafant Fable of Hermaphroditus and Salmacis. 
8vo Lond. —_ ~ 1569 
The Fable of Ovid treating of Narciffus, tranfl. out of 
Latin into Eng. Mytre, with a Moral ther unto very 
jefante to rede, gto. Lond. _ 1590 
The Heroycall Epiitles, &c. fet out and tranflated by 
Geo. Turbervile, Gent. &c. B, L. 4to. Lond *. 1567 
1569, and 1600 
The three firft Bookes of Ovid de Triftibus, tranfl. into 
Englifh, by Tho. Churchyard, gto. Lond. 1580 
Ovid his Inveétive againft Ibis, tranflated into Eng. 
Meeter, 8c. 1zmo. Lond. _ 1569t 
And, by Tho. Underwood. 1577 
Certaine of Ovid’s Elegies by C. Marlow §, 12mo. At 
‘  Middleburgh, — _ no date, 
All Ovid’s Elegies, three Bookes. By C. M. At Middle-~ 


* Among the Stationers’ entries J find in 1594, “* A booke en. 
titled Ocnone and Paris, wherein isdefcribed the extremity of love," &c, 
This may bea tranflation from Ovid. 

+ This book was entered at Stationers’ hall by Tho, Eafte, July 1, 
1677) and by Thomas Orwin in 1591. . . 

J Among the entries in the books of the Stationers” company is the 
following. Henry Bynneman] July 1, 1577, Ovid's Invettive againdt 
Ibis. Bought ot Tho. Eatte. 

§ In the forty-firtt of Q. Eliz. thefe tranflations from Ovid were 
gommanded by the archbithop of Canterbury and the bihhop of London, 
to ke burnt at Stationers’ ball, 


burgh, 
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burgh. 12mo. Somewhat larger than the preceding 
edition. 

% Ovidius Nafo, his Remedy of love, tranflated and en- 

tituled to the youth of England, 4to. 1600 

Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, by Fra. Beaumont, 4to. 

1602 

He likewife tranflated a Part of the Remedy of Love. 

There was another Tranflation of the wbole, by Sir 


Tho. Overbury, 8vo. without date*, 
PLAUTUS. 
Menzchmi, by Ww. Ww. Lond te one 1595 


MARTIAL 


Flowers of Epigrams (from Martial particularly) by Tin. 
Kendall, 8vot. = _ 1577 


TERENCE, 


Terens in Englyth, or the tranflacyon out of Latin into 
Englith of the fir comedy of Tyrens callyd Andria. 
Supposed to be printed by F. Ruftell§. 

Andria, 


® On the books of the Stationers’ company, Dec. 23, 1399, is en- 
tered, “ Ovidius Nafo his Remedy of Love.” Again, in the famed 
year,  Ovydes Epiftles in Engtithe,” and « Ovydes Metamorphofis 
in Engly the.” 

+ This piece was entered at Stationers’ hall June roth 1594. In 
¥520, viz. the 11th year of Hen. VIII. it appears from Holinfhed, 
that a comedy of Plautus was played before the-king. 

{ Entered at Stationers’ hall Feb. 1576. 

§ As the following metrical introduction to this play, relates chiefly 
to the improvements at that time fuppofed to have been made in the 
Englith language, I could not prevail on myfelf to fupprefe ig. 


The Poet. 


‘The famous renown through the worlde is {prong 
Of poetys ornate that usyd to indyte 

OF dyvers matters in theyr moder tong 

Some toke upon them tranflacions to wryte 

Some to compile bokys for theyr delyte 

But in our English tong for to {peke playa 

I sede but of few have take any gret payn. 


Except 
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Andria, the firft Comedy of Terence, by Maurice Kyfiin, 


4 — 
Terence in Englith, by Richard Bernard, 4to, Cam- 
bridge *. — 


Tn the 


to. — 188 


— 1598 


Except mafter Gowre which furft began 

And of moralite wrote ryght craftely 

‘Than matter Chaucer that excellent man 
Which wrote as compendious as elygantly 

As in any other tong ever dyd any 

Ludgate alfo which adournyd our tong 

Whofe noble famys through the world be fprong. 


By thefe men our tong is amplyfyed fo 

That we therin now tranflate as well as may 

As in eny other tongis ether can do. 

Yet the Greke tong and Laten dyvers men fay 
Have many wordys can not be Englythid this day 
So lyke wyfe in Englyth many wordys do habound 
That no Grcke nor Laten for them can be found. 


. 
And the caufe that our tong is fo plenteoufe now 
For we kepe our Englyfh contynually 
And of other tongis many wordis we borow 
Which now for Englyth we ufe and occupy 
Thefe thingis have gyven corage gretly 
To dyvers and fpecyally now of late 
Te them that this comedy have tranflate. 


Which all difcrete men now do befech 

And fpecyaily lernyd men to take no dyfdayn 
Though this be compylyd in our vulgare fpech 
Yet lernyng thereby fome men may attayn 
For they that in this comedy have take payn 
Pray you to correét where faut fhal be found 
And of our matter fo here is the ground. 


metrical peroration to this piece, is the following flanza + 


Wherfore the tranflatours now require you this 
Y f ought be amys ye wold confyder 

The Englyth almoft as {hort as the Latten is 
And fill to kepe ryme a dyffycult matter 

To make the fentence opynly to appere 

Which if it had a long expocyfion 

Then were it a comment and no tranflacyon, 


* At Stationers’ hall in 1597, «* the fecond comedy of Terence, 
called Eusuchus” was entered by W. Leake; aud the fr& and fecond 
comedic in x600, 


Flowers 
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Flowers of Terence, _ _ 159 
SENECA, 
Seneca his Tenne Tragedies _tranflated into Englyth 
by different Tranilators, ate. Lond. 1581 


Seneca’s Forme and Rule of Honeft Living, by Rob. 
Whyttington, 8ve, 1546 
Seven Bookes of Benefytingt, by Arthur Golding, 4to. 


1577 
LUCAN, yy 
¢ Lucan’s Firft Booke, trarflated line for line, by Chr. 
Marlow, 4to. Lond, Printed by P. Short for Wal- 
ter Burre. _ — 1600 


LIV Y. 

Livius (Titus {) and other Authores Hiftorie of Annibal! 
and Scippio, tranflated into Englith, by Anthony 
Cope, Efquier, B. L. gto. Lond, _ 1545 

The Romane Hift. &c. by T.Livius of Padua. Alfo the 
Breviaries of L. Florus, &c. by D. Philemon Hol. 
land, fol. Lond. — _ 1600 


TACITUS. 

The End of Nero and Beginning cf Galba. Fower 
Bookes of the Hiftories of Cornelius Tacitus. The 
Life of Agricola, by Sir Hen. Saville, 4tc. Lond. 

1sgt 

Annales of Tacitus, by Richard Grenaway, fol. 1598 





* In the firft volume of the entries of the Stationers’? company, 
Asg. 1579, Rich. Jones, and John Charlewood entered the ath tra~ 
getie of Seneca. And agunail the ten in 1681. 

+ In the firtt volume of the entries in the books of the Stationers’ 
compiny is the following, 4 March 26. 1579, Seneca de Beneficus in 
Engly fhe.” 

t Pin the firft volume of the entries in the books of the Stationera’ 
on pens, anno 1597, is the followirg note» ‘* Memorandum thar 

Sr Alexander Nevill, Gent. is appointed to tracflate Titus Liwtus 
anto the Engtyfh> tongue* exprefled, the fame is rot to be printed, by 
av > min, vutonly fuch as fhall have his tranfacion.” Again, in 
3598, ° The hilary of Titus Livius” was entercd by Adam Iflsp, 


SALLUST. 
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SALLUST™ 
The Famous Cronycle of the Warre, which the Romyns 
had again Jugurth, &c. compyled in Lat. by the 
renowned Romayn Salluft, &c. tranflated into Eng. 
lithe, by Sir Alex. Barclay Preeft, &c. Printed by 
Pynfon, fol. 


D°. 

Lond. pr. by Joh. Waley, gto. —_ igs" 
The Confpiracie of Lucius Cataline, tranflated intoEng. 

by Who. Paynell, 4to, Lond. 1541 and 1557 


The two moft Worthy and Notable Hiftories, &c. Both 
written by C.C. Salluftius, and tranflated by Tho. 
Heywood, Lond. fm. fol. — 1668 

SUETONIUS. 
Suctonias, tranflated by D, Phil. Holland, fol, Lond. 
1606¢ 
C #SA RY. 

Ceafers Commentaries, as touching Britifh affairs, With- 
out name, printer, place, or date; but by the type 
it appears to be Raflell’s. 

Ames, p. 148, 

The eight Bookes of Caius Julius Cefar, tranflated by 
Arthur Golding, Gent. ato, Lond, 1565 and 15yo 

Cefar’s Commentaries (de Bello Gallico) five Bookes, 
by Clement Edmundes, with Obfe: vations, &c. Fol, 


1600 

De Bello Civili. by D®. three Bookes. Fol. 1699 

D°. by Chapman. —_ _ 1604 
JUSTIN. 

The Hifl. of Juftine, &c. by A. G. [Arthur Golding} 

Lond. 4to. — 1564 and 1570 

De. by Dr. Phil. Holland — 1626 


* A tranflation of Sallu‘t was entered at Stationers’ hall in 1588. 
Again, in 1607, “ The hiftorie of Salluft in Enghthe.” 

+ This trauflation was entered at Stationers’ hell 1604. 

{ In the entries made in the books of the Stationers’ company is 
the following, 

‘6 John Charelewood] Sept. 3581, Abftradte of the hiftorie of Cxrfar 
and Pompcivs,” - 
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D°. by G. W. with an Epitomie of the Lives, &c. ot 
the Romaine Emperors, from Aurelius Vittor, fol. 


1606 
Q. CURTIUS. 
The Hiftorie of Quintus Curtius, &c. tranflated, &c. by 


John Brende, gto. Lond. 3 — = 1553 
Oshers Editions were in 1561, 1584, 1570, 1592 * 
EUTROPIUS. 

Eutropius englifhed, by Nic. Haward, 8vo. 1564 


A. MARCELLINUS. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, tranflated by Dr. P. Holland. 
Lond. fol. ~ ~~ _ 1609 
CICERO. 


Cicero’s Familiar Epiftles by ].Webbe, fm. 8vo. xa date 
Certain felect Epitles into Englifh, by Abra. Flemming, 
4to. Lond. _ _ 1576 
Thofe Fyve Queftions which Marke Tullye Cicero dif- 
puted in his Manor of Tufculanum, &c. &c. Eng- 
tyfhed by John Dolman, {m. 8vo. Lond. 156 
+ Marcus Tullius Cicero, three Bookes of Duties, tourn- 
ed out of Latin into Englith, by Nic. Grimalde 


15$5» 1556, 1558» 157 
Ames fays 15533 perbaps by mifinke. ; aes 
The thre Bokes of Tullius Offyce, &c. tranflated, &c. by 
R. Whyttington, Poet Laureat, 12mo. Lond. 1533, 


1534, 1540, and 15534 


® In the Stationers’ books this or fome other tranflation of the 
fame author was entered by Richard Tottell, Feb. 1582, and again 
by Tho’ Creede, &e» 1599+ 

+ Mattaire fays [Ann. Typog. B. 5. 290.] ‘In Morulent’ tituli 
margunculd (vulgo vignettee} fuperiore, infcribitur 1534." This was 
a wooden Block ufed by the Printer Tortel, for many Books in {mali 
8vo. and by no means determines their Date, There may however, 
have been fome earlier tranflation than any Here enumerated, as in 
Sir Tho. Elyot's Boke named the Gowernour, 15§7, ip atentioned ** the 
worke of Cicero, called in Latine De Ofciis, wherewnto yet is no 
propre Englith worde,”* 8&6. 5 

t In the books belonging to Stationers’ hall, #* Tullies Offices in 
Latin and Englith’’ ig entered Feb. 1582, for R. Totteli. Again, by 
Tho. Orwin, 1591. 

4 The 
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The boke of Tulle of Old Age, tranflated by Will. Wyr- 
ceftre, alias Botaner. Caxton, 4to. 148K 
De Senectute, by Whyttington, 8vo. wo date 
An Epiftle or letter of exhortation written in Latyne by 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, to his brother Quintus, the 
Proconful or Deputy of Afia, wherein the office of a 
magiftrate is cunningly and wifely defcribed ; tranf- 
lated into Englythe by G. G. fet forth and autho- 
rifed according to the Queenes Majefties Injunctions. 
Prynted at London by Rouland Hall dwelling in 
Golding Lane, at the fygne of the three arrows. 


fmall. 8vo. —_ _ 1561 
‘The worthie Booke of Old Age, otherwife intitled 
The elder Cato, &c. 12mo*. Lond. 1569 
Tullius Cicero on Old Age, by Tho. Newton, 8vo*. 
Lond. ~ —~ — 1569 
Tullius Friendthip, Olde Age, Paradoxe, and Scipio’s 
Dream, by Tho. Newton, 4to. ~ 1577 


Tullius de Amicitia, tranflated into our maternal ace 
lythe Tongue, by the E, of Worcefter. Printed by 
Caxton, with the Tranflation of De Sene@ute, fol. 

The Paradoxe of M. T. Cicero, &c. by Rob. Whytting- 
ton, Poet Laureat. Printed in Southwarke, 12mo. 


1540 
Webbe tranflated all the fixteen Baoks of Cicero’s E ifs, 
but probably they were not printed together in Shak~ 
Speare’s Life-time, I Suppo this, from a Paffage in 
bis Dedication, tu which be feems to mean Bacon, éy 

a Great Lord Chancellor. 


BOETHIUS. 
Boethius, by Chaucer. Printed by Caxton, fol. 
Boethius in Englith Verfe, by Tho. Rychard. Imprinted 
in the exenipt Monaftery of Taviftock, gto. 1525 
Eng. and Lat. by Geo. Colville, 4to, 1s6t 


*® Thefe are perhaps the fame as the two foregoing Tranflations. 
+ In the Stationers’ books fan. 13th, 1608, Matthew Lownes en- 
tered <¢ Anitius Manlius, Torquatus Severinus Boethius, a Chriftian 
Conful of Rome, newly tranflated outof Latin, together with original 
notes explaining the obscured places.” 
APULEIUS, 
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APULEIUS, 
Apuleius’s Golden Affe, tranflated into Eng. by Wm. 
Adlington, 4to. Lond. = — 1566 and 15714 


FRONTINUS. 


Stratagemes, Sleightes, and Policies of Warre, gathered 
by S. Julius Frontinus. Tranflated by Richard 
Morifine, 8vo. Printed by Tho. Berthelet 1539 


PLINY JUN: 
Some feleét Epifiles of Pliny the Younger into Eng. by 
Abr. Flemming, 4to. Lond. _ 1576 


POMPONIUS MELA. 
Pomponius Mela, by A. Golding, 4to. ~— 1599 


PLINY. 
Pliny’s Nat. Hift. by Dr. Phil. Holland, fol + 1601 
SOLINUS. 
Julius Solinus Polyhiftor, by A. Golding, gto. 1587 


VEGETIUS 
The four Dookes of Flavius Vegetius, concerning mar- 
tial Policye, by John Sadler, gto. 1572 


RUTILIUS RUFUS. 
A View of Valiaunce, tranflated from Ratilius Rufus, by 


Tho. Newton, 8vo. _ _ 1580 
DARES Phryg. and DICTYS Cret. 
Dares and Didys’s Trojan War, in Verfe 1SS5 


* There is an entry of this tranflation in the books at Stationers’ 
hall in 1sg95. Valentine Simes is the name of the printer who en- 
tered it. It is again entered by Clement Knight in 1600. 

+ On the books of the Stationers’ company is this eacry. “ Adam 
IMip, 1600.} The xxxvii bookes of C. Painins Gevundys his hiftorie 
oF eis, To be tranpflated out of Latin into Eaglyihe and fo 
printed.” 


CATO 
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CATO, and Pp. SYRUS, 


Caton _tranflated into Englysthe by Mayfer Benet 
Burgh; &c. mentioned by Caxton. 
Cathon [Parvus and Magnhs} tranfl. &c. by Caxton 
1483¢ 
Preceptes of Cato, with Annotations of ata. ae 
24mo. Lond. —_ 1560 and 156z 
*Catonis Difticha, Latin and Englifh, fmall vo. Lond. 
I 
Ames mentions a Difcourfe of Human Nature, iaiene 
from Hippocrates, p. 428; an Extraa from Pliny, 
tranflated from the French, p. 3123 Avept, Se 
by Caxton and others; and there is no doubt, but 
many Tranflations at prefent unknown, may be gra~ 
dually recovered, either by induftry or accident. 


* Probably this was never printed. : 

There is an entry of Caton at Stationers’ hallin 1591 by —m 
Adams, Eng. and Lat. Again, in the year 1591 by ‘Who. Orwine 
Again, in 1605, ** Four bookes of morali fentences entituled Cato, 
tranflated out of Latin into Englith by J. M. Matter of Arts.” 

} ‘<< Affop’s Fables in Englyfhe” were entered May 7th 1590, on 
the books of the Stationers’ company. Again, O&. 1591, Again 
Elop’s Fables in Meter, Nov. 1598. Some few of them had been 
paraphrafed by Lydgate, and I believe are fill unpublithed. See the 
Brit. Muf. MSS. Harl. 2251. 

It is much to be lamented that Andrew Maunfell, a boukfcler in 
Lothbury, who publithed two parts of a catalogue of Englifh printed 
bouks. fol. 1595, did not proceed to his third collection. This, ace 
cording to hisown account of it, would have confifted of “¢ Grammar, 
Logick, and Rhetoricke, Lawe, Hiftorie, Poetrie, Policic,”? &¢, 
which, as he tells us, § for the moft part concerne matters of delight 
and pleature,” 
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author; though to do it effe€tually, and not fuper- 
ially, would be the beft occafion that any juft writer 
could take, to form the judgment and tafte of our nation. 
For of all Englith poets Shakefpeare muft be confeffed to 
be the faire and fulleft fubje& for criticifm, and to 
afford the moft numerous, as weil as moit confpicuous 
inftances, both of beauties and faults of all forts. But 
this far exceeds the bounds of a preface, the bufinefs of 
which is only to give an account of the fate of his works, 
and the difadvantages under which they have been tranf- 
mitted to us. We fhall heieby extenuate many faults 
which are his, and clear him fiom the imputation of 
many which are not: a defign, which, thovgh it ¢an 
be no guide to future criticks to do him juft'ce in one 
way, will at leaft be fufficient to prevent thei doing him 
an injustice in the other. 

I cannot however but mention fome of his principal 
and charatteriftick excellencies, for which (notwithftand- 
ing his defects) he is juftly and univerfally elevated above 
all other dramatick writers. Not that this is the proper 
place of praifing him, but becaufe 1 would not omit any 
occafion of doing it. 

Tf ever any author deferved the name of an original, 
it was Shak{peare. Homer himfelf drew not his art fo 
immediately from the fountains of nature, it proceeded 
through Aigyptian ftrainers and channels, and came to 
him not without fome tincture of the learning, or fome 
caft of the models, of thofe beforehim. Whe poetry of 
Shakfpeare was infpiration indeed: he is not fo much an 
imitator, as an inftrument, of nature; and it js not fo 
jufl to iay that he fpeaks from her, as that fhe {peaks 
through him, 


I’. is fot my defign to enter into a criticifm upon thfs 
c 


His 
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His charaders are fo much nauwure herfelf, that itis a 
fort of injury to call them by fo diftant a name as copies 
ofher. Thofe of other poets have a conftant icfem. 
blance, which fhews that they received them from one 
another, and were but multipliers of the fame image: 
each picture, like a mock-rainbow, is but the reflexion 
of a reflexion. But every fingle charaéter in Shakipeare 
is as much an individual, as thofe in life itfelf; it is as 
impoflible to find any two alike; and fuch as from their 
relation or affinity in any refpect appear moft to be twins, 
will, upon comparifon, be found remarkably diftin@, 
To this life and variety of chara€ter, we muft add the 
wonderful prefervation of it; which is fuch throughout 
his plays, that had all the fpeeches been printed with. 
out the very names of the perfons, | believe one might 
have applied them with certainty to every fpeaker. 

The power over our pgfions was never poffefled in a 
more eminent degree, or difplayed in fo different in- 
ftlances. Yet all along, there is feen no labour, no pains 
to raife them; no preparation to guide our guefs to the 
effect, or be perceived to lead toward it: but the heart 
{wells, and the tears burft out, juft at the proper places: 
we are furprifed the moment we weep; and yet upon 
reflexion find the paffion fo juft, that we fhould be fur- 
prifed if we had not wept, and wept at that very 
moment. 

How aftonifhing is it again, that the paffions direQly 
oppofite to thefe, laughter and {pleen, are no lefs at his 
command! that he is not more a mafter o: the great 
than of the rediculous in human nature; of our nobleft 
tenderneffes, than of our vainefl foibles; of our ftrongeft 
emotions, than of our idleft fenfations ! 

Nor does he only excel in the paffions: in the cool. 
nefs of reflexion and reafoning he is fall as admirable. 
His /entiments are not only in general the moft pertinent 
and judicious upon every fubjet; but by a talent very 
peculiar, fomething between penetration and felicity, he 
hits upon that particular point on which the bent of each 
argument turns, or the force of eath motive depends. 
This is perfely amazing, from a man of no education 

{F2] or 
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or erpenienee in thofe great and publick fcenes of life 
which are ufually the fabject of his thoughts: fo that he 
feems to have known the world by intuition, to have 
looked through human nature at one glance, and to be 
the only author that Pe ground for a very new opi- 
nion, that the philofopher, and even the man of the 
world, may be dora, as well as the poet. 

It muft be owned, that with all thefe great excellen- 
cies, he has almoft as great defects; and that as he has 
¢ertainly written better, fo he has perhaps written worfe 
than any other, But I think I can in fome meafure 
account for thefe defe&ts, from feveral causes and acci- 
dents; without which it is hard to imagine that fo large 
and fo enlightened a mind could ever have been fufcepti- 
ble of them. That all thefe contingencies fhould unite 
to his difadvantage feems to me almoft as fingularly un- 
lucky, as that fo many various (nay contrary) talents 
fhould meet in one man, was happy and extraordi- 
nary. 

fd mutt be allowed that ftage-poetry, of all other, is 
more pafticularly levelled to pleafe the populace, and its 
fuccefs more immediately dt pending upon the common 
fufrage. One cannot therefore wonder, if Shak{peare, 
having at his firit appearance no other aim in his writ- 
ings than to procure a fubfiftence, directed his endea- 
yours folely to hit the tafte and humour that then pre- 
vailed. he audience was generally compofed of the 
meaner fort of people; and therefore the images of life 
were to be lrawn fete thofe of their own rank: accord. 
ingly we find, that not our author’s only, but almoft all 
the old comedies have their fcene among ¢rade/men and 
méchanicks : and even their hiftorical plays ftri@ly follow 
the common old ffortes or vulgar trad:tzons of that kind 
of people. In tiagedy, nothing was fo fure to furprixe 
and caufe admiration, as the mot ftrange, unexpected, 
and confequently moft unnatural, events and incidents ; 
the moft exaggerated thoughts; the moft verbofe and 
bombaft expredion; the moft pompous rhymes, and 
thundering verfification. In comedy, nothing was fo 
fare to please, as mean buffoonry, vile ribaldry, and un- 
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mannerly jefts of fools and clowns. Yet even in thefe our 
author’s wit buoys up, and is borne above his fubject: 
his genius in thofe low parts is like fome prince of a ro- 
mance in the difguife of a thepherd or peafant; a certaitt 
greatnefs and {pirit now and then break out, which ma- 
nifeft his higher extration and qualities. 

It may be added, that not only the common audience 
had no notion of the rules of writing, but few even of the 
better fort piqued themfelves upon any great degree of 
knowledge or nicety that way; till Ben Jonfon getting 
poffeffion of the ftage, brought eritical learning into 
vogue: and that this was not done without difficulty, 
may appear from thofe frequent leffons (and indeed al- 
mott declamations) which he was forced to prefix to his 
firt plays, and put into the mouth of his adors, the 
grex, chorus, &Cc. to remove the prejudices, and inform 
the judgment of his hearers. Till then, our authors had 
no thoughts of writing on the model of the ancients: 
sheir tragedies were anly histories in dialogue; and 
their comedies fo'lowed the thread of any novel as they 
found it, no lefs implicitly than if it had been trie 
hiftory. 

To judge therefore of Shak{peare by Ariftotle’s rules, 
is lke trying a man by the laws of one country, who 
acted under thofe of another. He writ to the people 3 
and writ at firft without patronage from the better fort, 
and therefore without aims of pleafing them: Without 
affiftance or advice from the learned, as without the ad- 
vantage of education or acquaintance among them: 
without that knowledge of the beft models, the ancients, 
to infpire him with an emulation of them; in a word, 
without any views of reputation, and of what poets are 
pleafed to call immortality: fome or all of which have 
encouraged the vanity, or animated the ambition, of 
other writers. 

Yet it muft be obferved, that when his performances 
had merited the protection of his prince, and when the 
encouragement of the court had fucceeded to that of the 
town; the works of his riper years are manifeftly raifed 
above thofe of his former. ‘The dates of his plays fufi- 
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ciently evidence that his produ@tions improved, in pro- 
portion to the refpeét he had for his auditors. And I 
make no doubt this obfervation would be found true in 
every inflance, were but editions extant from which we 
might learn the exact time when every piece was com- 
pofed, and whether writ for the town, or the court. 

Another caufe (and no lefs firong than the former) 
may be deduced from our author’s being a player, and 
forming himfelf firft upon the judgments of that body of 
men whereof he wasa member. They have ever had a 
ftandard to themfelves, upon other principles than thofe 
of Ariftotle. As they live by the majority, they know 
no rule but that of pleafing the prefent humour, and com- 
plying vith the wit in fafhion; a confideration which 

rings all their judgment to a fhort point. Players are 
jut judges of what is rzghr, as taylors are of what is 
graceful. And in this view it will be but fair to allow, 
that moft of our author’s faults are lefs to be afcribed to 
his wrong judgment as a poct, than to his rigat judg. 
ment as a player. 

By thefe men it was thought a praife to Shakfpeare, 
that he {carce ever dlotted a fine. This they induftri, 
oully propagated, as appears from what we are told by 
Ben Jonfon in his D//coveries, and from the preface of 
Heminge and Condell to the firft folio edition. But in 
reality (however it has prevailed) there never was a 
more groundlefs report, or to the contrary of which there 
are more undeniable evidences. As, the comedy of The 
Merry Wives of Windfor, which he entirely new writ 5 
The Hiftory of Henry the Sixth, which was firft publithed 
under the title of Fhe Contention of York and Lancafter; 
and that of Henry the Fifth, extremely improved; that 
of Hamlet enlarged to almoft as much again as at firft, 
and many others. 1 believe the common opinion of his 
want of learning proceeded from no better ground. This 
too might be thought a praife by fome. and to this his 
errors have as injudicioufly been afcribed by others. For 
it is certain, were it true, it could concern but a {mall 
part of them; the moft are fuch as are not properly de- 
fects, but fuperfectations: and asife not from want of 
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learning or reading, but from want of thinking or judg- 
ing: or rather (to be more juft to our author) from 2 
compliance to thofe wants in others. As tu a wrong 
choice of the fubje@, a wrong conduét of the incidents, 
falfe thoughts, forced expreffions, &c. if thefe are not to 
be afcribed to the forefaid accidental reafons, they muk 
be charged upon the poet himfelf, and there is no help 
for it. But I think the two difadvantages which I have 
mentioned (to be obliged to pleafe the loweft of the peo- 
ple, and to keep the worft of company) if the confidera- 
tion be extended as far as it reafonably may, will appear 
fufficient to miflead and deprefs the greateft genius upon 
earth. Nay, the more modefty with which fuch a one is 
endued, the more he is in danger of fubmitting and con- 
forming to others, againft his own better judgment. 

Bat as to his want of learning, it may be neceflary to 
fay fomething more: there is certainly a vaft difference 
between /earnimg and Janguages. How far he was igno-~ 
rant of the latter, I cannot determine; but it is plain 
he had much reading at leaf, if they will not call it 
Jearning. Nor is it any great matter, if a man has 
knowledge, whether he has it from one language or 
from another. Nothing is more evident than that he 
had a tafte of natural philofophy, mechanicks, ancient 
and modern hiftory, poetical learning, and mythology : 
we find him very knowing in the cuftoms, ites, and 
mannets of antiquity, In Corzolanus and Fultas Ca/far, 
not only the fpirit, but manners, of the Romans are ex- 
aétly drawn; and ftill a nicer diftinction is fhewn between 
the manners of the Romans in the time of the former, 
and of the latter. His reading in the ancient hiftorians 
is no tefs confpicuous, in many references to particular 
paifages: and the fpeeches copied from Plutarch in Corio- 
fanus * may, I think, as well be made an inftance of his 
learning, as thofe copied from Cicero in Catz/ize, of Ben 
eee “The manners of other nations in general, the 

gyptians, Venetians, French, &¢. are drawn with 


* Thefe, as the reader will find in the notes on that play, Shak- 
fpeare drew from Sir Thomas North’s Tranflation, 3579. Maronz. 
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ne Yee propriety. Whatever object of nature, cr branch 
of fcience, he either fpeaks of or defcribes, it is always 
with competent, if not extcnfive knowledge: his deferip- 
tions are ftillexaG@t; all his metaphors appropriated, and 
remarkably drawn from the true nature and inhetent 
qualities of each fubje&t. Wherhe treats of ethick or 
politick, we may conftantly obferve a wonderful juftnefs 
of diftin@ion, as well as extent of comprehenfion. No 
one is more a matter of the poetical ftory, or has more 
frequent allufions to the various parts of its Mr. Waller 
(who has been celebrated for this laf particular) has not 
fhewn more learning this way than Shakfpeare. We 
have tranflations from Ovd publifhed in his name*, 
among thofe poems which pais for his, and for fome of 
which we have undoubted authority (being publifhed by 
himfelf, and dedicated to his noble patron the earl of 
Southampton) : he appears alfo to have been converfant 
jn Plaxtus, from whom he has taken the plot of one of his 

lays: he follows the Greek authors, and particularly 
Bae Phrygius, in another: (although I will not pretend 
to fay in what language he read them). The modern 
Italian writers of xovels he was manifeftly acquainted 
with; and we may conclude him to be no leis coaverf{ant 
with the ancients of his own country, from the ufe he has 
made of Chaucer in Trotlus and Creffida, and in The 
Two Noble Kenfmen, if that play be his, as there goes a 
tradition it was (and indeed it has little refemblance of 
Fletcher, and more of our author than fome of thofe 
which have been received as genuine). 

I gm inclined to think this opinion proceeded origi- 
nally from the zeal of the partizans on our author and 
Ben Jonfon; as they endeavoured to exalt the one at the 
expence of the other. It is ever the natute of parties to 
be in extremes; and nothing is fo probable, as that be- 
caufe Ben Jonfon had much the more learning, it was 
faid on the one hand that Shakfpeare had none at all; 
and becaufe Shakfpeare had much the moft wit and 


* They were written by Thomas Heywood. See Vol, Xo p. 4215 
fete Maone, 
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fancy, it was retorted on the other, that Jonfon wanted 
both, Becaufe Shak{peare borrowed nothing, it was 
(id that Ben Jonfon borrowed every thing. Becaufe 
Jonfon did not write extempore, he was reproached with 
being a year about every piece; and becaufe Shak{peare 
wrote with eafe and rapidity, they cried, he never once 
made a blot. Nay, the {pirit of oppofition ran fo high, 
that whatever thofe of the one fide objedted to the other, 
was taken at the rebound, and turned into praifes; as 
injudicioufly, as their antagoniits before had made them 
objeCtions. 

Poets are always afraid of envy; but fure they have as 
much reafon to be afraid of admiration. They are the 
Scylia and Charybdis of authors; thofe who efcape one, 
etten fall by the other. Pefimum genus tnimicorum lau- 
dantes, {ays Tacitus ; and Virgil defires to wear a charm 
againft thofe who praife a poet wjthout rule or reafon. 


—fi ultra placitun laudérit, baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne Viale n0cedinm, 


But however this contention might be carried on by the 
partizans on either fide, I cannot help thinking thefe 
two great poets were good friends, and lived on amica- 
ble terms, and in offices of fociety with each other. It 
is an knowledged fact, that Ben Jonfon was introduced 
upon the flage, and his firft works encouraged, by Shak- 
fpeare. And after his death, that author writes, Tv she 
merrory of bis beloved William Shak/peare, which fhews 
as if the friendfhip had continued through life. J can- 
not for my own pait find any thing zxwedious or /paiing 
in thofe verfes, but wonder Mr. Dryden was of that 
opinion. He exalts him not only above all his contem- 
poraries, but above Chaucer and Spenfer, whom he will 
not allow to be great enough to be ranked with him ; 
and challenges the names of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
#E{chylus, nay, all Greece and Rome at once, to equal 
him: and (which is very particular) exprefsly vindicates 
him from the imputation of wanting art, not enduring 
that all his excellencies fhould be attributed to, nature. 
It is remarkable too, that the praife he gives him a 
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his Difcoveries feems to proceed from a perfonal hindnefs 3 
he tells us, thathe loved the man, as well as honoured 
his memory; celebrates the honefty,. opennefs, and 
franknefs-of his temper; and only difinguifhes, as he 
reafonably ought, between the real merit of the author, 
and the filly and derogatory applaufes of the players. 
Ben Jonfon might indeed be {paring in his commenda- 
tions -(thongh certainly he is not fo in this inftance) 
partly from his own nature, and partly from judgment. 
For men of judgment think they do any man more fervice 
in praifing him juftly, than lavifhly. JI fay, I would 
fain believe they wete friends, though the violence and 
ill-breeding of their followers and flatterers were enough 
to give rife to the contrary report. I hope that it may 
be with parties, both in wit and ftate, as with thofe 
montters defcribed by the poets; and that their beads at 
leaft. may have fomething human, though their dodres and 
rails are wild beafts and ferpentg. 

As I believe that'what I have mentioned gave rife to 
the opinion of Shakipeare’s want of learning; fo what 
has continued it down to us may have been the many 
blunders and illiteracies of the firft publithers of his 
works. In thefe editions their ignorance fines in almoft 
every page; nothing is more common than dus tertia. 
Exit omnes. Enter three Witches folus*, "Their French 
is as bad as their Latin, both in-¢onftruGion and fpell- 
ing: their very Welfh is falfe. Nothing is more likely 
than that thofe palpable blunders of Hector’s quoting 
Ariftotle, with others of that grofs kind, fprung from 
the fame root: it.not being at all credible that. thefe 
could be the errors of any man who had the leaft tin@ure 
of a fehool, or the leaft converfation with fach as had, 
Ben Jonfon (whom they will not think partial to him) 
allows him at leaft to have had fome Latin; which is ut- 
terly inconfiftent with miflakes like thefe. Nay, the 
conftant blunders in proper names of perfons and places, 


Enter three witches folus.] This blunder appears, to.be of Mr. 
Pope’s own invention. It is ‘not to be found in any one of the four 
folio ‘copies of Macbeth, and there is no quarto edition of it extant, 
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are fach as muft have proceeded from a man, who had 
not fo much as read any hiftory in any language: { 
could not be Shakfpeare’s. 

I fhall now lay before the reader fome of thofe almoft 
innumerable errors, which have rifen from one fource, 
the ignorance of the players, both as his actors, and as 
his editors. When the nature and kinds of thefe are 
enumerated and confidered, I dare to fay that not Shak. 
fpeare only, but Ariflotle or Cicero, had their works 
undergone the fame fate, might have appeared to want 
fenfe as well as learning. 

It is not certain that any one of his plays was publifh- 
ed by himfelf. During the time of his employment in 
the theatre, feveral of his pieces were printed feparately 
in quarto, What makes me think that moft of thele 
were not publifhed by him, is the exceffive careleffnefs 
of the prefs: every page is fo {candaloufly falfe fpelled, 
and almoft all the icarned or unufual words fo intolerably 
mangled, that it is plain theie either was no corre&tor 
to the prefs at all, or one totally illiterate. Jf any were 
fapervifed by himfelf, I thould fancy Tbe Two Parts of 
Henry the Fourth, and Midjummer-Night’s Dream might 
have been fo: becauie I find no other printed with any 
exadinefs; and (contrary to the reft) there is very little 
variation in all the fubfequent editions of them. There 
are extant two ptefaces to the firft quarto edition of 
Treilus and Crefida in 1609, and to that of Orbello; by 
which it appears, that the firlt was publifhed without his 
knowledge or confent, and even before it was acted, fo 
late as feven or eight years before he died: and that the 
latter was not printed till aftcr his death. The whole 
number of genuine plays, which we have been able to 
find printed in his life-time, amounts but to eleven, 
And of fome of thefe, we meet with two or more edi- 
tions by different printers, each of which has whole 
heaps of trath different from the other: which I fhould 
fancy was oceafioned by their being taken from different 
copies belonging to different play-houfes. 

The folio edition (in which all the plays we now re- 
ceive as his were firft collected) was publifhed by two 
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players, Heminge and Condell, in 1623, feven years 
after his deceafe. They declare, that al! the other edi- 
tions were ftolen and furreptitious, and affirm theirs to 
be purged from the errors of the former. This is true 
as to the literal errors, and no other; for in all refpects 
elfe it is far worfe than the quartos. 

Firft, becaufe the additions of trifling and bombalt 
paffages are in this edition far more numerous. For 
whatever had been added, fince thofe quartos, by the 
a@ors, or had ftolen from their mouths into the written 
parts, were from thence conveyed into the printed text, 
ané all ftand charged upon the author. He himfelf com-~ 
plained of this ulage in Ham/et, where he wifhes that 
thoje wha play the clowns would fpeak no more than is fet 
down for them. (AQ TI. fc. iv.) But as a proof that he 
could not efcape it, in the old editions of Romeo and 
Faliet there is no hint of a great number of the mean 
conceits and ribatdries now to ke found there. In others, 
the low fcenes of mobs, plebeians, and clowns, are vaitly 
fhorter than at prefent: and I have feen one in particular 
(which feems to have belonged to the play-houfe, by 
having the parts divided with lines, and tne aétors 
names in the margin) where feveral of thefe very paf- 
fages were added in a written hand, which are fince ta 
be found in the folio. 

In the next place, a number of beautiful pafages, 
which are estant in the firft fingle editions, are omitted 
in this: as it feems, without any other reafon, than 
their willingnefs to thorten fome fcenes: thefe men (as 
it was faid of Procruftes) either lopping, or firetching an 
author, to make him juft fit for their itage. 

This edition is faid to be printed from the original 
coptes; I believe ghey meant thofe which had lain ever 
fince the author’s days in the pay heat, and had from 
time to time been cut, or added to, arbitrarily, Ie 
appears that this edition, as well as the quartos, was 
printed (at leaft partly) from no better copies than, 
the prampter’s Gook, Oo .piece-meal parts written out 
for the ufc of the ators: for in fome places their 
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very * names are through careleffnefs fet down inftead of 
the Perfone Dramatis; and in others the notes of direc- 
tion to the property-men for their moveables, and to the 
players for their ektries, are inferted into the text + 
through the ignorance of the tranfcribers. 

The plays not having been before fo much, as diftin- 
guithed by 44s and Scenes, they are in this edition 
divided according as they played them; often when 
there is no paufe in the action, or where they thought fis 
to make a breach in it, for the fake of mufick, mafques, 
or moniters. 

, Sometimes the fcenes are tranfpofed and fhufied baek- 
ward and forward ; a thing which could no otherwife 
happen, but by their being taken from feparate and 
piece-meal written parts. 

Many verfes are omitted entirely, and others tranf- 
poled ; from whence invincible obfcurities have arifen, 
paft the guefs of any comfhentator to clear up, but joi 
where the accidental glimpfe of an old edition en-, 
lightens us. 

Some characters were confounded and mixed, or two, 
put into one, for want of a competent number of actors. 
‘Thos in the quarto edition of Midjummer-Night’s Dream, 
A&V. Shakfpeare introduces a kind of mafter of the 
revels called Philofrate ; all whofe part is given to an- 
other character (that of Egeus) in the fublequent edi- 
tions: {0 alfo in Hamlet and King Lear, ,This too makes 
it probable that the prompter’s books were what they 
called the original copigs, 


* Much Ado about Nothing, AQ MI. Enter Prince Lronato, Claue 
dio, and Sack Wilfon, inkead of Balthafar. And in AQIV. Cowky 
and Kemp conftantly through a whole fcene. 

Edit. fol. of 1623, and 1632, Porx. 
t+ Such as, 


«¢ My queen Ig murder’d! Ring the litele bell.”* 
+4 a His nofe grew 2s tharp as a pen, and a table of green 
fields; which lat wards are not inthe quarto, Porn, * 
There is no fuch line in any play of Shakfpeare, as that quoted 
above by Mr. Pope. Maronazs 
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From liberties of this kind, many {pecches alfo were 
put into the mouths of wrong perfons, where the author 
now feems chargeable with making them {peak out of 
charaGter: or fometimes perhaps for no better reafon, 
than that a governing player, to have the mouthing of 
fome favourite fpeech himfelf, would {natch it from the 
unworthy lips of an underling. 

Profe from verfe they did not know, and they accords 
ingly printed one for the other throughout the volume. 

Having been forced to fay fo much of the players, I 
think I ought in juftice to remark, that the judgment, 
as well as condition of that clafs of people was then far 
inferior to what it is in our days. As then the beft play- 
houfes were inns and taverns, (the Globe, the Hope, 
the Red Bull, the Fortune, &c.} fo the top of the pro- 
feffion were then mere players, not gentlemen of the 
flage: they were led into the buttery by the fteward *, 
not placed at the lord’s table, or lady’s toilette: and 
confequently were entircly deprived of thofe advantages 
they now enjoy in the fainiliar converfation of our no- 
bility, and an intimacy (not to fay dearnefs) with people 
of the firft condition. 

From what has been faid, there can be no queftion 
but had Shakfpeare publithed his works himfelf eleeci- 
ally in his latter time, and after his retreat from the 
ftage) we fhould not only be certain which are genuine, 
but fhould find in thofe that are, the errors leflened by 
fome thoufands. If 1] may judge from all the diftinguifh- 
ing marks of his file, and his manner of thinking and 
writing, I make no doubt to declare that thofe wretched 


™ Mr. Pope probably recolle€ted the fo'lowing lines in the Taming of 
the Shrew, fpoken by a Lord, who is giving directions to his fervant 
concerning fome players : 

“ Go, hrrah, take them te the buttery, 
‘ And give thein tricndly welcome, eveiy este.” 

But he {eems not to have obferved that the players here introduced 
were flrollersy and there is ne reafon to fuppoie that our authour, 
Heminge, Bubage, Lewin, &c. who were licented by K. James, were 
treated in this mannere Malone 
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plays, Pericles, Locrine, Sir TFobu Oldcaftle, Yorkpbire 
Tragedy, Lord Cromwell, The Puritan, London Prodigal, 
and a thing called Tée Double Fal/bood, cannot be ad- 
mitted as his. And I fhould conjedture of fome of the 
others, (particularly Love’s Labour’s Loft, The Winter's 
Tale, Comedy of Errors, and Titus Andronicus,) that only 
fome charaéters, fingle {cenes, or perhaps a few par- 
ticular paflages, were of his hand. It is very probable 
what occafioned fome plays to be fuppofed Shaktpeare’s, 
was only this; that they were pieres produced by un- 
known authors, or fitted up for the theatre while it was 
under his adminifiration ; and no owner claiming them, 
they were adjudged to him, as they give ftrays to the 
Jord of the manor: a miftake which (one may alfo ob- 
ferve) it was not for the intereft of the houfe to remove. 
Yet the players themfeives, Heminge and Condell, af. 
terwards did Shakfpeare the juftice to reje@ thofe eight 

lays in their edition; though they were then printed 
an his name*, in every body’s hands, and adled with 
fome applaufe (as we learned from what Ben Jonton fays 
of Pericles in his ode on the New dun). That Titus da. 
dronicus is one of this clafs I am the rather induced to 
believe, by finding the fame author openly exprefs his 
contempt of it in the Ladudtson to Bartholomew-Fair, in 
the year 1614, when Shakfpeare was yet living, And 
there is no better authority for thefe latter fort, than 
for the former, which were equally publiflred in his 
life-time. 

If we give into this opinion, how many low and vici- 
ous parts and paflares might no longer refiect upon this 
great genius, but appeai unworthily charged upea him ? 
And even in thofe which are really his, how many faults 
may have been unjufily laid to his account fiom arbitrary 
additions, expun@ions, tran{pofitions of {cenes and lines, 
sonfufion of characters and perions, wrong application of 
{peeches, corruptions of innumeiable paffages by the 
ignorance, and wrong corrections of them again by the 
impertinence, of his firit editors? From one or other of 


His name was affixed only to four of them. Marong. 
thefe 
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thefe confiderations, I am verily perfuaded, that the 
greateft and the grofleft part of what are thought his 
errots would vanith, and leave his character in a light 
very different from that difadvantageous ene, in which 

it now &ppears to us. ' 
This is the ftate in which Shakfpeare’s writings lie at 
prefent ; for fince the above-mentioned folio edition, all 
the relt have implicitly followed it, without having re- 
courfe to any of the former, or ever making the com- 
parifon between them. It is impoflible to repair the 
injuries alrcady done him; too much time has elapfed, 
and the materials are toofew. In what I have done I 
have rather given a proof of my willingnefs and defire, 
than of my ability, to do him juftice. Ihave diftharged 
the dull duty of an editor, to my bef judgment, with 
more labour than { expeét thanks, with a religious ab- 
horrence of all innovation, and without any indulgence 
to my private fenfe or conjecturt. The method taken in 
this edition will thew itlelf. The various readings are 
fairly put in the margin, fo that every one may com- 
pare them ; and thoie | have preferred into the text are 
conftantly ex fide cod:cum, upon authority. ‘The altera- 
tions or additions, which Shak{peare himfelf made, .are 
taken notice of as they occur. Some fulpected paflages, 
which are exceflively bad (and which feem interpolations 
by being fo inferted, that one can entuely omit them 
without any chafm, or deficience in the context; are 
degraded to the bottom of the Page 3 with an afterifk 
rejerring to the places of their iniertion. The fcenes 
are marked fo.diftinétly, that every removal of place is 
{pecified; which is more neceffary in this author than 
any other, fince he fhifts them more frequently; and 
fometimes, without attending to this particular, the 
reader would have met with ob{curities. The more ob- 
folete or unufual words are explained Some of the mott 
fhining paffages are diitinguithed by commas in the mar- 
gin; and where the beauty lay not in particulars, but 
an the whole, a ftar is prefixed to the {ceae. This feems 
to me a fhorter and lefs oftentatious method of perform- 
ing the better half of criticifm (namely, the pointing out 
an 
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uthor’s excellengies) than to fill a whole paper with 
ns‘of fine paflages, with general applaufes, or ewpty 
exthomations at the tail of them. There is alfo fubjoined 
a catalogue of thofe firft editions, by which the greater 
part of the various readings and of she corrected paf- 
fages are anthorized ; moft of which fare fach as carry 
their own evidence along with them. Thefe editions 
now hold the place of originals, and are the only mate- 
rials left to repair the deficiencies or reftore the corrupted 
fenfe of the author: I can only with that a greater numa 
ber of them (if a gieater were ever publifhed) may yet 
be found, by a fearch more fuccefsful than mine, for the 
better accomphifhment of this end, 

J will conclude by faying of Shakfpeare, that with all 
his faults, and with all the irregularity of his drama, 
one may look upon his works, in comparifon of thofe 
that are more finifhed and regular, as upon an ancient 
majeftick piece of Gothick aychitecture, compared with a 
neat modern building: the latter is more elegant and 
glaring, but the former is more ftrong and more folemn. 
ft muit be allowed that in one of tele there are mate- 
rials enough to make many of the other. It has much 
the greater variety, and much the nobler apartments ; 
though we are often conducted to them by dark, odd, 
and uncouth paflages, Nor does the whole fail to firike 
us with greater reverence, though many of the parts are 
childith, ill-placed, and unequal to its grandeur. 


Vou. Is [G] 


THE 
DEDICATION OF THE PLAYERS. 


TO THE 


MOST NOBLE ano INCOMPARABLE PAIRE 
cr BRETHREN, 


witwowuwultiamM 


Earle of Pemsroxe, &c, Lord Chamberlaine to the 
Kings moft Excellen: Majeitie ; 


AND 


P H I L J P 


Earle of Mont comsry, &c. Gentleman of his Majefties 
Bed-chamber. 


Both Knights of the Moft Noble Order of the Garter, 
and our fingular good LORDS. 


Richt HonournasBye, 


Ww? ILST we ftudie to be thankfull in our particn- 
lar, for the many favors we have received from 
your L. 1. we aie falne upon the ill fortune, to mingle 
two the moft diverfe things that can be, feare, and rath- 
nefle ; rafhneffe in the enterprize, and feare of the fuc- 
ceflee For, wheu we value the places your H. H. {uf- 
taine, wee cannot but know the dignity greater, than to 
defcend to the reading of thefe trifles: and, while we 
name them trifles, we have deprived ourfelves of the de- 
fence of our dedigation. But fince your L.L. have been 
pleafed to thinke thefe trifles fomething, heeretofore ; 
and have profequuted both them,-and their authour {'v- 
ing, with fo much favour; we hope that (they out-living 
him, and he not haying the fate, common witli fome, to 
‘be exequutor to his owne writings) you will ufe the fame 
indulgeneg toward them, you have done unto thei pa- 
rent. There is a great difference, whether any booke 
choofe his patrones, or,finde thent: this hath done ces 

or, 
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For, fo much were your L. L. likings of the feveral parts, 
when they were acted, as before they were publifhed, 
the volume afked to be yours. We have hut collected 
them, and done an office to the dead, to procure his 
orphanes, guardians; without ambition either of felfe. 
profit, or fame: onely to keepe the memory of fo wor. 
thy a friend, and fellow alive, as was our SHAKSPEARE, 
by humbte offer of his playes, to your mott noble patro- 
nage. Wherein, as we have juftly obferved no man to 
come neere your L, L. but with a kind of religious ad- 
dreffe, it hath bin the height of our care, who are the 
prefenters, to make the prefent worthy of your H.H. by 
the perfection, But, ,there we muft alfo crave our abili+ 
ties to be confidered, my Lords. We cannot goe beyond 
our owne powers. Country hands reach forth milke, 
creame, fruits, or what they have: and many nations 
(we have heard) that had not gummes and incenfe, 
obtained their requefts with a leavened cake*. It was 
no fault to approach their gods by what meanes they 
could; and the moft, though meaneft, of things are 
made more precious, when they are dedicated to tem- 
ples. In that name therefore, we moft humbly confe- 
crate to your H. H, thefe remaines of your fervant Suak- 
speanes; that what.delight is in them may be ever your 
L.L. the reputation his, and the faults ours, if any be 
committed, by a patre fo carefull to thew their gratitude 
both to the living, aad thedead, asis  ~ 
Your Lordbippes moff bounden, 
Joun Heminae, 
Henry Conperts 


Country bamds reach forth milk, Sc. and Rayy nasont—that bad ror 
gammes and incenfe, obtained them zequefs with a leavened cakes} 
This feems to have been one of the oRgplaces uf dedication in 
Shakfpeare’s age. We find it In Mag@y’s Dedication of a Book of 
Songs to Sir Robert. Cecil, 1595: ve prefumed” (fays he) * to 
make offer of thefe fimple compofitions of mine, imitating (right ho- 
nourable) in this the ciitome of the old World, who wanting incenfe 
to after up to their gods, made flift infkeade thereof to honour them 
with mifk.’ The fame thought (if I recotledt right) iteain employed 

by the players in their dedication of Fleecher's plays, sabe Pie 
ALONE. 
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THE 


P R E F A C EE 


OF THE 


P Ee A CY EB OR. OS, 


TO THE GREAT VARIETY OF READERS 


ROM the moft able, to him that can but fpell: there 
ou are numbered, we had rather you were weighed. 
Efpecially, when the fate of all bookes depends upon 
your capacities: and not of your heads alone, but of 
your purfes. Well! it is now publique, and you will 
ftand for your priviledges, wee know: to read, and cen- 
fure. Doe fo, but buy it firft. That doth beft commend 
a booke, the ftationer faies. Then, how odde foever 
your braines be, or your wifedomes, make your licence 
the fame, and {pare not. Judge your fixe-pen’orth, your 
fhillings worth, your five fhillings worth at a time, or 
higher, fo you rife tothe jufl rates, and welcome. But, 
whatever you doe, buy. Cenfure will not drive a trade, 
or make the jacke goe. And though you be a magiftrate 
of wit, and fit on the flage at Black-friars, or tne Cock- 
pit, to arraigne plays dailie, know, thefe playes have 
had their triall already, and ftood out all appeales; and 
do now come forth quitted rather by a decree of court, 
than any purchafed letters of commendation, 
it had bene a thing, we confeffe, worthie to have been 
withed, that the author himfelfe had lived to have fet 
forth, and oveyfeen his owne writings; but fince it hath 
been ordained otherwife, and he by death departed from 
that right, we pray you doe not envie his friends the 
office of their care 4nd paine, to have collected and pub- 
Uthed them; and fo to have peblifhed them, as where 
(before) you were abufed with divers folne and furrep- 
titious copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and 
ftealthes of injurious impoftors, that expofed them, even 


® as where] i. c, whtreass YMarowe. 


thofe 
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thofe are now offered to your view cured, and perfect of 
their limbes ; and all the reft, abfolute in their numbers 
as he conceived them : who, as he was a happy iinirator 
of nature, was a moft gentle expreffer of it. His mind 
and hand went together; and what he thought, he utter- 
ed with that eafineffe, that wee have fcarce received from 
him a blot in his papers. But it is not our province, 
who onely gather his workes, and give them you, to 

raife him. It is yours that reade him. And there we 

ope, to your divers capacities, you will finde enough, 
both to draw, and hold you: for his wit can no more lie 
hid, then it could be loft. Reade him, therefore; and 
againe, and againe: and if then you doe not hike him, 
furely you are in fome manifeft danger, not to under- 
ftand him. And fo we leave you to other of his friends, 
who, if you need, can bee your guides: if you neede 
them not, you can leade, yourfelves, and others. And 
fuch readers we with him. 


Joun Hemince, 
Henrie Convetn. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, &c, 


OF 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


WRITTEN BY MR. ROWE. 


T feems to be a kind of refpeét due to the memory of 
I excellent men, efpecially of thofe whom their wit and 
learning have made famous, to deliver fome account of 
themfelves, as well as their works, to pofterity. For this 
reafon, how fond do we {ee fome people of difcovering 
any little perfonal ftory of the great men of antiquity ! 
their families, the common accidents of their lives, and 
even their fhape, make, and features, have been the fub- 
jet of critical inquiries, How trifling foever this curi- 
ofity may feem to be, it is certainly very natural; and 
we are hardly fatisfied with an account of anv remark- 
able perfon, till we have heard him defcribed even to 
the very cloaths he wears. As for what relates to men 
of letteis, the knowledge of an author may fometimes 
conduce to the better underftanding his book; and 
though the works of Mr. Shak{peare may feem to many 
not to want a comment, yet I fancy fome little account 
of the man himfelf may not be thought improper to go 
along with them. 

He was the fon of Mr John Shakfpeare, and was born 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickhhire, in April 1564. 
His family, as appears by the regifter and publick writ- 
ings relating to that town, were of good figure and 
fafhion there, and are mentioned as gentlemen. His 
father, who was a confiderable dealer in wool', had fo 
large a family, ten children in all, that though he was 

: his 

1 dhs fe who was a confiderable dealer in wool,—} It appears 
that he had been officer and builiff of Stratford-upon-Avon; and that 
he enjoyed fome hereditary lands and tenements, the reward of his 
grandfather’s faithful and approved fervices to King Henry VII. 


See the Extract from the Herald’s Office, Tusoeacn. 
The 
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his eldeft fon, he could give him no better education 
than his own employment. He had bred him, it is true, 


The chief magiftrate of the Body Corporate of Stratford, now dif. 
tinguithed by the title of Mayor, was in the early charters called the 
High Bailiff. This office ma? lar Shakfpeare filled in 1569, as ap~ 
pears from the following extracts from the books of the corporation, 
with which have been favoured by the Rev. Mr. Davenport, Vicar 
of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

«© Jan. 10, in the 6th year of the reign of our fovercign lady Queen 
Elizabeth, John Shak(peare pafled his Chamberlain's accounts. 

s¢ At the Hall holden the eleventh day of September, in the cle~ 
venth year of the reign of our fovereign lady Elizabeth, 1569, were 
prefent Mr. John Shakfpeare, High Baihff.’ [Thea follow the 
names of the Aldermen and Bargefles. J 

“© At the Hall halden Nov. rgth, in the 21ft year of the reign of 
our fovereign lady Queen Elizabeth, it is ordained, that every Alver- 
man fhall be taxed to pay weekly 4d. faving Fobn Sbhak/{peare and 
Robert Bruce, who fhall not be taxed to pay any thing; and every 
burgefs to pay 2d." 

«© atthe Hall holden on tlle 6th day of September, in the 28th 
year of our fovereign lady Queen Elizabeth. a 

«© At this hall William Smith and Richard Courte are chofen to be 
Aldermen in the places of John Wheler, and John Shak({pere, for that 
Mr, Wheler doth defire to be put out of the company, and Mr. Shak- 
fpere doth not come to the halls, when they be warned, nor hath not 
done of long time.” 

From thefe extraéts it may be collected, (as is obferved by the gen« 
tleman above-mentioned, to whofe obliging attention to my inquiries 
Iam indebted for many particulars relative to our poet's family,)} that 
Mr. John Shakfpeare in the former part of his life was in good cir~ 
cumftances, fuch perfons being generally chofen into the corporation ; 
anc from his being excufed {in 1579] to pay 4d. weekly, and at a 
fubfequent period (1586) put out of the corporation, that he was thea 
reduced in his circumftances. 

It appears from a note to W. Dethick’s Grant of Arms to him in 
1596, now in the College of Arms, Vincent, Vol. 157) p» 24, that 
he was a juttice ot the peace, and poffeffed of lands and tenements 
to the amount of sool. 

Our poet's mother was the daughter and heir of Robert Arden of 
‘Wellingeote, in the county of Warwick, who, in the Mf. above re+ 
ferred to, is called < a gentleman of worthip.” The family of Arden 
is a very ancient one; Robert Arden of Bromwich, efq. being in the 
fit of the gentry of this county, returned by the commiffioners in the 
twelfth year of King Henry VI. A.D. 1433. Edward Arden was 
Sheriff of the county in 1568.—The woodiamd patt of this county was 
anciently cated Arderx afterwards foftened to Arden. Hence the 
name. Maronns . 
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for fome time at a free-fchool*, where, it is probable, 
he acquired what Latin he was mafter of: but the nar- 
rownefs of his circimitances, and the want of his affiit- 
ance at home, forced his father to withdraw him from 
thence, and unhappily prevented his further proficiency 
in that language. It is without controverfy, that in his 
works we ne find any traces of any thing that looks 
like an imitation of the ancients. ‘I'he delicacy of his 
tafte, and the natural bent of his own great genius, (equal, 
if not fuperior, to fome of the beft of theirs,) would cer- 
tainly have led him to :ead and ftudy them with fo much 
plesire. that fome of their fine :mages would naturally 
ave infinuated themfelves into, and been mixed with 
his own writings ; fo that his not copying at leaft fome- 
thing from them, may be an argument of his never hav- 
ing read them. Whether his ignorance of the ancients 
were a difadvantaze to him or no, may admit of a dif- 
pute: for though the knowledge of them might have 
made him more correé&t, yet it is not improbable but that 
the regularity and deference for them, which would have 
attended that correctnefs, might have reftrained fome of 
“that fire, impetuofity, and even beautiful extravagance,- 
which we admire in Shakfpeare: and I believe we are 
better pleafed with thofe thoughts, altogether new and 
uncommon, which his own imagination fupplied him fo 
abundantly with, than if he had given us the mo‘t beau- 
tiful paffages out of the Greek and Latin poets, and that 
in the moft agreeable manner that it was poffible for 4 
mafter of the Englith language to deliver them. 

Upon his leaving fchool, he feems to have given en- 
tirely into that way of living which his father propofed 
to him * ; and in order to fettle in the world after a fa- 
mily manner, he thought fit to marry while he was yet 
very young, His wite was the daughter of one Hatha- 

way, 

2 He bad bred bim, it is true, at a free-fcbool,} The free-fchool, f 
ptefume, founded at Stratford. THzosaLrn. 

* — into that way of Inving which bis father prepofed to bim 5} I 
beljeve, that on leaving fchool Shak{peare was placed in the office of 
fome country attorney, or the fenefchal of fome manor cqurt. See the 
Effay on the order of bis piays, Article, Hamlet. Marone. 


a me be thought fit to marry while be was yet very young.] It is cer~ 
tana 
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way‘, faid to have been a fubftantial yeoman in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford. In this kind of fettlement 
he continued for fome time, till an extravagance that he 
was guilty of forced him both out of his country, and 
thar way of living which he had taken up; and though 
it feemed at firit to be a blemifh upon his good manners, 
and a mjsfortune to him, yet it afterwards happily prov- 
ed the occafion of exerting one of the greateit genzu/es 
that ever was known in dramatick poetry. He had b 
a misfortune common enough to young fellows, fallen 
jnto ill company; and amongft them, iome that made a 
frequent prattice of deer-ftealing, engaged him more 
than once in robbing a park that belonged 10 Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. For this he was 
profecuted by that gentleman, as he thought, fomewhat 
too feverely ; and in order to revenge that ill ufage, he 
made a ballad upon him *. And though this, probably 
the 


tain he did fo; for by the monument in Stratford church eretted to 
the memory of his daughter, Sufanna, the wife of John Hall, gentle. 
man, it appears, that fhe died on the 2d of July, 1649, aged 66: fo 
that fhe was born in 1583, when her father could not be full 19 years 
old. TrEoBaLp. 

Sufanna, who was our poet's eldeft child, was baptized, May 26, 
1583. Shakfpeare therefore, having been born in April 1564, was 
nineteen the month preceding her birth. Mr. Theobald was miftakea 
in fuppofing that a monument was erected to her in the church of Strat~ 
ford. There is no memorial there in honour of either our poet's wife 
o- daughter, except flat tomb-ftones, by which, however, the ime of 
their refpective deaths is afcertained.—His daughter, Sufanna, died, 
not on the fecond, but the eleventh of Tuly, 1649. Theobald was led 
into this error by Dugdalee Maron. 

4 His wife was the daughter of one Hathaway,] She was cight years 
older than her hufband, and died in 1623, at the age of 67 years. 

THEOBALD. 

The following is the infcription on her tomb-ftone in the church of 
Stratford + 

© Here lyeth interred the body of Anne, wife of William Shake- 
fpeare, who departed this life the 6th day of Auguit, 1623, being of 
the age of 67 yeares."” 

After this infcription follow fix Latin verfes, not worth preferving, 

MaALone. 

S aim order te revenge that ill ufage, be made a ballad upon bin.} 
Mr. Willidm Oldys, (Norroy King ‘at Arms, and well known from 
the thare he had in c8mpiling the Biograpbia Britannica) among 
the colleétions which he left tar a Life of Shak{pears, obferves, ye 

mmf there 
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the firft eflay of his poetry, be loft, yet it is faid to have 
been fo very bitter, that it redoubled the profecution 
againit 
—¢ there was a very aged gentleman living in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford, (where he died fifty years finces who had not only heard, 
from feveral old people in that town, of Shak{peare’s tranfgrefhion, but 
could remember the frft stanza of that bitter ballad, which, repeating 
to one of his acquaintance, he preferved it in writing; and here it is 
neither better nor worfe, but faithfully tranfcribed from the copy 
which his relation very courteoufly commuricated to me.” 
<¢ A parliemente member, a juftice of peace, 
«¢ At home a poor feare-crowe, at London an affe, 
«¢ If lowfie is Lucy, as fome volke nsifealle it, 
«6 Then Lucy is lowfie whatever befall it: 
« He thinks himfelf greate, 
< Yetan affe ir his ftate 
s¢ We allowe by his ears but with affes to mate, 
*¢ If Lucy is lowfie, as fome volke mifcalle it, 
“¢ Sing lowite Lucy, whatever befall it.” 


Contemptible as this performance rhuft now appear, at the time 
when it was written it might have had fufficient power to irritate a 
vain, weak, and vindictive magittrate; efpecially as it was affixed to 
feveral of his park-gates, and confequently publifhed among his neigh- 
bours.—It may be remarked hkewife, that the jingle on which it 
turns, occurs in the firft fcene of the Merry Wives uf Windfor. ‘ 

I may add, that the veracity of the late Mr. Oldys has never yet 
been impeached; and it is not very probable that a pallad thould be 
forged, from which an undi(covered wag could derive no triumph from 
antiquarian credulity. STEVENS. ' 

According to Mr. Capell, this ballad came originally from Mr, 
ThomasJones, who lived at Tarbick, a sillage in Worcefterthire, about 
x8 miles from Stratford-upon-Avon, and died in 1703, aged upwards 
of ninety, « He remembered to have heard from feveral old people at 
Stratford the ftory of Shakfpeare’s robbing Sir Thomas Lucy’s park 5 
and thetr account of 1t agreed with Mr, Rowe’s, with this addition, 
that the ballad written againft Sir Thomas Lucy by Shakfpeare was 
ftuck upon hus park-gate, which exafpeiated the knight to apply to a 
lawyer at Warwi.k to proceed againft him, Mr, Jones (it is added) 
put down in writing the firft ftanza of this ballad, which was alt he 
remembered of it.” In a note on the tranfeript with which Mr. 
Capell was furnifhed, it is faid, that « the people of thofe parts pro- 
nounce low/fie like Lucy.” They do fo at this day in Scotland. Mn 
Wilkes, grandfon of the gentleman to whom Mr. Jones repeated the 
ftanea, appears to have been the perfon who gave a copy of it to Mr. 
Oldys, and Mr. Capel. 

Ina Manukcript Hiflory of the Stage, full of forgeries and falfhoods 
of various kinds, written (i fafpeét by Willfim Chetwood the promp- 

ter) 
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again him to that degree, that he was obliged to leave 
his bufinefs and family in Warwickthire, for fome time, 
and fhelter himfelf in London. 

It is at this time, and upon this accident, that he is 
faid to have made his firft acquaintance in the playhoufe, 
He was received into the company then in being, at firtt 
jn avery mean rank®; but his admirable wit,’ and the 
natural turn of it to the Rage, foon diftinguifhed him, if 
not as an extraordinary actor, yet as an excellent writer, 
His name is printed, as the cuftom was in thofe times, 
amongtt thofe of the other players, before fome old plays, 
but without any partitular account of what fort of parts 
he ufed to play; and though I have inquired, 1 could 
never meet with any further account of him this way, 
than that the top of his performance was the Ghoft in his 
own Hamler?. I fhould have been much more pleafed, 


ter) fome time between April Le and October 1730, is the follow- 
ing paflage, to which the reader will give juft as much credit as he 
thinks fit: 

« Here we fhall obferve, that the learned Mr. Jofhua Barnes, late 
Greek Profeflur of the Univerfity of Cambridge, baiting about forty 
years ago at an inn in Stratford, and hearing an old woman finging 
part nf the above-Ssid fong, fuch was his sefpett for Mr. Shak{peare’s 
genus, that he gave her a new gown for the two following ftanzas in 
it; and, could fhe have faid it all, he would (as he often faid in com. 
pany, when any difcourfe has cafually arofe about him) have given her 
ten guineas: 

“ Sir Thomas was too covetous, 
« To covet fo much deer, 

« When horns enough upon his head 
‘© Mott plainly did appear. 


ss Had not his worfhip one deer left? 
«© What then? He had a wife 
“ Took pains enough to find bim horns 
& Should la& bim during life.” MaLone. 


6 He was received into the companyauat firft in a very mean rank 5} 
There is a ftage tradition, that his firf office in the theatre was 
that of Call-hoy, or prompter's attendant ; whofe employment it is to 
give the performers notice to be ready to enter, as often as the buiinefs 
of the play requires their appearance on the ftage. MaAtone, 

7 a= than that che top of bis performance was the Ghoft in bis own 

.] See duch notices as 1 have been able to colle& on this 
fubjeG@t, in the Litt ot eld English a@ors, pof. Martone. 


4 to 
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ro have learned from certain authority, which was the 
firtt play he wrote®; it would be without doubt a plea- 
fure to any man, curious in things of this kind, to fee 
and know what was the firit stay of a fancy like Shak- 
fpeare’s. Perhaps we are not to look for his beginnings, 
like thofe of other authors, among their leaft perfect 
writings ; art had fo little, and nature fo large a fhare 
in what he did, that, for aught I know, the performances 
of his youth, as they were the moft vigorous, and had 
the mott fire and ftrength of ae Sy wie in them, were 
the beit®. I would not be thought by this to mean, that 
his fancy was fo loofe and extravayant, as to be inde~ 
pendent on the rule and government of judgment ; but 
that what he thought, was commonly fo great, fo juilly 
and rightly conceived in itfelf, that ir wanted little or 
no correction, and was immediately approved by an im- 
partial judgment at the firft fight. But though the order 
of time in which the feveral pieces were wratten be ge- 
nerally uncertain, yet there are paflages in fome few of 
them which feem to fix their dates. So the Chorus at 
the end of the fourth act of Henry the Fifth, by a com- 
pliment very handfomely ted to the earl of Effex, 
fhews the play to have been written when that lord was 
general for the queen in Ireland: and his elogy upon 
queen Elizabeth, and her fucceffor king James, in the 
Jatter end of his Heary the Eighth, isa proof of that play’s 
being written after the acceffion of the latter of thofe two 
princes to the crown of England. Whatever the par- 
ticular times of his writing were, the people of his age, 
who began to grow wonderfully fond of diverfions of this 
kind, could not but be highly pleafed to fee a genius 


8 — to bave learned from certain authority, which was the firf play 
be wrote.] The higheft date of any I can yet find, is Romeo and 
Guliet in 1597, when the author was 33 years old; and Richard the 
Second, and Third, in the next year, viz. the 34th of his age. Porx. 
Richard II. and LIf, were both printed,in 1§97.~-On the order of 
time in which Shaktpeare’s plays were written, tee the Effay in this 
volume. Matone. - 
9 wm for aught I know, the performances of bis youthemwere the bef] 
See this notion controverced in dn Attempt to afcertain the order of 
Skakfpeare’s plays, MALONE. 


arife 
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arife amongift them of fo pleafurable, fo rich a vein, and 
fo plentifully capable of furnifhing their favourite enter- 
tainments. Befides the advantages of his wit, he was 
in himnfelf a good-natured man, of great fweetnefs jn his 
manners, and a moft agrecable companion; fo that it is 
no wonder, if, with fo many good qualities, he made 
himfelf acquainted with the beft converfations of thofe 
times. Queen Elizabeth had feveral of his plays a¢ted 
before her, and without doubt gave him many gracious 
marks of her favour: it is that maiden princefs plainly, 
whom he intends by 


— a fair Veftily throned by the wef. MND, 


and that whole paffage is a compliment very properly 
brought in, and very handfomely applied to her. She 
was fo well pleafed with that admirable character of 
Falitaff, in The Two Parts of Henry the Fourth, that 
fhe commanded him to cqntinue it for one play more *, 
and to fhew him in love. This is faid to be the occafion 
of his writing Tée Merry Wives of Windjor. How well 
fhe was obeyed, the play itfelfis an admirable proof, 
Upon this occafion it may not be improper to obferve, 
that this part of Falftaff is faid to have been written 
originally under the name of Oldcafie*: fome of that 
family being then remaining, the queen was pleafed to 
command him to alter it; upon which he made ufe of 
Falftaff. The prefent offence was indeed avnided; but 
Ido not know whether the author may not have been 
fomewhat to blame in his fecond choice, fince it is cer- 
tain that Sir John Falftaff, who was a knight of the 
garter, and a lieutenant-general, was a name of diftin- 


* —~ fhe commanded bim to continue it for one play more,) This anec- 
dote was firit given to the publick by Dennis, in the Epijtle Dedscatory 
to his comedy entitled The Comical Gallant, 4to, 1702, altered from 
The Merry Wives of Windfors Maton. : 

4’ a rhis fart of Falttaff 1s faid to have been criginally under the name 

of Oldcaitle ;] See the, Epilogue to etd the Fourth, Porn. 

To a note fubjotned to tnat epilogue, and more fully in Vol. V. 
P-119, nex. the reader will find this notion overturned, and the origin 
ofthis wulger error pointed out. Mr. Rowe was evidently deceived by 
% paflage ia Fuller’s Hc a thiss, mifundesftead. Marons. 


‘guithed 
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guifhed merit in the wars in France in Henry the Fifth’s 
and Henry the Sixth’s times. What grace foever the 
queen conferred upon him, it was not to her ouly he 
owed the fortune which the reputation of his wit made. 
He had the honour to meet with many great and un- 
common marks of favour and friendfhip from the earl of 
Southampton”, famous in the hiftories of thet time for 
his friendfhip to the unfortunate earl of Effex, Tt was 
to that noble lord that he dedicated his poem of Venus 
and Adonis*, There is one inftance fo fingular in the 
magnificence of this patron cf Shak{peare’s, that if I had 
not been affured that the ftory was handed down by Sir 
William D’Avenant, who was ffobably very well ac- 
quainted with his affairs, I fhould not have ventured to 
have inferted; that my lord Southampton at one time 
gave him a thoufand pounds, to enable him to go through 
with a purchafe which he heerd he had a mindto, A 
bounty very great, and very rate at any time, and almoft 
equal to that profufe generofity the prefent age has fhewn 
to French dancers and Italian fingers. 

What particular habitude or friendthips he contraéted 
with private men, I have not been able to Jearn, more 
than that every one, who had a true tafte of merit, and 
could diftinguifh men, had generally a juft value and 
efteem for him, His exceeding candour and good-nature 
muft certainly have inclined all the gentler part of the 
world to love him, as the power of his wit obliged the 
men of the mott delicate knowledge and polite learning 
to admire him. 

His acquaintance with Ben Jonfon began with a re- 
markable piece of humanity and good-nature; Mr. 
Jonfon, who was at that time altogether unknown to the 
world, had offered one of his plays to the players, in 
order to have it ated; and.the perfons into whofe hands 


% — from the earl of Southampton, ] Of this amiable ndbleman fuch 
memoirs as 1 have been able co colieét, may be found in the tegth 
volume, prefixed to the poem of Venus and Adonis, Mazonn. 

* mabe dedicated bis porm of Venus and Adenis,] To this nobleman 
glfo he dedicated his Rape of Lucrece, printed in quarto abt ioe 

ALONE. 
it 
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it was put, after having turned it carelefly and fupercili- 
oufly aver, were ju upon returning it to him with an 
il}i-natured anfwer, that it would be of no fervice to their 
company; when Shak(fpeare luckily caft his eye upon it, 
and found fomething fo well in it, as to engage him firf 
to read it through, and afterwards to recommend Mr. 
Jonfon andhbis writings to the publick 3, Jonfon was cer.. 

tainly 

3 = to recommend Mr. Jonfon and his writings to the publick.| In 
Mr, Rowe's firft edition, after thefe words was infeited the follows 
ing paffage: 

*s Atter this, they were profeffed friends; though Ido not know 
whether the ather ever s@mde him an equal return of genttenefs and 
finceritye Ben was naturally proud and infolent, and in the days of 
his reputation did fo far take upon him the fupremacy in wit, that he 
could not but look with an evil eye upon any one that feemed to flund 
is, competition with him. And if at times he has affected to cam- 
mend him, it has always been pith fome referve; infinuating his un- 
correétnefs, a carelefs manner fi writing, and want of judgment. The 
praife of feldom altering or blo/ting out what he writ, which was given 
him by the players, who were the firft publithers of his woiks after 
his death, was what Jonion could not bear: he thought it imposhible, 
perhaps, for another man to ftrike out the greatefl thoughts in the 
fineft expreffion, and to reach thofe exceliencies of poetry with the eafe 
of a firft imagination, which himfelf with infinite labour and ftudy 
cculd but hardly attain to.” 

1 have preferved this paffage becaufe ¥ believe it ftridtly true, except 
that in the aft line, inflead of but Bardly, I would read—never. 

Dryden, we are told by Pope, concurred with Mr. Rowe in think- 
ing Jonfon’s pofthumous verfes on our author fparing and invidious — 
See alfo Mr, Steevens’s note on thofe verfes, 

Before Shakfpeare’s death Ben's envious difpofition is mentioned by 
ore of his own friends; it muft thererefore have been even then non 
to-ious, though the writer denies the truth of the charge : 

«¢ To my well accomplith’d friend, Mr, Ben. Jonfon, 
48 Thou art fourd in body; but fome fay, thy foule 
6© Envy doth ulcer; yet corrupted hearts 
« Such cenfuters muft have.” 
Scourge of Folly, by.J. Davies, printed about 1672. 

The following lines by one of Jonfon’s admirers will fufficiently 
fupport Mrs Rowe in what he has faid relative to the flowne(s of that 
waiter in hf compofitions: : 

4% Scorn then their éenfures who gave cut, thy wit 

«© As long upon a comedy did fit ° 

*¢ Ag blephants bring forth, and that thy blots 

© And mendings took more time than Fortunz-Prots}; , 
“ That 
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tainly a very good {cholar, and in that had the advantage 
of Shakfpeare ; though at the fame time I believe it mu 
be 


“© That fuch thy drought was, and fo great thy thirft, 
«6 That all thy plays were drawn at the Mermaed firtt 5 
That the king’s yearly butt wrote, and his wine 

“¢ Hath more right than thou to thy Catiline,” « 

The writer does not deny the charge, but vindicage: wis friend by 

faying that, however flow, : 
& He that writes well, writes quick.” 2 
Yo fes on B. Jonfon, by Jafper Mayne. 
So alfo another of his Panera J vs 
«¢ Admit his mufe was flow, ’tis-judgment’s fate 
** To move like greateft princes, RilLin ftace.” 

In The Return from Parnaffus, 1606, Jonton is faid to be ** fo flew 
an endieer, that he were better betake himfelf to his old trade of brick. 
Jaying.’? The fame piece furnithes us with the earlieft intimation of 
the quarrel betwten him and Shakfpeare, ‘* Why here's dur fellow 
Shakfpeare put them [the univerfty poets] all down, ay, and Bea 
Jonfon too, O, that Ben fonfon is a Hen fellow; he brought up 
Horace giving the poets a pill, but our {ellow Shakfpeare hath given 
him a purge that made him bewray his credit.” Fuller, who was a di- 
ligent inquirer, and lived near enough the time to be well informed, 
confirms this account, afferting in his Worrbies, 1662, tnat * many 
were the wit-combats” between Jonfon and our poet. 

It is a fingular circumftance that old Ben thould for near two centuries 
have ftalked on the ftilts of an artificial reputation; and that even at 
this day, of the very few whotead his works, fcarcely one in ten yet 
ventures to’confefs how little entertainment they afford. Such was 
the impreffion made on the publick by the extravagant praifes of thofe 
who knew more of books than of the drama, that Diyden in hie 
Effay on Dramatick Pocfe, written about 1667, does not venture to go 
further in his elogium on Shakfpeare, than by faying, *¢ he was at 
leaft Fonfon's equal, if not his fuperior ;” and in the preface to his 
Mock Afirologer 1671, he hardly dares to affert, what, in my opinion, 
cannot be denied, that * all Jonfon’s pieces, except three or four, are 
but crambe bis coffa; the fame humours a little varied and written 
worfe.”” 

Ben however did not truft to the praifes of others. One of his ad- 
mirers honeftly cenfeffes, < 

id LRTI Ot he 

“© Of whom I write this, has prevented me, 
“6 And boldly faid fo much in his own'praift, 
© No other pen need any trophy raifs,”” 

In vain, however, did he endeavour to butly the town intd oppuot 
bation by telling his auditors, * By Gau "tis good, and jf you like’t, 
you may ;" and by pouring out againft thofe who preterred our port to 

ADy 
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be allowed, that what nature pave the latter, was more 
than a balance for what books had given the former ; 
and the judgment of a great man upon this orcafion was, 
I think, very juft and proper. In a converfation between 
Sir John Suckjing, Sir William D’Avenant, Endymion 
Porter, Mr. Hales of Eton, and Bea Jonfon, Sir John 
Suckling, 8 a profeffed admirer of Shakfpeare, 






him, a torrent of jlliberal abpfe ; which, as Mr. Walpole juftly obferves, 
fome of his contemporaries Were willing to think wit, becaufe they 
were afraid of it: for, notwithitanding all his arrogant boafts, notwith- 
ftanding all the clamour of his partizans both in his own life-time and 
for fixty years after his de: the truth is, that his pieces, when firit 
e.formed, were fo far from being applauded by the people, that they 
were fcarcely endured ; and many of them were actually damned. 
+« += the fine pluth and veilyts of the age 
<¢ DIM oft Sowtiepence dam thee from the ftage,”— 
fays one of his eulogifts in Fonfonup Virbius, gto. 1638. Jonfon hime 
felf owns that Sejanus was dam fed, ‘+ It is a poem,” fays he, in 
his dedication to lord Aubigny, ‘) that, if I well remember, in your 
lordthip'’s fight fuffered no fefs violence from our people here, than the 
fubjeét of it did from the rage of the people of Rome.”” His friend E. B, 
(probably Edmund Bolton, ) {peaking of the fame performance, fays, 
«¢ But when I view'd the people's beaftly rage, 
&¢ Bent to confound thy grave and learned toil, 
s¢ That coft thee fo much fweat and fo much oil, 
s¢ My indignation { could hardly affuage * 

Again, in his dedication of Catiline to the earl of Pembroke, the 
authour fays, * Pofterity may pay your benefit the honour and thanks, 
when it fhall know that you dare in thefe jig-given times to coun. 
tenance a legitimate poem, I muft call it fo, apgainft all nolfe of opi- 
mon, from whofe crude and ayrie reports I appeal to that great and 
fingular facultie of judgment in your lordfhip.” 

See allo the Epilogue to Every man in bis bumour, by lord Buckhurft, 
quoted below in the Account of our old Engle Theatres, ad finem. To 
his tedtimony and that of Mr, Drummond of Hawthornden, (there 
alfo mentioned,) may be added that of Leonard Digges in hisVerfes on 
Shakfpeare, and of SitRobert Howard, who fays in the preface to 
his Plays, folio, 1665, (not thirty years after Ben's death,) « When 
J confider how fevere the former age has been to fome of the def of 
Mr, Jonfon’s n rer-tosbe-equall’d comedies, I cannot but wonder, 
why any poet fould {peak of former times.”” The truth is, that how~ 
ever extravag,fit the elogiums were that a few fcholars gave him in their 
clofets, as not only not admired in his own time by the generality, 
but not gven underftood, His friend Beaumont affures him in a cory 
of verfefl, that “ his fenfe is fo deep that he will not be underftood fur 
three gees to come.” Mauone. 


x. I. [H] had 
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had undertaken his defence againft Ben Jonfon with fome 
warmth; Mr. Hales, who had fat fill for fome time, 
told them*, That 1f Mr. Shak/peare had not read the an- 
cients, be had likewzfe not ftolen any thing from them; and 
that if be would produce any one topick fuely treated by 
any one of them, he would undertake to foew Nomething upon 
the fame fubjedt at leaft as well written by Shak/peare >. 

Oy Oh The 

4 Mr. Hales, whe bad fat fill for fome time, told them,] In Mr. 
Rowe's firft edition this paffage runs thus + 

s¢ Mr, Hales, who had fat ftul for fon’e dmg, bearing Ben frequen ly 
reproach bim quith rhe want of learning and sgnsrance of the anfrstsy 
told bum at laff, That if Mr. Shakfpeare,” gc. By the alteration, the 
fubfequent part of the fentenceam'é if bé would produce,” éc. is ren- 
dered ungrammatical. MatLone. » 

S$ we be would undertake to /} ewejometbing upon the fame fubje& at 
leat as well evvitten by So akfpeare.}, § had leagezndeavound in vain to 
find out on what authority this relgtion was founded; and have very 
Jately difeovere! that Mr. owe protpbly derived nis information from 
Dryden; for in Giidon’s Letters and y7ffays, publifned im 1694, fifteen, 
years before this L:fe appeared, the fame ftory is told; and Diyden, to 
whom an Eflay in vindication of Shakfpeare is add.effed, is appealed 
to py the writer as his authority, As Gildon telts the ftory with 
fome flight variations from the account given by Mr, Rowe, and the 
book in which it is found is now extremely fearce, I shall fubjoin the 
paflage in his own words: 

«+ But to give the world fome fatisfaction that Shakfpeare has had 
as great veheration paid his excellence by men of unqueftioned parts, 
as this I now exprefs for him, I fhall give fome account of what & 
have heard from pour mouth, fir, about the noble triumph he gained 
over all the ancients, by the judgment of the ablett criticks of that time, 

« The matter of faét, if my memory fail me not, was chia, Mr, 
Hales of Cton affirmed, that he would fhew all the poets of anti- 
quity eut-done by Shakfpeare, in all the topicks and common-places 
made ufe of in poetry. The enemies of Shakfpeare would by no 
means yield him fo much excellence; fo that it came to a refolution 
of a trial of tkill upon that fubje&t. The place agreed on for the dif- 
pute was Mr, Hales’s chamber at Eton. A gteat many books were 
fent down by the enemies of this poet; and on the appointed dey my 
lord Falkland, Sir John Suckling, and ait the perfons of quality that 
had wit and learning, and interefted theméelves in te quarrel, met 
there; and pon a thoiough difquifision of the point, thy judges chofen 
by agreement ont of this learned and ingesous affembly, unanimauly 
gave the preference to Shakfpeare, and the Greek and Roman qoets weve: 
adjudged to vail at feaft their glory in that, to the Eaghth Bio" 

. Ehis elogium on our authour is hkewife recorded at an eas ider pee 
tod by Tate, probably from the fame authority, in the preface Yo the 
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‘The latter part of his life was fpent, as all men of 
good ferfe will with theirs may be, in eafe, retirement, 
and the converfation of his friends. He lad the good 
fortune to gather an eftate equal to his occafion’, and, 

in 
Loyal Wegneral, gfarto, 1680: “ Our learned Hales was wont to affert, 
that, fince pheus, and the oldeft poets, no common-place 
has been touwied upon, re our author has not perforrted as well.’ 

Dryden himfelf alfo certadgly alludes to this ftory, which he appears 
to\have related both to GildoQand Rowe, in the following paffage of 
fay of Dramatich Porfy, $667; and he as well as Gildon goes 
further than Rowe tn his panegyrirk. After giving that 
er of our poet with Dr. Johnfon has quoted in his prefaces 
he adds, & The confideration ofghis made Mr, Hales of Eton fay, rhat 
there was ™ fubje& of which anyWoet ever writ, but be would produce 
it MUCH BERTTER done by ShakfMare; and however others are now 
generally pref ore him, yeg the age wheiein he lived, which 
had contemporaries with him, Ketcher and Jonfon, never equalled 
them to him in theirefteem: An# in the lat king’s court [that of 
Charles a Ae Ben’s reputation was at higheft, Sir John Suckling, 
and with him the gieater part of the courtiers fet our Shakfpeare far 
above him.” 

Let ever-memorable Hales, if all his other mesits be forgotten, be 
ever mentioned with honour, for his good tafte and admiration of our 

oet. <* He was,” fays Lord Clarendon, ‘¢ one of the leaft men in 
the kingdom 3 and one of the great: {t {cholars in Europe,’ See a long 
charadler of him in Clarendon’s Life, Vol. I. p. 522 MALons. 

5 He bad the good fortunz ta gather an efiate equal to bis cccafits] 
Gildon, without authority, I believe, fays, that our authour left 
behind him an eftate of gool. perann. This was equal to at leait 
tovo}. per ann. at this dav the relative value of money, the mude 
of living in that age, the luxury and taxes of the prefent time, 
and various other circumftances, being confidered. But I doubt 
whether all bis property amounted to much more than 2001. per anne 
which yet was a confiderable fortune in thofe times. He appears from 
his g and-daughter’s will to have poffefied in Bithopton, and Stratford 
Welcombe, four yard land anda half. 4 yard landis a denomina~ 
tion well known in Warwickshire, and contains from 36 to 60 acres. 
The average therefore being 45, four yard land and a half may be etti~ 
mated at about tygo hundred acres. As fixteen years purchafe was the 
common rate at vhich land was fold at that time, that is, one half 
lefs than at thifday, we may fuppofe that thefe lands were let at feven 
fallings p re, and produced 7ol. per annum. If we rate the New- 
Place wit}fthe appurtenances, and our poet’s other hooufes in Stratford, 
a1, and his houfe &c. in the Blackfriars, (for which he pay’d 
2ol. a year, we have arent-roll of zcol. per annum. Of 
‘omal property it 1s not now poffible to form any accurate eiti- 
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in that, to his with; and is faid to have {pent fome years 
before his death at his native Stratford®. Has pleafure- 
able 


mate: butifwe rate it at five hundred pounds, money then bear- 
ing an intereft of ten per cent, Shakfpeare’s totaKincome was zool. 
per ann. In the Merry Wives of Windfer, whiok was writtentoon 
after the year 1600, Three hundred pounds a year igyie(grihsd as an 
eftate of fuch magnitude as to cover all the, Teo! Ys poffeffor s 
«6 Q, what a world of vile ill favoy’ d faults 
«« Look handfome in three hundgd pounds a year "" Ma rona. 
6 — to have foent jome years before ht death at bis native Stratfor§g.} 
In 1614 the greater part of the ‘on of Stratford was conGyned 
by fire, but our Shaktpeare's houfe, among forme others, ef aped the 
flames, This houfe was firft built heir Hugh Clopton, 1 younger 
brother of an antient family in tha neighbourhood. Sie Hugh was 
Shenff of London in the reign of R/vhard IN]. and Lord iflayor in the 
reign of King Henry VII By , willl be, athe¥ to his elder 
drother’s fon his manor of Croptoy, &c and his houle, by the name 
of the Great Houfe in Stratford ‘Pood part of the eitate 1s yet [in 
3733] in the poffefion ot Edward Chppton, efq. and Sir Hugh Clopton, 
Kane’ lineally defLended from the elder brother of the firft Sir Hugh. 
The eitate had now béen fold out of the Clopton famiy far above a 
century, at the time when Shakfpeare became the purchafer: who 
having repaired and modelled 1t to his own mind, changed the name 
to New Place, which the manfion houfe fince ereéted upor the fame 
fpot, at this day retains. ‘The houfe, and lands which aitended ry 
eantinued it Shakfpeare’s defcendants to the time of the Refluration 5 
when they were i¢-purchafed by the Clopton family, and the manfion 
now belongs to Sir Hugh Clopton, Knt. To the favour of this wor- 
thy gentleman I owe the knowledge of one particularin henou- of our 
poet’s once dwelling houfe, of which I prefume Mr. Rowe never was 
apprized. When the Civil War raged in England, and King Charles 
the Firft’s Queen was driven by the neceffity of her aflairs to make a 
recefs 1a Warwickthirey the kept her court for three weeks in News 
Place. We may reafonably fuppofe it then the belt private houfe in 
the towns and her Majefty preferred it te the College, which was in 
the poffeffion of the Cumbe lacy, who did not fo ftrong!y favour the 
king’s party. THzozatp. 
From Mr. Thsobajd’s words the reader may be led to fuppofe tha‘ 
Henrietta Maria was obliged to take refuge from the rebels in Srret- 
ford-upon-Avon: but that was not the cafe. seventh from 








Newark, June 16, 1643, and entered Strattord-upo\Avon triumph- 
antly, about the 22d of the fame month, at the hea raf three th ju- 
fand foot and fifteen hundred horfe, with tse waggons x 4a train of 
artilery, Here the was met by Prince Rupert, accc mpanied\py a large 
body of truops. After foyourning about three weeks at dar poet's 
houfe, which was then poffefled by his grand-daughter . Nath, 
end her hutband, the Queen went (July 13) to the plain of Neinton 

ander 
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able wit and good-nature engaged him in the acquaint. 
ance, and entitled him to the friendthip, of the gentlemen 


of 


meet the king, and proceeded from thence with 
here fays a contemporary hiftorian, “ her coming 
triumph than a war.” 

Of the colfge above-mitytioned the following was the origin. John 

Stratford, Bithop of Wiimpetter, in the fifth year of King Edward 
Il. founded a Chantry coniMing of five priefts, one of whom was 
ny in a certain chapel a®joining to the church of Stratford on 
in the feventh year of Henry VIII.) 
Ralph C&lingwode inftituted"Phr chorifters, to be daily affiftant in the 
celebratiok of diving fervice thie. This chantry, fays Dugdale, foon 
after its foofndation, was known Ay the name of The College of Stiat~ 
ford-upon-Awon. — -pewy 

Ir the 26th year of Edward I. « a houfe of fquare ftone” was 
built by Ralph de Stratford, bith of London, for the habitation of 
the five priefts. This houfe, or afother on the fame fpot, is the houfe 
of which Mr. Theobald fpeaks. Jt ftill bears the name of “* The Cale 
lege,” and at prefent belongs to the Rev. Mr. Fullerton. 

After the fuppreffion of religious houfes, the fite of the college was 
granted by Edward VI. to John earl of Warwick and his heirs; who be~ 
ing attainted in the 1f year of Queen Mary, it wlverted to the crown. 

Sir John Clopton, knight, (the father of Edward Clopton, efq. 
and Sir Hugh Clopton,) who died at Stratford-upon-Avon in April 
1719, puschafed the eftate of New-Place, &c. fome time after the 
year 1685, from Sir Reginald Forfter, Baronet, who married Mary, 
the daughter of Edward Nath, efq. coufin-german to Thomas Nath, efq. 
who married our poet 8 grand-daughter, Elizabeth Hall. Edward Nafh 
bought it, after the death of her fecond hufband, Sir John Barnard, 
knight. By her will, which will be found in a fubfequent page, the 
directed her truftee, Henry Smith, to fell the New-Place, &c. (after 
the death of her hufband,} and to make the firft ofter of it to her 
coufin Edward Nath, who purthafed it accordingly. His fon Thomas 
Nath, whom for the fake of diftin&tion I fhall cali the younger, having 
died without iffue, in Auguft 1652, Edward Nath by his will, made on 
the 16th of March, 1678-9, devifed the principal part of his property 
to his daughter Mapy, and her hufband Reginald Forfter, efq. after- 

i j Fortter ; but in confequence of the teftator’s only 
d of fettlement executed three days before, without 
ance of it, no particular mention of New-Place is made 
After Sir John Clopton had bought it from Sir Reginald 
@ gave it by deed to his younger fon, Sir Hugh, who pulled 
t poet's houfe, and built one more elegant on the fame {pot. 
ay 1742, when M-, Garrick, Mr. Macklin, and Mr. Delaney 
Stratford, they were hofpitably entertained under Shakfpeare’s 
erry-tres, by Sir Hugh Clopton, He was a barrifter at law, was 
b 3] knighted 






‘Under Edge-hill, ! 
him to“@rtord 
‘(Joly 15) wa 
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of the neighbourhood. Amongf them, it 1s a ftory al. 
moft ftill remembered in that country that he had a Pere 
ticular 


knighted by George the Firft, and died in tre 8oth yar of his agg, in 
Dec. 1751. His nephew Edward Clopton, the fon of Ms elder bother 
Edward, lived till June 1753. 

The only remarning perton of the Seen mily now IiN'ng (1788)5 
as I am informed by the Rev. Mr. Daver ort, is Mrs. Partheriche. 
daughter and henefs of the fecond Edw/ dClopton above-mentioned 
«« She refides,” he adds, ** at the fam iy manfion at Clopton ner 
Stratford, is now a widow, and never ' ad any iflue.”” ae 

Ihe New-Place was fold by HenryyFalbot, efq. fon-in- aw and 
executor of Sir Hugh Clopton, in or fi un after the year 17<., to the 
Rev, Mr, Gaftrell, a man of large ” ctune, who refided :. it but a 
few years; in confequence of a dita reement_ with the inh/oitants of 
Stratford. Every houfe in that me thafis let G\""vaiued at more 
than gos. a year, is afleTed by the & verfeers, according to its worth 
and the ability of the occupier, to pay a monthly tate toward the 
maintenance of the poors As Mr. Gaftrell refided part of the year 
at Lichfield, he thought he was affefied too highly; but being very 
properly compelled by the magiftrates of Stratford to pay the whole of 
what was levied on him, on the principle that his houfe was occupied 
by his fervants in his abfence, he peevithly declared, thay tbat houfe 
fhould never be affeffed again ; and foon afrerwards pulled it downy 
fold the materials, and left the town. Wishing, as it dhould feem, ta 
be ‘* damn’d to everlafting fame,” he had fome time before cut down 
Shakfpeare’s celebrated mulberry tree, to fave himfelf the trouble of 
fhewing it to thofe whofe admiration of our great poet ied them to vifit 
the postick ground on which it ftood. 

That Shakfpeare planted this tree, is as well authenticated as any 
thing of that nature can be. The Rev, Mr, Davenport informs me 
that Mr. Hugh Taylor, (the father of his clerk,) who is now eighty- 
five years old, and an alderman of Warwick, where he at prefent 
refides, fays, be lived when a boy at the next houfe to New-Place 3 
that his family had inhabited the houfe tor almoft three hundred years 3 
that it was tranfmitted from father to fon during the laft and the pre~ 
fent century, that this tree (of the fruit of which he had often eaten 
in his younger days, fome of irs branches hanging over his father s 
garden,) was planted by Shakipeare; and thatvtill thi was planted, 
there was no mulberry-tree in that neighbouchood. M Taylor adds, 
that he was frequently, when a boy, at New-Place, xd that this 
tradition w4s preferved in the Clopton family, as well as in. bis own. 

There were fcarce any trees of this {pecies in England till te year 
1609, when by order of King James many hundred thoufana ‘young 
mulberry-trees were imported from France, and fent inro the diterent 
counties, with a view to the feeding of filkworms, and the en qu- 
ragement of the filk manufacture. See Camceni dunales 2b anno Og 
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ticular intimacy with Mr. Combe’, an old gentleman 
noted thereabouts for his wealth and ufury: it happened, 
that in a pleafant converfation amongft their common 
friends, Mr. Gombe told Shakfpeare in a laughing man» 


ad annum 1634, publifhed by Smith, quarto, 1691, p. 73 and Howes’s 
Sennen mows Chronicle, edit. 1618, p. 503, where we have 
amore paticular accotiet af this tranfaCtion than in the larger work. 
A very few mulberry-treek had been planted before; for we are told, 
that in the preceeding year gentleman of Picardy, Monfieur Foreft, 
“ filkworms at Greenwich, the which 
ame often to fee them worke; and of 
ke he caufed a premigf taffata to be made.” 

Shaklkeare was perhaps only inhabitant of Stratford, whofe 
bufinefs cylled him ahnually tc London; and probably on his return 
fiom theate in the faring of the ear 1609, he planted this tree. 

As a fimilar enthufiafm to tha}} whith with fuch diligence has fought 
after Virgil’s tomb, may lead countrymen to vifit the fpot where 
our great bard {pent feveral years of his life, and died; ic may gratify 
them to be told that the ground on which The New-Place once ftood, 
is now a Garden belonging to Mr. Charles Hunt, an eminent attor- 
ney, and town-clerk of Stratford. Every Englifhman will, I am fare, 
concur with me in withing that it may enjoy perpetual verdure and 
fertility. 


In this retreat our ShaxspEaRe’s godlike mind 
With matchlefs ful furvey'd all Kuman kind, 

Here may each fweet thapbleft Arabia knows, 
Flowers of all bue, and without thorn the rofey 

Ta lateft time, their balmy odours fling, 

And Nature here difplay eternal {pring}! Maconk, 











1 a that be bad a particular intimacy with Mr. Combe,] This 
Mr. Joho Combe I take to be the fame, who by Dugdale, in his 
Antiquities of Waraickfoireysia faid to have died in the year 16149 
and toy whoth at the upper end of the quire of the guild of the holy 
crofs at Stratford, & fair gonument is erected, having a ftatue thereon 
cut in atabaffer, and in a gown, with this epitaph. « Here lyeth ine 
terred the body of John Combe, Efq. who departing this hfe the 19th 
day of July, yGsqy bequeathed by his isft will and teftament thefe 
ings annually to be paid for ever; viz. xx.s. for two fre 
teach’d in this church, and vi.l. iii.s. ivd. to byy ten 
ten poore peopie within the borough of Stratford; and 
be lent to fifteen poore tradefmen of the fame borodgh, from 
yearg to three years, changing tha parties every thifd year, at 
the Fate of fifty thillings per senwm, the which intreafe he appointed 
to fe diftribured towards thy relief of the almes-poor there.” The 
sign has all the aix of a rich and fagacious ufarer, Tuson ards 
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ner, that he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, if 
he happened to out-live him; and fince he could not 
know what might be faid cf him when he was dead, he 
defired it might be done immediately ; upqn which Shake 
fpeare gave him thefe four verfes: 


Ten in the hundred /ies here ingray’ dae 

°T1s a hundrid to ten bis foul is n, 4av'd: 

If any man afk, Who izes in th tomb P 

Ob! bo! gquoth the devil, tf my Foba-a-Combe 


Gi 


8 Ten in the hundred lics bere ingrawy] In The more the ‘nerrier, 
gontaining three {core and odd beedlefs pigrams, fhet, (lke “we Sfooles 
bolts) among you, light where they wih: By H.P. Gent. dc. 1608, 
J find the following couplet. which is alm iame_“s the two 
beginning lines of this Zfstaph on ffobn a Combe. 

FenEeratoris Ep\Tapuium, 
‘© Tenin the hui dred lies under this ftone, 
s¢ And a hundrea to cen to the devil he’s gone.” , 
STEREVENS, 
So, in Camden’s Remains, 1614: 
66 Here lyes ten in the hundred, 
‘© In the ground faft ramm’dj; 
s¢ *Tis an hundred to ten 
© But his foule isdamn’d.” Marone, 


9 Ob! bo! quath the devil, "tis my John-a-Combe.] The Rev. 
Francis Peck, in his Memoirs of the Life and Poetical Works of Mr. 

abn Milton, 4to. 1740, pe 223, has introduced another epitaph 
Imputed (on what authority is unknown) to Shakfpeare. It is on Tom- 
a-Gombe, alias Thin beard, brother to this Fobn, who is mentioned 
by Mr, Rowe. 


s¢ Thin in beard, and thick in purfe ; 

“¢ Never man beloved worfe3 

«* He went to the grave with many a curfe: 

s¢ The aevil and he had both one nurfe.’”  Stexvens 


I fufpe that thefe lines were fent to Mr, Peck by fome perfon that 
gneant to impofe upon him. It appears from Mr, John/Combe's will, 
that his brother Thomas was dead in 1014, John devited the greater 
part of his real and perfonal eftate to his nephew Thomas Combe, with 
whom Shakfpeare was certainly on good terms, having Besveathed 
him his fword. ie 

Since I wrote the above, I find from the Regifter of Stratford!) that 
Mr.Thomas Combe (the brother of Jahn) was buried there, Janh22, 
1fog-10. Mazone, 
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But the Sbarpnels of the Satire is f2id to have Reng the 
man fo fevergly, that he never forgave it’, 
He 


© — the fourpnefs of the fatire is ford to bave fung the man fo feverely, 
that be neuth Pury ave it.] Ttake t is opportunity to avow my dilhehef 
that Shakjpeare was th> author of Mr. Combe’s Epitaph, or that it 
was written by any other perfon at the requeft of that gentleman, If 
Bettarton the player did realy vifig Warwickthire for the fake of col- 
le€ting anecdotes relative to Dur author, perhaps he was too eafily fatis- 
fied with fuch ag fellin h’s Yay, without making any rigid fearch into 
their authenticity, It app?-fs alfo from a following copy of this in. 
fcriptioa, that it was not afeXbed to Shakfpeare fo early as two years 
after his Jeath, Mr. Reed o: Staple-Inn obligingly poiated it out to 
me in the Remains, &c. of Rychard Brathwaite, 1618; and ag his 
edition of our epitaph varies in .ome meafure fiom the latter one pub. 
fuhhed by Mr. Rowe, I thal no. hefitate to tranfcribe it: 

#¢ Upon one Yobn Combe of Stratford upon sven, a notable Ufurer, 
tty upon a Tombe that he had caufed to be built in his Life- 
ime. 
“© Ten in the hundred muft lie in his grave, 
« But» bundred 10 ten whesher God wil) him have: 
6¢ Who then muft be interr’d in this tombe ? 
* Oh (quoth the divill) my Yobn ¢ Combe.” . 

Here it may be obferved that, ftridtly fpeaking, this is no jocular 
epitaph, bit a malevolent prediGion ; and Brathwante’s copy is Surely 
more to be depended on (being procured in or before the yeat 1618) 
than that delivered to Betterton or Rowe, almoft a century after. 
wards. It hag been already remarked, that two of the lines faid to 
have been produced on this occafion, were printed as an epigram in 
1008, by H. P. Gent. and are likewife found in Camden’s Remains, 
1614. I may add, thata ufurer’s folicitude to know what would be 
reported of him when he was dead, is not a very probable citcum- 
ftance; neither was Shakfpeare of a difpofition to compofe an invec- 
tive, at once fo bitter and uncharitable, dusing ol cog conver fation 
among the common friends of himfelf and a gentleman, with whofe 
family he lived in fuch friendfbip, that at his death he bequeathed his 
fword to Mr. Thomas Combe as a legacy. A mifer’s monument jn- 
deed, conftrut‘ed during his life-time, might be regarded as a challenge 
tofatire; and we cannot wonder that anonymous lampoons fhould 
have been affixed to the marble defigned to convey the charii€ter of 
fuch a king to pofterity.—I hope I may be excafed for this attempt to 
vindicate Stak¢peare from the imputation of having porfoned the hour 
of cqnfidence and fetivity, by producing the feverett of all cenfutes on 
one of his company. {am unwilling, in thort, to think he could fo 
w:ntonly and fo publickly have expreffed his doubts concerning the fal- 

Stion of one of is fellowacreatures, STERVENS. 
ince the above obfervations Grft appeared, (in a note to the edition 
of our authour’s Poems which 1 publithed in 1780,) I have obtained 

Vou I, [5] an 
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an additional proof of what has been advanced, in vindication of 
Shakfpeare on this fubjeét. It occurred to me that the will of 
John Combe might poffibly throw fome fight on this matter, and an 
examination of it fome years ago furnifhed me with fuch evidence as 
senders the ftory recordes in Brathwaite’s Remains very doubtful; and 
fill more ftrongly proves that, whoever was the authour of this epitaph, 
it is highly improbable tha it fhould have been written by S..ak(peares 

The very firk direftion given by Mr. Combe in his Willis, concern= 
ing a tomb to be erected to him after bis d ath, ‘6 My willis, that a 
convenient tomb of the value of threet ore pounds fhall by my exe- 
cutors hereafter named, out of my goc is and chattels firft rayfed, 
within one year after my deceafe, be .. over me.”’ So much for 

Brathwaite’s account of his having err ted his own tomb in his life~ 
times That he had any quarrel with our authour, or that Shak{peare 
had by any a€t Aung him fo feverely that Mr, C-~}- “ewer forgave bim, 
appeats equally void of foundation ; for by his will he bequéaths ** to 
Mr, William Shakfpere Five Pounds.” It is probable that they lived 
in intimacy, and that Mr. Combe had made fome piurchafe from our 
poet; for he devifes to his brother George, * the clofe or grounds 
known by the name of Parfon’s Clofe, alias, Sbak{pere’t Clofe.” It 
mult be owned that Mr. Combe’s willis rae nes a 1612-13, about 
eighteen months before his death ; and therefore the evidence now pro~ 
duced is not abfolucely decifive, as he might have erefted atomb, and 
a rupture might have happened between him and Shakipeare, after 
the making of this will: butit is very improbable that any fach 1up- 
ture fhould have taken place; for if the fuppofed caufe of cffence had 
happened fubfequently to the execution of the inftrument, it is to be pre- 
fumed that he would have revoked the legacy to Shakfpeare: and the 
fame argument may be urged with refpect to the direction concerning 
his tomb. 

Mr. Combe by his will bequeaths te Mr. Francis Collins the elder, 
of the borough of Warwick, (who appears as a legatee and fubfcriding 
witnefs to Shakfpeare’s will, and therefore may be prefomed a common 
triend,) ten pounds; to his godfon John Collins, (the fon of Francis,} 
ten pounds; to Mrs, Sufanna Collins (probably godmother to our poet's 
eldeft daughter) fix pounds, thirteen fhillings, and four-pence; to 
Mr. Henry Walker, (father to Shakfpeare’s godfon,) twenty thillings 5 
to the poor of Stratford twenty pounds; and to his fervants, in various 
legacies, one hundred and ten pounds. He was buried at Stratford, 
July 12, 1614, and his will was proved, Nov. 10, 1635. 

Our author, at the time of making Sis will, had it aot in his power 
to thew any teftimony of his regard for Mr. Combe, that gentlemag 
being then dead; but that he continued a friendly correfpondence with 
his family to the lat, appears evidently (as Mr. Steevens has obfeived} 
from his leaving his {word to Mr. Thomas Combe, the nephew, 

+ xefiduary legatee, and one of the executors of Joho. 

On the whole we may conclude, that the lines prefetved by Rowe, . 
and inferted with fome variation in Brathwaite’s Remains, which the 
datter has mentioned to have been affixed to Mr. Combe’s tomb in hié 
‘ife-time, were not written tll after Shakfpeare’s death 5 Sor the exe- 
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He died in'the 53d year of his age*, and was buried 
on the north fide of the chancel, in the great church at 
Stratford, 


cutors, who did not prove the will till Nov, 1615, could not well have 
ereéted “a fair monument” of confiderable expence for thofe times, 
till the middle or perhaps the end of the year 1636, in the Apiil of 
which year our poet died. Between that time and the year 1628, 
when Braitawaite’s book appeared, fome one of thofe perfons (we may 
prefume) who had fuffered by Mr. Combe’s feverity, gave vent to his 
feelings in the fatinical compofition preferved by Rowe; part of which, 
we have feen, waa borrowed from epitaphs that had already been 
printed,.——That Mr. Combe vis a moncy-lender, may be inferred from 
a claufe in his wil, in which menos his ‘* good and juft debtors j"" 
to every one of whom he remNts ‘* twenty thillings for every twenty 
pounds, and fo after this rate for a greater or leffer debt,” on their 
paying in to his executors what they owe, 

Mr. Combe married Mrs. Rofe Clopton, Auguft 27, 15603 and 
therefore was probably, when he died, eighty years old. His property, 
from the deicription of it, appears to have been confiderable. 

In juftice to this gentleman it fhould be remembered, that in the 
language of Shakfpeare’s age an ee did not mean one who took ex- 
orbitant, but any, intereft or ufance for money; which many then 
confidered as criminal. The opprobrious term by which fuch a perfon 
was diftinguithed, Ten in the hundred, proves this; for ten per cente 
was the ordinary intereft of money. See Shalefpeare’s will,—Sir 
Philip Sidney direéts by his will, made in 1586, that Sir Francis Wal- 
tinghar fhal! put four thoufand pounds which the teftator bequeathed to 
his daughter, ‘* to the beft behoofe either by purchafe of land -or leafe, 
or fome other good and gedly ufe, but in no cafe to let it out for any 
ufury at all.” MALone. 

% He died in the 53d year of bis age,] He died on his birth-days 
April 23, 1616, and had exaétly completed his fifty-fecond year. 
From Du Cange’s Perpetual Almanack, Glofs, in v. Aanus, (making 
allowance for the different ftyle which then prevailed in England 
from that on which Du Cange’s calculation was formed,) it appoatsy 
that the 23d of Aprikin that year was a Tuefday, 

No account has been tranfmitted to us of the malady which at fo 
early a period of life deprived England of its brighteft ornament. The 
private note-book of his fon-in-law Dr. Hall, containing a fhort 
ftate of the cafes of his patients, was a few years ago put into my 
hands by my friend, the Jate Dr. Wright; and as Dr. Hall married 
our poet’s daughter in the year 1607, and undoubredly attended Shak~ 
fpeare in hie lat ilingfs, being then forty years old, I had hopes this 
book might have enabled me co gratify the publick curivfity on this 
fubjeG@. But unluckily the earlieft cafe recorded by Hall, is dated in 
1617. He had prebably filled fome other bovk with memorandums 
of his praftice in preceeding years; which by fome contingency may 
hereafter be found, and inform poferity of the particular ee 
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Stratford, where a monument, is placed in the wall$, 
On his grave-ftone underneath is*, 


Good friend, for Fefus’ fake forbear 
To dig the duff incloyed bere. , 

Bieft be the man that fpares +hele flones, 
And curft be he that moves my bones’. ° 


He 


tances that attended the death of our great port.—From the 34th page 
of this book, which contains an account of a diforder under which his 
daughter Elizabeth laboured, (about the year 1624,) and of the me- 
thod of cure, it appears, that fhe was Ms only daughter; [Elizabeth 
Hall, filia mea wnica, tortura oris defaglata.}] In the beginning of 
April in that year fhe vifited London, am returned to Stratford on the 
zad; an enterprife at that time ¢* of great pith and moment.” 

While we lament thet our incomparable poet was {natched from 
the world at a ume when his faculties were in their full vigour, and 
before he was ‘* declined into the vale of years,” let us be thankful 
that “ this fweeteit child of Fancy’ did not perifh while he yet lay in 
the cradle. He was born at Stratford-upon-Avon in April 15645 
and I have this moment leasned from the Regifter of that town that 
the plague broke out there on the joth of the following june, and 
raged with fuch violence between that day and the laft day af Decem- 
ber, that two hundred and thirty eight perfons were in that period 
carried to the grave, of which number probably 256 died of that ma- 
Fignant diftemper, and one only of the whole number ref.ded, not in 
Stratford, but in the neighbouring town of Weicombe. From the 
237 inhabitants of Stratford, whofe names appear in the Regifter, 
twenty-one are to be fubdudted, who, it may be prefumed, woud have 
died in fix months, in the ordinary courfe of nature; for in the five 
preceding years, reckoning, according to the ftyle of that time, from 
March 25, 1559. to March 25, 1564, two hundred and twenty one 
perfons were buried at Stratford, of whom 210 were townfmen: that 
is, of thefe latter 42 died each year, at an average. Suppofing one 
in thirty-five to have died annually, the total oumber of the inhabitants 
of Stratford at that period was 1470, and confequently the plague ia 
the taft fix months of the year 1564 cartied off more than a feventh 
part of them. Fortunately for mankind it did not reach the hovfe in 
which the infant Shak({peare lay 5 for not one of that name appears 
in the dead lift,-May we fuppofe, that, like Her.ce, he lay tecure 
and fearlefs in the midft of contagion and death, protedted by the 
Mufes to whom his future life was to be devoted, and covered over 
facra 

Lauroque, collataque myrto, 
Non {ne Diis anmofus infans) Martone. 

s cm where a monument is placed in the wall.| He is reprefented 

under an arch, in a fitting posture, a cubhion fpread before him, with . 
a pea 
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apen in his right-hand, and his left refted on 2 feroll of papers The 
following Latin diftich is engraved under the cuthion, 


SFudi.io Pylium, genia SocFatem, arte Muronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meeret, Olympus babet. Turosatn. 

The firit fyllable in Socratem is here made fhort, which cannot be 
allowed, Perhaps we fhould read Sopboclem. Shakfpeare is then ap- 
pofitely compared with a dramatick author among the ancients: but 
fill it fhould be remembered that the elogium is leffened while che 
metre is reformed; and it is well known that fome of our early wri- 
ters of Latin poetry were uncommonly negligent in their profody, 
efpeciaily in proper names. The thought of this diftich, as Mr. 
Tollet obferves, might have been taken from the Faery Queene of 
Spenfer, b. ii. c.g. ft. 48, andc.10 ft, 3. 

To this Latin infcription dn Shakfpeare thouldg be added the tines 
which are found underneath on his monumoat + 


Stay, paflenger, why dof thou go fo faft? 
Read, if thou canft, whom envious death hath plac’d 
‘Within this monument; Shakfpeare, with whom 
Quick nature dy’d; whofe name doth deck the tomb 
Far more than coft; fince all that he hath wre 
Leaves living art but page to ferve his wit. 

Obiit An®. Dini. 1616. 

wt, 53,di¢e23 Apri, Srexvens. 


It appears from the Verfes of Leonard Digges that our authour’s 
monunen® was erected before the year 1623. It has been engraved 
by Vertue, and dong in Mezzotinto by Miller, 

A writerin Tbe Gentieman's Magazine, Vol. XXIX, p. 2167, fays, 
there is as (trong a refemblance between the buft at Stratford, and the 
portrait of our authour prefixed to the fist folio edition of his plays, 
“« as can well be between a ftatue and a piGore.” To me (and I 
have viewed it feveral times with a good deal of attention) it appeared 
in avery different hght. When I went lat to Stratford, I carried 
with me theonly genuine prints of Shakfpeare that were then extant, 
and [ could not trace any refemblance between them and this figure, 
These is a pertnefs in the countenance of the latter totally differing 
from that placid compofure and thoughtful gravity, fo perceptible in 
his original portrait and his beft prints. Our poet's monument having 
been ere&ed by his fon-in-law Dr. Hall, the ftatuary probably had the 
afiftance of fome piGure, and failed only from want of {kill to copy it. 

Mr, Granger obferves, (Biog. Hift, Vol. 3. p. 259,) that “ it bas 
been faid there never was an origina! portrait of Shakipeare, but that 
Sir Thomas Clarges after his death caufed a portrait to be drawn for 
him from a perfun who nearly refembled him.’ This entertaining 
writer was a great collector of anecdotes, but not always very fcrupus 
lous in inquiring jnto the authenucity of the Information which he 
procured; for chis improbable tale, I find, on examination, ands 


anly 
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oaly on the affertion of an anonymous writes in rbe Gentlemen's 
som for Avgutt 1759, who toily « affirmed it 2s an abfolute fad}3” 

ut being afterwards publickly called upon to produce his authority, 
never produced any. There is the ftrorigeft reafon therefore to pre~ 
fume it a forgery, 

<* Mr, Walpole” (adds Mr. Granger) ¢* informs me, that the dnly 
original pi€ture of Shakfpeare is that whiuh belonged to Mr. Keck, 
from whom it pafled to Mr. Nicoll, whofe only daughter married the 
Marquis of Caernarvon” [now duke of Chandos]. 

From this pifture, his Grace, at my requeft, very obligingly per- 
mitted a drawing to be made by that excellent artift Mr. Ozias Hum- 
phry; and from that drawing the print prefixed to the prefent edition 
has been engraved. 

In the manufcript notes of the late Mr. Oldys, this portrait is faid 
to have been ‘ painted by old Corneligs Janfea.” ‘* Others,’ he 
adds, “ fay, that it waa done by Richard, Burbage the player ;” and in 
another place he afcribes it to “* John Taylor, the player.? This Tay- 
lor, it is faid ia the Critical Review for 1770, left it by will to Sir 
William D’Avenant, But untuckily there was no player of the chriftian 
and furname of John Taylor, contemporary with Shakfpeare. The 
player who performed in Shakfpeare’s company, was Jofepa Taylor. 
‘There was however a painter of the name of Fcbn Taylor, to whom 
in his early youth it fs barely poffible that we may have been indebted 
for the only original portrait of ovr authour3; for in the Pidture-Gal- 
lery at Oxford are two portraits of Taytor the Water-poet, and on each 
of them “ Fobu Tayler pink. 1655." There appears fume refem~ 
blance of manger between thefe portraits and the picture pf Shakfpeare 
ia the duke of Chandas’s colletion. That piture (I cxprefs the opinion 
of Sir Jothua Reynolds) bas not the leaf air of Cornelius Janfen’s 
performances. 

That this picture was once in the poffeffion of Sir Wm. D’Avenant 
is highly probable; buc it is much more likely to have been purchafed 
by him from fome of the players after the theatres were fhut rp by 
authority, and the veterans of the lage were reduced to great diftrefs, 
than to have been bequeathed to him by the perfon who painted it 5 
tn whofe cuftody it is improbable that it fhould have remained. Sir 
William D’ Avenaat appears to have died infolvent. There is no Will 
of hit in the Prerogative-Office; but adminftration of his effets was 
granted to John Otway, his principal creditor, in May 1668, After 
his death, Betterton the ator bought it, prohably at a publick fale of 
his effets. While ig was in Betterton’s poflefiion, it waa engraved by 
Vandergucht, for Mr. Rowe's edition of Shakfpeare,in 1709. Bet~ 
terton made no will, and died sery indigent. He had a large colle@ion 
of porteaits of actora in crayons, which were bowght at the fale of his 
goods by Bullfinch the Printfeller, who fold them to one Mr. Sykes. 
The portrait of Shak(peare was purchafed by Mrs. Barry the attrefs, 
who fold it afterwards for 40 guineas to Mr. Robert Reck. In 
1739, while it wasin Mr, Keck’s poligMion, an engraving was peels 

rom 
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from it by Vertue: a large half-theer. Mr. Nicoll of Colney-Hatch, 
Middlefex, marrying the heirefy of the Keck family, this pidture de- 
volved to him; and white in’his poffeftion, it wai, in 1747, engraved 
by Houbraken for Birch’s Iduftriour Heads. By the marriage of the 
duke of Chandos with the daughter of Mr. Nicoll, it became his 
Grace’s property. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller painted a pi&ure of our authour, which he 
prefented'to Dryden, but from what picture he copied, I am unable 
to afcertain, as I have never feen Kneller's pittme. The poet re 
payed hum by an elegant copy of Verles—See his Poems, Vol. I, 
ps 331, Cdi® 37435 


& Shakfpeare, thy gift, I place before my fight, 

«© With awe I alk his bleffing as I write ; 

#t With reverence look on his majefiick face, 

&¢ Proud ta be lefs, but’of his godlike race. 

s¢ His foul infpires me,>while thy praife T write, 

st And Ilike Teucer under Ajax fights 

«¢ Bids thee, through me, be bold; with dauntlefs breaft 
** Contemn the bad, and emtulate the beft: 

“© Like his, thy criticks in the attempt are loft, 

66 When moft they rail, know then, they envy moft,” 


Tr appears from a circumftance mentioned by Dryden, that thefa 
verfes were written after the year 3683: probably after Rymer’s books 
had appeared in 1693 Dryden having made no will, and his wife Lady 
Elizabeth renouncing, admisiftration was grafted on the roth of June 
1960, to his fon Charles, who was drowned ia the Thames near 
Windfor in 1704, His younger brother Erafmas facceeded to the ticle 
of Baronet, aad died without iffue in 19143 but I kfow mot what 
became of his effects, or. where this piéture 1s now to be found. 

About the year 1725 4 mearotinto of Shakfpoare was feraped by 
Simon, faid to be done from an original pi@ture painted by Zou or 
Soe, then in the pofleffion of I’. Wright, painter, in Covent-Garden, 
The earliet known picture painted by Zoult in England, was done ja 
3657; fu thacif he ever painted a picture of Shekfpeare, it mut have 
been a copy. It could not hawever have been made from D’Avenant’s 
pidture, (unlefs the painter tobk very great liberties) for the whole air, 
diefs, difpofition of the hair, &c. are different. 4 have lately feen 
a pure in the poffefion of ~——~ Douglas, Efq. at Teddiagton near 
Twickenham, which isy I believe, the very pidture from which Simon's 
Mezzetinto was made. Jt is on canvas, (about 24 inthes by z0,) 
ant fomewhat fmailer than the life. 

The earlie print of our poet that appeared, is that in the titte. 
Page of the firt folio edition of his works, 1623, ongrayed by Martin 
Droefhont. On this print the following fines, addreiled ro THe 
Reaver, were writes by Ben Jonfons 

‘ fsa seg that ie ine feeft put, 
* Fe wee forgentle Shakipeare ¢ 
~ “Wherein 
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There was formerly a family of the furname of Yames at Stratford. 
Anne, the wife of Richard Fames, was buried there on the fame day 
with our poet’s widow ; and Margaret, the daughter of Fobn Famesy 
died there in April 1616, f 

A monumental infcription “ of a better leer,” and faid to be 
written by our authour, is preferved in a colle€tion ot Epiéiphe, at 
the end of the Vifitation of Salop, taken by Sir William Dugdale in 
the year 1664, now remaining in the College of Arms, C. 4, fol. 203 
a tranfcript of which Sir Haac Heard, Garter, Principal King at 
Arms, has obligingly tranfmitted to me. 

Amwng the monuments in Tongue Charch m the county of Salop, 
is one ereéted in remembrance of Sir Thomas Stanley, knight, who 
died, as I imagine, about the year 1600, In the Vifitation-book it 
is thus defcribed by Sir Williant Dugdale : 

sé On the north fide of the chancel feands a very ftately tombe, fup- 
ported with Corinthian columnes. hath two figures of men in ar~ 
mour, thereon lying, the one below the arches ana columnes, and the 
other above them, and this epitaph upon it. 

s¢ Thomas Stanley, Knight, fecond fon of Edward Earle of Derby, 
Lord Stanley and Strange, defcended from the famiehe of the Stanleys, 
married Margaret Vernon, one of the daughters and co-heires of Sir 
George Vernon of Nether-Haddon, inthe county of Derby, Knight,» 
by whome he had if_ue two fons, Henry and Edward. Henry died 
an infant } Edward furvived, to whom thofe lordthips defcended ; and 
married the lady Lucis Percie, fecond daughter of the Farle of Nor~ 
thumberland: by her he had iffue feaven daughters. She and her 
foure daughters, Arabella, Marie, Alice, and Pritcsila, are interred 
under a monument in the church of Waltham 1n the counry of Effex, 
Thomas, her fon, died in his infancy, and is buried in the parith 
church of Winwich in the county ot Lancafter. The other three, 
Petronilla, Frances, and Venefia, are yet living. 


Thefe following verfes were made by WitL1am SHAKESPFAR Ny 
the late famous tragedian. 
«© Written upon the eaft end of this tombe, 
«© Afke who lyes here, but do not weepe; 
«¢ He is not dead, he doth but fleepe. 
ss This ftony regifter is for his hones, 
¢¢ His fame is more perpetual than thefe ftones: 
<¢ And hff8 own goodnefs, with himfelf being gone, 
‘+ Shall live, when earthly monument is none. 


86 Written upon the weft end thereaf, 
«¢ Not monumental ftone preferves our ax, 

«* Nor tkye-afpiring pyramids our name. 

«« The memory of hits for whom this ttands, 

“© Shall oyt-live marble, and defacers’ hands. 

« Whenall to time's confumption fhall be given, 

‘© Stanley, for whom this ftands, fhall ftand in heaven,’ 


The 
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. He had three daughters $, of which two Jived to be mar- 
ried; Judith, the elder, to one Mr. Thomas Quiney*, 
was 

The lat line of this epitaph, though the wort, bears very ftrong 
marks of the hand of Shakfpeare. The beginning of the firft line, 
« Atk who tyes here, * reminds us of that which we have been juit 
examuning: “ If any man afk, who lies in this tomb,” Ci.—Sir Wil+ 
ham Dugdale was bora in Warwickthire, was bred at the free-[chool 
of Coventry, and in the year 1625 purchafed the manor of Blythe in 
that county, where he then fettled and afterwards fpent a great part of 
his life: fo that his tehimony refpecting this epitaph is fufficient to 
afcertain its anthenticity. MALONE. 

3. He bad three daugbters,]_ In this gircumftahce Mr. Rowe mutt 
have been mifinformed. In the Regiffer of Stratford, no mention is 
made of any daughter of our euthour’s but Sufanna and Judith, He 
had indeed three children ; the #wo already mentioned, and a fony 
named Haminct, of whora Mr. Rowe takes no notice. He wasa twin 
child, bora at the fame time with Judith. Hence probably the mif- 
take. He died in the twelfth year of his age, in 1546. MALont. 

4 = Judith, the elder, to one Mfr. Thomas Quinry,} This alfo isa 
miftake, Judith was Shakfpearc’s youngeft daught.r. She died at 
Scratford-upon-Avon a {ew days after the had completed her feventy~ 
ferench year, and was buried there, Feb.g, 1645-62. She was mat 
ried to Mr. Quincy, who was four years younger than heifelf, on the 
ro h of February, 1615-16, and not as Mr. Welt fuppofed, in the 
year 16y6-17. le was Jed into the miftake by the figures 1616 
fanding nearly oppofite to the entry concerning her marriage; but 
thofe figures relace to the firft entry in the fubfequent month ot 
Apul. The Regifter appears thus : 


February,—— 
3. Francis Buthill to Ifdbel Whood. 
1616. 5° Rich, Sandells to Joan Ballamy. 
“10. Thos Queeny to Judith Shakfpere. 
April, ——_— : 
14. Will. Borowes to Margaret Davies. 


and all the following entries in that and a part of the enfuing page 
are of 1616; the year then beginning on the 25th of March. Whe- 
ther the above 30 relates to the month of FebruaryYer April, Judith 
was certainly married before her father’s death: if ic relates to 
February, the was married on February 0, 1615-163 if to April, o@ 
the xoth of April 7616. From Shakfpeare’s wsll it appears, that 
this match was a fftlen one; for he {peaks of fuch future ** bufband 
as foe foallde married to.” Icis ftrange that the ceremony fhould 
have becn publickly celebrated in the charch of Stratford without hia 
hoowledge; and the improbability of fuch a cireumffance Might lead 
us to fuppolt that fhe was married on the roth of Afri, about a fort~ 
night after the execution of her father’s will. Bug the entry of the 

% J baptifca 
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by whom fhe had three fons, who all died without chil- 
dren; and Sufanna, who was his favourite, to Dr. 
John Hall, a phyfician of good reputation in that 
country >. She left one child only, a daughter, who 

was 


baptifm of her firft child, (Nov. 23, r6x6,) a8 we]] ab the entry of the 
Taarniage, afcertain it to have taken pfacein February 

Mr Weft, withcut intending it, has smpeached the character of 
this lady; for her firft child, according to his reprefentation, mutt 
be fuppofed to h ve le n born fome months before her marriage , 
fince among the Baptifns I find this entry of the chr ftening of ber 
eldeft for. 61616, Nov 23 S@eakfperey filings Thomas Q ney, 
Gent.”? and according to Mr “Weft fae was not married till the fo'- 
lowing Febinary. This Shak/pearé Quiney cued in his infancy at 
Stratford, and was buried May Sty, 2617. Judith’s fecond fon, 
Richard, was baptized on February 6th, 1617-18 HE dieda Strat- 
ford in Feb. 1638-9, in the aiff year of his age, ard was buried there 
on the 26th of that month, Her third fon, Thor as, was captized 
Augut 29, 1619, and was buried alfo at Stratford Jenuary 28, 
1638-9. There had been a plague in the town 1n the pigeeding 
fummer, that carried oft about fifty perfons. Marowe, 

5 Dr.John Hall, a phyfician of good reputats n in that country 7 
ieee hufband, Br Pn Hdl, site . Nov. 1635, and is fa 
terred in the chancel of the church of Stratford near h.s wife. He 
was burned on the 26th of November, as appears from the Regifter of 
bunals at Statfords og 

«© Novemler 26, 16s, Johannes Hall, medicus perit fimus ” 

The follow ng 1s a tranfcript of his will, extraéted from the Regif- 
try of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury ° 

«© ‘The laft Wal and Teftament nuncupative of John Hatl of Stat. 
ford upon Avonin the county of Warwick, Cent” made and urclared 
the hve and ts entieth of November, 1635. Ingrimicy ig ven ton. 
wte my houfe in London. Jtemy 1 give unto my dasghter Nath 
my houfe in Aton. Jcem, I give unto my dau,hter Nafh mv mea. 
dw Jem, 1 give my good¢ and money unto my wife ard my 
daughter Nafh, to be equally divided betw xt then Item, concern~ 
ing my ftudy of bocks, I leave them, faid he, to you, my fon Nah, 
to difpofe of them as you fee good. As for my manutcripts, I wou d 
rive given them to Mr Boles, if he had teen he ©, but tofafmech os 
hie is not he e prefent, you may, (n Nath, burn them, or do with 
then what you pleafe, Watne.lés heredato, 

Thoma’ Nath. 
Sima Tropp.”* 

The teftator pot having appointed any executor, admuittiahen was 
grint.d tohis Widow, Nov 23, 1696 

Some at leat ees Ralls manuleripts efcaped the flagsess ote of 
them boing ve. etfant. See p *124, m2. : 

Beoudd. 
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® could not, after a very cargtyl fearch, find the will af Sufayaa 
Hall in the Prerogative office, agr ‘Ys it preferved in the Archives of 
the diocefe of Worcefter, the Regiftrar of which diuceie at my re- 
queft very obligingly examined the indexes of all the wills proved in 
his office betwegn the years 1649 and 16703; but in vain. ‘The 
town of Stratfor®upon-Avon is'in that diocete. 

The infcriptiong on the tomb-ftones of our poot’s favourite daughter 
and her hufband are as follows: 

“* Here lyeth the body of John Hall, Gent. he marr. Sufanna, 4 
daughter ant ¢o-hcire of Will, Shakfpeare, Gent. he deceated 
Nov. 25, &° 1635, aged 60." 


6 Hallius hic fitus eft, medica ceteberrimus arte, 
“6 ExpeCtans regni gaudia agra Nei. 

 Dignus erat meritis qdi Nettora Vinceret annis 
* In tersis omnes ted rapit equa dies. 

“ Ne tumulo quid deff adeit figiffima conjux, 
Er vitze comitem nunc quoque mprtis habet. 


Thefe verfes thould feem, from the laft two lines, not to have been 
inferibed on Or. Hall’s tomb-ftone till 1649. Perhaps indeed ¢he lat 
difticllyonly was then added. 


” 





Here lyeth the body of Bulanna, wife to John Hail, Gent ye 
daughter of Witliam Shakfpeare, Gent. She deceated the 11th of 
July, AP. 1649, aged 66." 

& Witiy above her fexe, but that's not all, 

«¢ Wile to falvation was good sifs Hall. 

&¢ Something of Shak{peare was in that, but this 
‘* Wholy of him with whom he’s now in biifle, 


s¢ Then, paflenger, haft ne’re a teare, 

*¢ ‘Lo weepe with her thar wegt with all: 
* That wept, yet fet her feife to chere 

¢¢ Phem up with comforts cordial. 


¢ Her love thall live, her mercy {preadys 
s¢ When thou haft ne’re a teare to fhed.” 


The foregoing Englith verfes, which are preferved by Dugdale, are not 
now remaining, halt of the tomb-fione hating been cut away, and 
another half tone joined to it; with the foliowing infcription on it-— 
& ere lyecth the pody of Richard Watts of Ryhon-Chifford, in the 
patifh of old Stratford, Gent. who departe} this life the 23d of 
May, Anno,Domh 1707, and in the qGth year of his age.” ‘This Mre 
Watts, as } am intorméd by tne Rev. Mr Davenport, was owner of, 
and livedat theettate of Ryhon-Clifford, which was, once the property 
of Dr. Halt. - 

Mrs. Hall was buried on the 16th of July, 2649, a6 appears from 
ithe Regifter of St.atford. My ronz. 

[is] was 
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was married firft to Thomas Nafhe®, efq. and after- 
wards 


© She left one ebild only, a daughter, who was married fir to Tho- 
mas Nafoe, Eq.) Elizabeth, our poet’s ,rarid-daughter, who appears 
to have been a favourite, Shakfpedre hoving lef@her by his will a 
memoria! of hig afteétion, though fhe at that time was but eight years 
ofa, was born in February 1607 8, as appears by an entry in the 
Regitter ot Stratford, which Mr. Welt omitted in the tranicript with 
which he furmfhed Mr. Steevens. Ilearn from the fame regifter that 
fhe was married in 1626° © Marriaces, April 22, 1626, Mr. Tho- 
mas Nath to Miftrits Elz beth Hall.” 1° fhould be temembered that 
every unmarried lady was called AGifrefs tilf the time of George I. 
Hence our authvur s Mifiref/s Anne Page. Nor in fpeaking of an pn- 
tmarried lady could her chriftian name be omitted, as it often is at pre~ 
fent; for then no diftintiof would have remained between her and 
her mother. Some married lad es indeed were diftinguifhed from'their 
daughters by the ttle of Madam. 

Mr, Nath died in 1647, 4s appears by the infcription on his tomb« 
ftone in the chancel of the churcn of Stratford. 

“© Here refleth y~ body of Thomas Nathe, Efq. He mar Pysabete 
the daugh. and here of John Hall, Gent. He died April 4th, AS 
1647, aged 53.” 

6 Fata manent omnes; hunc non virtute carentery 
Ut neque divitus, abftulit atra dies. 

 Abftuht, af referet lux ultumas Sifte, viator; 
Si per:turag@ras, per male parta peris.” 


The letters printed in Italicks are now obliterated. 7 
By his laft will, which 1s in the Prerogative-ofice, dated Auguft 
2s, 1642, he bequeathed to nis well beloved wite, Elizabe h Nath, 
and her affigns, tor her lite, (in lieu of yointure and thirds) one 
ticfluage or tenement, with the appurtenances, fituate in the Chapel~ 
Strect in Stratford, then in the tenure and occupation of Joan Nor- 
man, widow; one meadow, known by the name of the Square Mea- 
dow, with the appurtenances, in the parith of old Strattord, lying 
near unto the great ftone=biidge of Stratford; one other meadow with 
the appurtenances, known by the name of the Wath Mc.dow, one 
little meadow with the appurtenances, adjoining to the fatd W ith 
Meadow ; and alfo all the tythes uf the manor or lorcihip of Shottery. 
He devifes to his kinfman Edward Nath, the fon of his uncle George 
Nath of London, his heirs and affigas, (:#rer ala) the meffuage or 
tenement, then in lus own occupation, callec Tee New-Place, fituate 
in the Chapel-Strect, in Stratford; together with all and fingular 
houfss, outhoufes, barns, tables, orchards, gardens, eafements, pro- 
fits, or commodities, to the fame belonging; and alfo four-yard iand 
of arable land, meadow, and pafture, with the appurtenances, lying 
and being in the common ficids of Old Stratford, with all the eafe- 
Tents, profits, commons, commodities, and hereditaments, to the fame 
four-yard lands belonying ; then in the tenure, ufe, and occupation 

of 
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wards to Sir Jofin Bernard of Abington’, hut died 


likewife without iffte 
This 
of him the faid Thomas Nath; and ene other meffuage or tenement, 
with the idaho fituate in, the parith of ———, in London, and 
called or known by thé name of tbe Woke » and then in the tenure, 
ufe and occupation of ——- Dickes. And from and after the death of 
his faid wife, he bequeaths che meadows above named, and devifed to 
her for lifé, to bis faid coufin, Edward Nath, his heirs and aifigns for 
ever. After various other bequefts, he directs that one hundred 
pounds, at the Jeaft, be laid out in mourning gowns, cloaks, and ap. 
parel, to be diftributed among his kindred and friends, in fuch manner 
as his executrix shall think fit. He appoints his wife Eligabeth Nath 
his reGiduary legatee, and fule executrix, ahd ordaina Edmund Raw. 
dins, William Smith, and John Eafton pfeers of his will, to which 
thepitneffes are John Such, Michael JoBnfon, and Samuel Rawlins. 
#4 nuncupative codicil dated on the day of his death, April 4th, 
1647; he bequeath (inter alia) * to his mother Mrs. Hall fifty pounds 5 
to Elizabeth Hathaway fifty pounds; to Thomas Hathaway fifty 
pounds; to Judith Hathaway ten pounds; to his uncle Nath and his 
aunt, ‘his coufin Sadler and his wife, his coufin Richard Quiney and 
his wife, his coufin Thomas Quiney and his wife, twenty fhillings each, 
to boy them rings.” The meadows which by his with he had devited 
to his wife for {ufe, he by this codicil devifes to her, her heirs and 
affigna, for ever, to the end that they may not be fevered from her 
own land; and he “ appounts and declares that the inheritance of his 
land given ta his coufin Edward Nath fhoulyt be by him fetticd after 
his daceate, upon his fon Thomas Nath, and His heirs, and for Want of 
fuch Hetrs then te remain and defcend to his own right heirs.” 

It is obfervable that in this will the teftator makes no mention of 
any child, and there is no entry of any iffue of his marriage in the 
Regitter of Seratford ; 3 have no doubt therefore that he died without 
iffue, and that a pedigree with which Mr. Whalley fu:nithed Mro 
Steevens a few years ago, is inaccyrate. The origin of the miltake in 
that pedigree will be pointed out in its proper place, 

As by Shak({peare’s will hig daughter Sufanna had an eftate for life 
inthe Mew Place, &c. and his grand-daughter Elizabeth an eftate 
tatlin remainder they probably on the marriage of Eligabeth to Mr. 
Wafk, by a fine and recovery cut off the entail ; and by a deed to head the 
ufes gave him the entire dominion over that eftate ; which he appey 
to have mifufed by devifiag it from Shak{peare’s family to his own, 

Mr, Nath’s will and cogici! were proved June 5, 2647, and admin 
Diftration was then granted to his widow. MALONE. 

% me Sir Fobn Barnard of Abington, Sir John Barnard of Abingtony 

‘affmall village about a mile from the town of Northampron, was 
created a knight hy King Charles Il. Nov. 25, 3661. In 1671 he 
fold the manor and advowfon of the church 01 Abingtony which his 
paceftors had poffefied for more than two hundred years, to William 

14] Tharbby, 
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Thorfoy, Ef. Sir fohn Barnard was the eldeh fon of Baldwin Ban 
nard, efq. by Eleanor, daughter and co heir of {ohn Fulwood of Ford. 
Hell in the county of Warwick, efg. and wit born in 1605. He fir 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Giement Edmonds of Prefton, 
in Northamptonthité, by whom he*had fog§ fons and four daughters. 
She dying in ¢642, he marsied fecondly opr goet’s grand-daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nath, on tie sth of fure 7649, at Billefley in War~ 
wickthire, about three miles trom Stratford-upen-Avon. If any of 
Shakfpeare’s manufcsipts temained in his grand-daughter’s cuftody 
at the time of her fecond marriage, (and fome Jetrers at ledit the furely 
snuft have had,) they probably were then removed to the houfe of 
her new hufband at Abington, Sir Hugh Clopton, who was bora 
two years after her death, mentionet’ to Mr. Macklin, in the year 
1742, an old tradition that the had carried away with her from Strat- 
ford many of her grandfather's papers. On the death of Sir John 
Barnard they mieft have fallgg, into the hands of Mr. Edward Bagley, 
Lady Barnarc's executor} #4 if any defcendapt of that gentleman be 
now living, in hjs cuftody they probably remain. MALonge 

& mm but died likeworfe enitbout iffue.} Confiding in a pedigree tran$- 
mitted by 'Mr. Whalley fome years ago to Mr. Steevens, I once fup~ 
pofed that Mr. Rowe was inaccurate in faying that our poet's grand 
daughter died without iflue, But he was certainly right 3 and this lady 
was undoubtedly the lat tineal defcendant of Shak(peare. Thera is 
n> entry, a5 I have already obferved, in the Regifter of Stratford, of 
uny iffue of hers by Mr, Nath 3 nor does he in his will mention any 
child, devifing the greater pa.t of his property between his wife aad his 
dinfman, Edward Nafh, That Lady Barnard hed nv ilue by her 
fecond hufband, 1s proved by the Reifter of Abington, in which there 
is no entry of the baptifm of arty child of that marriage, thougp there 
are regular entries of the time when the feveral children of Ser John 
Barnard by his firft wife were baptized, Lady Barnard died ar Abing- 
fon, and was buried there on the 17th of February 1669-703 but bor 
hufband did not thew his refpect tor her memory by a monument, or 
even an infcription of any kind. He feems not to have been fenfible 
of the honourable alliance he had made. Shakfpeare’s grand-daughter 
would not, at this day, go to her grave without a memorial. By her 
Jatt will, which J fuboin, the directs her truftee to fell her eftate of 
New-Pilace, &c. to the beft bidder, and to offer it firft 1o her coun 
Mr, Edward Nath. How the then came to have any property in New. 
Place, which her firft hufband had devifed to this very Edward Nath, 
does not appears but J fuppofe that after thedeath of Mr, Thomas Nath 
the exchanged the patrimonial lands which he bequeathed to her, with 
Edward Nath and his fon, and took New-Plate, &c, mnftead of them. 

Sir John Barnard died at Abington, and was buried there on 
March sth, ¥673-q. On his tqmb-ftone in the chancel of the church 
js the following tnfcription : = 

Hie jacent exuvie generofifimi vtri Johannis Bernard, miltis 3 
spatre, ava, abaus, iritevs, se ed progensoribus per ducentos se 
omplius annos bujus optidi de Alingdon dominis, infignis: gus fate 

4 , 
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This is what I could learn of any note, either relating 
to 


+ at + * 
eft undefeptuane, mo etatis fue anno, quinto nonas Marti, annogue 
pie B, rae MOQLXXM. o a 

Sir John Barnard having made no will, adminiftration of his effeéts 
was granted on the 7th of November 16-4, to Henry Gilbert of Locko 
in the county of Derby, who had married his daughter Elizabeth by 
his firft wife, and to his two other furviving daughters; Mary Higgs, 
widow of Bhomas Higgs of Colcfborne, efg. and Eleanor Cotton, the 
wife of Samuel Cotton, efq. All Sir John Barnard’s other children 
except the three above-mentioned died without iffue. I know not 
whether any defcendant of thefe be now living: but if that fhould 
be the cafe, among thetr papers may poflibly be found fome fragment 
or other relative to Shakfpeare ; for by his grand daughter's order, the 
adminiftrators of her hufband were entutled to keep pofleffion of her 
houfe, &c. in Stratforg, for fix months atter her death. 

The following is a copy cf the will of this laft defcendant of our 
pees, extracted trong the Reviftry of che Prerogative Court of Can- 
terLury 3 

In the Name of God, Amen. I Dame Elizabeth Barnard, wife of 
Sir John Barnard of Abington in the county of Northampton, knight, 
‘being in perfe&t memory, (blefied be God') and mindful of mortality, 
do make this my laft will and teftament in manner and form following, 

Whereas by my certain deed or writing under my hand and (eal, 
deted on or about the eighteenth day of April 1653, according to a 
power therein mentioned, I the fasd Clizabeth have limited and dif. 
pefed of all that my meffuage with the appurtenances if Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, called the Place, and 
all that four-yard land and an half in Scratford-Welcont¥e and Bifhop- 
ton in the county of Warwick, (after the deceafe of the faid Sir John 
Barnard, and me the faid Evzabeth,) unto Hensy Smith of Strutfurd 
aforefaid, Gent, and Job Dighton of the Middle Tempic, London, 
Efq. fince deceafed, and their heirs ; upon truft that they, and the 
furtivor, and the heirs of fuch furvivor, fhuuld baigain and fell the 
fame for the belt valve they can get, and the money thereby to be 
raifed to be employed and difpofed of to fuch perfon and perfons, and 
in fuch manner as I the faid Elizabeth fhould by any writing or note 
under my hand, truly teftiied, declare and nominate; as thereby may 
more fully appear. Now my will is, and { do hereby fignify and de. 
clare my mind and meaning to be, that the faid Henry Smith, my fur- 
vaving truttee, or his heing, fhall with all convenient fpeed after the 
deceafe of the faid Sir JoRR Barnard my hufband, make fale of the 
inherstance of all and fingdlar the premifes, and that my loving coufin 
Edward Nath, Efq. thall have the firft offer or refufal thereof, accord- 
ing to my promife formerly made to him: and the monies to be raifed 
by fuch fale I do give, difpofe of, and appoit the fame to be paid 
and diftributed, as is herein after expreffed; that 1s to fay, to my coufin 
‘Thomas Welles of Calcton, in the county of Bedford, Gent. ae 

um 
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to himfelf or family: the charattersof the man is bef 
deen in hig writings. But fince Ben Jonfon has made a 
fort 


fom of fifty pounds, to be paid him with one year next after fuch 
fale: and if the fuid“Thomas Wells fhal happen to die before fuch 
time as his faid b+ gacv th Il become due to hig, then my defire is, that 
my kinfiman Edward Bagley, citizen of Loadon, fhall haye the fole 
bene rt thereof. 

Trem, 1 do give and appoint unto Judith Hathaway, one of the 
daughters of my ganiman Thomas HatWaway, late of Stratford afore- 
fard, the annual fum of five pounds af Jiwfu! money of England, to 
be paid unts her yearly and every yedr, from and after the deceafe of 
the furvivar of the faid Sir John Bgrnard and me the faid Elizabeth, 
for ani during the natural life of her the faid Judith, at tHe two moft 
ufual feafts or days of payment in the year, widel.cet, the feaft of the 
Annunciation of thc Blefied Virgin Mary, and Saint Michael the 
archangel, by equal portion:, the firt payment ‘thereof to begin at 
foch of he tard feafts as fhall next hapven, afrér the deceafe of the 
furvivor of the faid Sir John Barnard and me the faid Elizaveth, if the 
faid premifes can be fo toon fold 5 or otherwife fo foon as the fame can 
be fold: and sf the faid Judith fhall happen to marry, and fhall be 
minded to releafe the {gj annual fum of five pounds, and fhall ac- 
cording}y releafe and quit all her intereft and right in and to the fame 
sre a become due to her, then and in fuch cafe, ¥ do give and 
appoin¥ to her the fum of forty pounds in heu thereof, to be paid unto 
her at the time of the executing of fuch releafe as aforefaid. 

Item, 3 give and appoint unto Joan the wife of Edward Kent, and 
one other offfhe daughters of the faid Thomas Hathaway, the fum of 
fifty pounds, tu be likewife paid unto her within one year neat after 
the deceafe of the furvivor of the faid Sir John Barnard and ime the 
Yard Elizabeth, if the Said premifes can be foon fold, or othetwife fo 
Joon as the fame can be fold, and if the faid Joan fhall happen to 
die before th faid fifty pounds thall be paid to her, th n J do give and 
appoint the fame unto Edward Kent the younger, her fon, to be paid 
unto him when he fhall attain the age of one-and-twenty years, 

diem, Vdo alfo give and appoint unto him the faid Edward Kent, 
fon of the fad Joan, the fum of thirty pounds, towards putting him 
out as an apprentice, and to be pad and difpofed of ro that ufe when 
he thall be fic far 

Item, Ido give or appoint and difpufe of unto Rofe, Elizabeth, 
and Suf.nna, three other of the daughters ofmy faid }ynfman Thothag 
Hathaway, the fum of forty pounds apiece, to be paid unto every of 
them at fuch time and in fuch manne: asthe faid fifty pounds before 
app2inted to the faid Joan Kent, their fifter, fhall become payable, 

frem, All the reftof the monies that Mhall be rarfed by fuch fale as 
aforsfaid, Y give and difpofe of unto my faid kinfman Edward Bagley, 
except five pounds only, which I give and appoint to my faid trustee 
feny Smith for his pains; and if the faid Edward Nath fhail sored 
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fort of an eflay towards it in his Di/coveries, I will give 
yt in his words: 
I remember 


the purchafe of the faid efToage and fur-yard land and a half with 
the appurtenances, then my will and defire is, that the faid Henry 
Smith or his heirs fliall fell the inheritance of the {aid premifes and 
every part thereof unto the faid Edward Bagley, and thathe thall pure 
chafe the fume; upon this condition, neverthelels, that he the faid 
Edward Badgley, his heirs, exccutors, or admuinaftrators, fhall juftly 
and faithfully perform my el tue meaning, in making due pay 
ment of all the {cveral (ums of money ar legacies befre mentioned, in 
fuch manner as aforefaid. And YI do hereby declare my will and 
meaning to be that the executors or adminittrators of my faid hufband 
Sur John Barnard fhall have and @hjoy the ufe and benefit of my fad 
houle in Stuatford, called the New-Flace, with the grghards, gardens, 
and alt other the appurtenances thereto belonging, for and during the 
Ipece of fix months next after the deceafe of him the faid Sir John 
Barnard. , : 

Item, 1 give and devife unto my kinfman Thomas Hart, the fon 
ef Thomas Hart, late of Stratford-upon-Avon aforefaid, all that my 
other mefluage or inn fituate in Stratford-upon-Avon aforefaid, come 
monly called the Maidenhead, with gihe appurtenarees, and the next 
hoyfe thereunto adjoining, with the barn bMfonging to the fame, now 
or late in the occupation of Michael Johnfon or his ailigns Mach all 
and fingular the appurtenances; to hold to him the {ai mas 
Hurt the fon, and the heirs of his body; and for default of fuch iffue, 
I give and devife the Came to George Hart, brother of the faid Thomas 
Harty and to the heus of his beady; and for default of fuch iffue to 
the right heigs of me the faid Elizabeth Barnard for eve 

Ligm, 1 do make, orcain and appoint my faid loving kinfman Ed- 
ward Bagley fole executor of this my laft will and teftament, heiwby 
revoking all former wills; defiting him to fee a juft performance here- 
of, according to my true mtent and meaning. In witneis whereof I 
the faid Blizabeth Barnard have hereunto fet my hand and feal, the 
nine-and-twentieth day of January, Anno Domini, one thoufand fix 
hundreg and fixty-ninc. 

EvizasetH BARNARD, 


Signed, fealed, publified, and declared, to be the laf will and tefo 
tament of the faid Elizabeth Barnard, in che prefence of 
John Howes, Rector de Abington. 
Francis Wickes, 

Probatum fuit teBamentum fuprafcriptum apud ades Exonienfes 
fituat. in le Strand, in comitatu Middx. quarto die menfis 
Marty, 1669, coram venerabil: ~1ro Domino Egidio Saveete, 
milte et legum doftore, furrogate, Ge. juramente Edwardi 
Bagley, unici executor. nominate cuiy Geo de bene, Ges jurats 

‘ Marone. 
I remember 
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«« T remember the players have éften mentioned it as 
<« an honour to Shakipeare, that in writing (whatfoever 
** he penned) he neveg blotted out aline®., My anfwer 

“« hath 


9 — that in writing (gubatfoever be penned ) be never blotted out « 
dine.] This is net trur. They only fay in their preface to his plays, 
that his mind and hand went together, andy what he thought, he 
vuttered with that eatnets, thatwe have fcarce received from him a blot 
in his papers.” On this Mr. Pope obfe-ves, that ‘¢ there never was a 
more groundlefs'report, or to the ¢ nfrary of which there are more un- 
dentable evidences. As, the conkie of rhe Merry Wives of Windfor, 
which he entirely new writ; ThediRory of Henry the Sixth, which 
was finft publithed under the title of Tbe Contention of York and Lan- 
eafter; and that of Henry W. extremely improved; that of Hamket en+ 
darged to almoft as mach again as at firit, and many others.” 

Surely this ts a very ftrange kind of argument. in the fixft place 
this was not a report, (unlefs by that word we are to underftand rela 
tion,) but a pofttive aflertions grounded on the befr evidence that, the 
nature of the fubjeét admitted; namely, occular proof. The players 
fay, infubttance, thar Shakfpeare had fuch a happinefs of expreffion, 
that, ‘as they collect hisMMapers, he had feidom cccafion to alter 
the fig& words he had fet down; in confequence of which they found 
fe blot avhis writings. And how 16 this refated by Mr. Pope ? 
By g us, that a great many of his plays were enlarged by their 
authour. Allowing this to be true, which is by no meage certain, if 
he had written twenty plays, each confifting of one thoufand lines, 
and afterwards added to each of #hem a thoufand more, would it 
therefore follow, that he had mot aevicebn the firtt thoufend with faci. 
duty and correétne(s, or that thofe muft have been neceflarily *xpunged, 
decaufe new matter was added to them? Certainly not.e-But the 
truth is, at ys by no means clear that our authour did enlarge all the 
plays mentioned by Mr. Pope, ‘ifteven that would prove the point in- 
tended to be eftablithed. Mr. Pope was evidently deceived by the 
quarto copies. From the play of Henry... being more perfect in the 
folio edition than in the quarto, nothing follows but that the quarto 
impreffion of that piece was printed from a mutilated and jmperfeét 
copy, ftoten from the theatre, or taken down by ear during the re- 
prefentation. What have been called the-guarto copies of the Second 
and Third Parts of King Heary VI, were in fact two old plays wrjtreg 
before the time of Shakipeare, and entitled Toe Fref Part of théCon- 
aention of the two boufes of Yorke and Laacejter, Fc. and The true 
tragedy of Richard Duke of Yorke, Ge. on which he conftructed twa 
new plays; juft as on the old plays of K. Joba, and she Taming of 2 
Sbrew, he farmed two other plays with nearly the fame tities. See 
the Differtacion in Vol. VI. p. 381. 

The tragedy ot Hamlet in the firlt edition, (now extané,) that of 
Gog, is faid to be “ enlarged to almoft as much again as it was, aco 

cording 
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hath been, Would be bad blotted a thoufand! which 
«< they thought a malevolent fpeech. I had not told 
«* pofterity this, bat for their ignorance, who chofe that 
“ circumftance to commend theimdriend by, whercin he 
“© moft faulted: and to jaftify mine own candour, for I 
«* loved the man, and do honour his memory, on this 
«* fide idolatry, as much as any. He was, indeed, ho- 
«< nett, and of angpen and free nature, had an excellent 
<« fancy, Brave oo and gentle expredtions; wherein 
<* he flowed with that dacility, that fomgtimes it was 
** neceflary he fhould be fopped: Suffammandus erat, 
«as Auguftus faid of Haterfus. His wit was in his own 
«* power; would the rule of it had been fo tog. Many 
“© times he fell into thofe things’which could nos efcape 
«« laughter ; as when he faid in the perfon of Cafar, one 
** foeakihg to him, 


** Cafar thou dof me wrong. 
* He replied: 
“ Cafar did never wrong, but with juft¥aufe- 


cording to the true and perfet copy.” What fs to be cottedted from 
this, but that there was a former mmperfe@ edition (J believe, in the 
year 1602)? that the one we aregow {peaking of was enlarged to as 
much again as it was in the Lathe ‘ated impreffion, and that this 
is the genuinie and perfect copy, the orflds imperfedt ond furious ? 
The Merry Wives of W ndfor, indeed, and Romeo and Pulret, asd 
perhaps Lowe's Labour's Loft, our authour appears to have altered and 
amphfied; and to K. Richard IZ. what is called the parliament. 
fcens, feems to have been added ; (thodgh this taft is by no means cer 
tain;) but neither will chefe augmentations and new-modellings dif- 
prove what has been afferted by Shakfpeare’s fetlow-comedians con~- 
cerning the facility of his writitty, and the exquifite felicity of his firtt 
exprefions. 
the hafty fetch of the Merry Wives of Windfor, which he is faid 
to Have compofed in a forthight, he might have writcen without a 
blots and three or four years afterwards, when he cHofe to dilate h's 
plan, he might have compofed tht additional fcene# without a blot 
Hikewife. In a word, fuppofing even that Nature had not endowed 
him with that rich vein which he angoritionably poflefied, he who 
if little more than twéenty years produces thirty. four or thirty-five pieces 
tit the flage, has certainly dot much time fet expunging, Ma Hy a 
ee B 
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«© and fuch lke, which were ridiculous. But he redeem- 
** ed his vices with his virtues: there was ever more in 
* him to be praifed than to be pardoned,” 

As for the pafflage which he mentions out of Shak- 
{peare, there is fomewhat like itin Fulus Cesar, but 
without the abfurdity ; nor did i ever meet with it in 
any edition that I have feen, as quoted by Mr. Jonfon'. 

Befides his plays in this edition*,there are two or 
three afcribed to him by Mr. Langbaine, which 1 have 
never feen, and know nothing of. He writ likewife 


X me nor did I ever meet with it in any ed tion that fT baw fue, as 
quoted by Br. Fonfon.} See Mr. Tyrwhuts’s note, Vol. WII. p. 353, 
ner Marone. 

.% Befides bts plays 10 this edition, there are twe or three aferthed rs 
Bim by Mr. Langba.nt,] The Birth of Murhn, 1662, written by W. 
Rowley; the old play of King Fobn in two parts, 1591, on which 
Shak{peare formed hit King “fobn, and the Arraignthent of Paris, 
1584, written by George Peele. 

The eftor cf the folio 1664, fubjoined to the 46 dramas publithed 
in 16.29% fevagelay s, four of which had appeied in Sik (peare s life- 
time i® name in the tutle-page, viz, Perichs, P ince of Tyres 
16094 Sir Yobn Oldcafilr, 1600, Te London Prodigal, 1(05, and The 
Yor hpbire Tragedy, 1608, the three others which they inferted, Locrine, 
1595, Lord Cromwell, 1602, and The Puritan, 1607, having peen print- 
ed with the iniuals W.S in the title-page, the editor chofe to interpret 
thofe letters to mean William Shaffpcare, and aferibed them alfo to 
cur post. I publifhed an edition df ‘thef@feven preees fome yeats agoy 
freed in fome meafure from the grofs errors with which they had been 
exhibited in ancient copies, that the publick might fee what they con- 
tained; and do not hefitate to declare my firm perfuafion that of 
Locrine, Lord Cromwell, Sir Fobn Old aftle, the London Prodigal, and 
the Purstan, Shakfpeare did not write a fingle line. 

How little the bookfellers of former times fcrupled to affix the 
names of celebrated writers to the productions of others, even in the 
lite-time of fuch celebrated authours, may be collected from Heywood’s 
Tranflations from Ovid, which in 1612, while Shakfpeare was yet 
living, were afcribed to him. See Vol. X. p.321, n. 3. With phe 
dead they would certainly make ftil] more free. ¢* This book” aye 
Anthany Wood, gpeaking of a work, to which the pame of Sir Philip 
Sydney was prefixed) §° coming out fo late, it is tu be inquired whether 
Sir Philip Sydney’s name is not fet to it for fale-fake, being a ufual 
thing in thefe days to fet a great name to abopk or books, by tharking 
bookfellers, or {niveling writers, to get bread.” sAben, Oxgne Vol. Ie 
p. 208 MaALonae oe 

* Venus 
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Venus and Adonis, and Tarquin and Lucrece, in ftanzas, 
which have been printed in a late collection of poems *. 
As to the charater given of him by Ben Jonfon, there is 
a good deal true init: but I believe it may be as well 
exprefled by what Horace fays of the fr Romans, who 
wrote tragedy upon the Greek models, (or indeed tranf- 
lated them,) in his epiftle to Anguflus: 


natura fublimis & acer: 
Nam fpirat tragicum Jat.s, et feliciter audet, 
Sed turpem patat in chartis metut gue lituram, 





As J have not propofed to myfelf to enter into @ Targe 
and complete criticifm upon Shakipeare’s works, fo I 
will only take the liberty, with all due fubmiffion to the 
judgmeg& of others, to obferve fome of thofe things I 
have béén pleafed with in looking him over. 

His playé*are properly to be diflinguifhed only into 
comedies and tragedies. Thofe which are called, hilte- 
ries, and eygan fome of his comedies, are really tragedies, 
with a-run of mixture of comedy amongf thesi 3. 4 phat 

way 


% amin a late collestion of peems.] In the fourth volume of Scate 
Porms, piinted in 1707. Mr. Rowe did not go beyond A late Coilec~ 
tron of Poems, and does not feemgo have known that Shak{peare alio 
wrote 154 Sonnets, and a poem) entitled 4 Lower’s Complaint. 

ALON Es 

3 a are really tragedies, with arun or 1 ixture of comedy umong ft 
them.] Heywood, our authour's contemporasy, has ftated the beit de~ 
tence that can be made for his intermixing lighter with the mote feri- 
ous fcenes of his dramas. 

«¢ Jt may hikewife be obje&ted, why amongft fad and grave hiftories ¥ 
have here and there inferted fabulous jefts and tales favouring of light~ 
nefs, I anfwer, Ihave therein mmitated our bifforical, and comical portsy 
that write ta the ftage, who, left the auditory fhould be dulled with 
ferrous courfes, which are merely weighty and material, in every ack 

refent fome Zany, with his mimick action to breed in the lefs capa~ 
le mirth and laughter ; fer rbey that write to all, muft firiwe to pledfe 
ail, And as fuch fathion themlelves to a multitude diveriely addigted, 
fo J to an uniyerfality of readers diverfely difpofed.”* 
s Pref. to Hifory of Women, 1624. Manone. 
,, The criticks who refounce tragi-compedy as barbarous, I fear, 
foeak more froin nations which they have formed in their clofets, 
than any well-built theary deduced from experience of what pleaics 
ox difpleafes, which ought to be the fopadation of ail sulese _ 
ven 
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way of tragi-comedy was the comnton miftake of that 
age, and is indeed become fa agreeable to the Eaglifty 
tafte, that though the ieverer extticks among us cannot 
bear it, yet the generality of our audiences feém ‘to be 
better pleafed with it than with an exad tragedy, The 
Merry Wives of Windfor, The Comedy of Errors, and The 
Taming of a Shrew, are all pure comedy; the reit, how- 
ever they are called, have fomething of both kinds. It 
is not very eafy to determine which way of writing he 
was moft excellent in. There is certainly a great deal 
of entertainment in his comical humours; and though 
they did not then ftrike at ali ranks of people, as the 


Even fuppofing thete is no affectation in this refinement, and that 
thofe criticks have really tried and purified their m’ads tul there is no 
drofs remaining, fi shis can never be the cafe of a popamir audi- 
ence, to.which a dramatick reprefentat’on Is referred. 

Dryden in one of bis prefaces conjemns his ows Mindud in the 
Spanijo Fisar; but, Tays he, I did not write it to pleafe myfelfy ix 
was given to the publick. Here is an involuntary qgpfeftion that 
tragi-comedy it more pleafing to the audience; lw af, then, 
upon what ground it is condemned? 

This ideal excellence of uniformity refts upon a fuppofition that 
we are either more refined, or a higher order of beings than we really 
are: there is no provifion made for what may be called fhe animal 
part of our minds. 

Though we fhould acknowledge this paffion for variety and cons 
trarjeties to be the vice of our natme, it is ftill a propenfity wh ch we 
all feel, and which be who undertakes to divert us muit fad pros 
vifion for. 

We are obliged, it is true, in our pufuit after fcience, or excellence 
in any art, to keep our minds fteadily fixed for a long continuance; it 
is a tatk we impofe on ourfelves ; but I do not with to talk mylelf in 
my amufements. 

3f the great object of the theatre is amufement, a dramatick work 
mult poffefs every means to produce that citeG ; if ic gives infirudticn, 
by the bys fo much its merit is the greater; but that is not irs 
principal object. The ground on which it fands, and’ which gives 
it a claim to the protection and erment of civilifed faciety, is 
not beeaule it enforces hnoral Sauppeder gives in@tudtion of any kinds 
but from the general advantogersigut ic proddgesy by babituating the 
@aind to find its amufement in, is al pledfures 5 weaning it from 
fenfualicy, and by degrees filikg-off, (moething, anf palithing, ite 
sugged corners, Sra J. Rexopipse eae 8 


Tatire 
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Satire of the prefent age has taken the liberty to do, yet 
there is a pleafing and a well-diftinguifhed variety in 
thofe characters Which he thought fit to meddle with. 
Falitaff is allowed by every body to be a miafter-piece; 
the charaéter is always well fuftained, though drawn out 
into the length of three plays; and even the account of 
his death, given by his old landlady Mrs. Quickly, in 
the firft a@ of Henry the Fifth, though it be extremely 
natural, is yet as diverting as any part of his life. If 
there bé any fault in the draught he has made of this 
lewd old fellow, it is, that though he has made him a 
thief, lying, cowardly, vain-glorious, and in fhort every 
way vicious, yet he has given him fo much wit as to 
make him almoft too agreeable; and I do not know 
whether,fome people have not, in remembfancte of the 
diverfioff he had formerly afforded them, been forry to 
fee his friend Hal ufe him fo fcurvily, when he comes 
to the crown in the end of The Second Part of Heary the 
Fourth, Axgonglt other extravagancies, in The Merry 
Wives of djor he has made him a deer-ftealer, that 
he might at the Yame time remember his Warwickthire 
profecutor, under the name of Juftice Shallow; he has 
given him very near the fame coat of drms which Dug- 
dale, in his Anteguities of that county, defcribes for a 
family there*+, and makes the Welfh parfon defcant very 
pleafantly-upon them. That whole play is admirable; 
the humours are various and well oppofed; the main de- 
fign, which is to cure Ford of his unreafonable jealoufy, 
is extremely well conducted. In Txvelfth-Night there is 
fomething fingularly ridiculous and pleafant in the fan- 
‘aftical fteward Malvolio. The parafite and the vain- 
glorious in Parolles, in 41?s Well that Ends Well, is as 
good as any thing of that kind in Plautus or Terence. 


4 —— the fame coat of arms which Dugdaley in bis Antiquities of thar 
county, ar Bie Sor @ family there,} There are two coats, ¥ obfervey 
in Dugdale, where three filver fithes are borne in the name of Lucys 
and another coat to the monument of Thomas Lucy, fon of Sir Wii- 
liam Lucy, in which ate quartered ia four feveral divifions, twelve 
little Githes, three in each divifion, probably decrs. This very coat, 
indeed, fepme alluded to in Shaltow's giving the dozen white Juces, and 
in Slender’s faying betmey quarter. Tuxoband, : 

Vou, J. {FE}. Petruchio, 
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Petruchio, in The Taming of the Shrew, is an uncom. 
mon piece of humour. The converfation of Benedick 
and Beatrice, in Much Ado about Nothing, and of Rofa~ 
lind, in 4 you like zt, have mach wit and fprightlinefs 
all along. His clowns, without which charaéter there 
was hardly any pay writ in that time, are all very en- 
terthining: and, I believe, Therfites in Troilus and 
Crefida, and Apemantu®in Tzmon, will be ‘allowed to 
be mafter-pieces of ill-nature, and fatirical fnarling. 
To thefe I might add, that incomparable character of 
Shylock the Jew, in The Merchant of Ventce; but though 
we have feen that play received and acted as a comedy, 
and the part of the Jew performed by an excellent come- 
dian, yet I cannot but think it was defigned tragica!ly 
by the author. ‘There appears in it fuch a deadly fpirit 
of revenge, fuch a favage fiercenefs and fellneis, and 
fach a bloody defignation of cruelty and mifchief, as 
cannot agree either with the ftile or charzGers of come- 
dy. The play itfelf, take it altogether, feems to me tu 
be one of the moft finifhed of any of Shakfpeare’s. The 
tale indeed, in that part relating to the cathets, and the 
extravagant and unufual kind of bond given by Antonio, 
is too much removed from the rules of probability ; but 
taking the fat for granted, we mutt allow it to be very 
beautifully written. There is fomething in the friend- 
fhip of Antonio to Baflanio very preat, generous, and 
tender. The whole fourth ac (fuppofing, as I faid, the 
fatt to be probable) is extremely fine. But there are 
two paflages that deferve a particular notice. The frit 
is, what Portia fays in praile of mercy, and the other 
on the power of mufick, The melancholy of Jaques, 


S mut though we have feen that play received and afied as @ 
comedy,—] In 17014 Lord Lanfdown produced bis alteration of Tie 
Merchant of Fenie, at the theatre sn Lincein’s-Jan-Fielda, under 
the title of The Few of Venice, and exprefaly calle it a comedy. Sny- 
lock was performed by Mr. Dogget, Buren, 

And tuch was the bad tate of our anceftors that this piece continued 
to be a ftock-play from reox to Feb. 14, 1741, when the Merchant 
of Venice was exhibited for the fr time at the theatre in Drury-Lane, 
and Mr. Macklin made hig fir appearame in the chatater of Shy- 
lock. MaALone. 
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in As you like it, is as fingular and odd 4s it is divert- 
ing. And if, what Horace fays, 


Diffcile eft proprie communia dicere, 


it will be a hard tafk for any one to go beyond him in 
the defcription of the feveral degrees and ages of man’s 
life, though the thought be old, and common enough. 


~ All the world's a ftage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His a&s being Jeven ages, At firft, the infant, 
Meawling aud puking in the nurfe's arms: 
Then, the whining fchool-boy with his fatchel, 
wd foining morning face, creeping like fuail 
Unawillingly to febool, Aad then, the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with awoful ballad 
Made to bis miftre{s’ eye-brow. Then, a foldiers 
Full of frange oaths, and bearded like the paral 
Jealous in honour, fidden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Ew’ a in the cannon’s mouth, And then, the japices 
des round belly, «with good capon lin'd, 

ith eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wife faws and madern inflaaces; 
And fo be plays bis part. Whe fixth age foifts 
Into the lean and fiipper’d panrtaloon; 
With foe@acles on nofe, and pouch on fide ; 
His youthful bofe, well Jav'd, a world too wide 
Por his forunk foank; and bis big manly veice, 
Turning again tow'rd childife treble, pipes 
And whiftles in his found: Laft feene of ail, 
That ends this Prange eventful beflorys 
Ts fecond childifene/s, and mere oblivion; 
Sans teeth, fats eyes, fans taffe, fans every things 


His images are indeed every where fo lively, that the 
thing he would reprefent ftands full before you, and you 
poffels every part of it. I will venture to point out 

{K 2] one 
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one more, which is, I think, as ftrong and as uncom 
mon as any thing I ever faw; it is an image of Pati- 
ence. Speaking of a maid in love, he fays, 


am She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i? th’ bud, 
Feed on her damafk cheek: fhe pin'd in thought, 
And fate like Patience 02 a moaument, “ 
Smiling at Grief. 


What an image is here given! and what a tafk would it 
have been for the greateft mafters of Greece and Rome 
to have expreffed the paffions defigned by this fketch of 
Statuary! The ftile of his comedy is, in general, natural 
to the charaéters, and eafy in itfelf; and the wit moft 
commonly fprightly and pleafing, except in thofe places 
where he runs into doggerel rhimes, as in The Comedy of 
Errors, and fome other plays. As for his jingling fome- 
times, and playing upon words, it was the common vice 
of the age he lived in: and if we find it in the pulpit, 
made ufe of as an ornament to the fermons of fome of 
the praveft divines of thofe times, perhaps it may not 
be thought too light for the ftage. 

But certainly the greatnefs of this author’s genius does 
no where fo much appear, as where he gives his imapi- 
nation an entire loofe, and raifes his fancy to a flight 
above mankind, .and the limits of the vifible world, 
Such are his attempts in The Tempe, Mrdfummer Nights 
Dream, Macbeth, and Hamlet. Of theie, The Tempe/?, 
however it comes to be placed the firft by the publithers 
of his works, can never have been the firft written by 
him: it feems to me as perfe& in its kind, as almott aay 
thing we have of his. One may obferve, that the nnities 
are kept here, with an exaCtnefs uncommon to the liber. 
ties of his writing; though thar was wnat, I fuppofe, he 
valued himfelf least upon, finee his excellencies were all 
of another kind. I am very‘fenfible that he does, in 
this play, depart too much from that likenefs to truth 
which ought to be obferved in thefe fort of writings; yet 

he 
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a». does it fo very finely, that one is eafily drawn in to 
have more faith for his fake; than reafon does well allow 
of. His magick has femething in it very folemn, and 
very poetical: and that extravagant character of Caliban 
is mighty well fuftained, thews a wonderful invention in 
the author, who could ftrike out fach a particular wild 
image, and is certainly one of the fineft and moft un. 
common grotefques that ever was feen. The obfervation, 
which I have been informed three very great men con. 
curred in making® upon this part, was extremely juft ; 
that Shak/peare bad xot only found out a new charaGer 
in his Caliban, but had alfo devifed and adapted a new 
manner of language for that charaéer. 
It is the fame magick that raifes the Fairies in Mid- 
funmer Night’s Dream, the Witches in Macbeth, and the 
Ghoft in Hamlet, with thoughts and language fo proper 
to the parts they fuftain, and fo peculiar to the talent of 
this writer, But of the two laft of thefe plays I thall 
have occafion to take notice, among the tragedies of 
Mr. Shakfpeare. If one undertook to examine the 
ae part of thefe by thofe rales which are eftablithed 
y Ariftotle, and taken from the model of the Grecian 
tage, it would be no very hard tafk to find a great many 
faults; but as Shak{peare lived under a kind of mere 
light of nature, and had never been made acquainted 
with the regularity of thofe written precepts, fo it would 
be hard to judge him by a law he knew-nothing of. We 
are to confider him as a man that lived in a ftate of al- 
moft univerfal licence and ignorance: there was no 
eftablithed judge, buat every one took the liberty to write 
according to the ditates of his own fancy. When one 
confiders, that there is not ane play before him of a re. 


6 — which, I dave been informed, three wery great men concerred in 
making—} Lord Falkland, Lord C. J. Vaughan, and Mr. yeh 

Owks 

Dryden was of the fame opinion. * His pérfon” (fays he, fpeahing 

of Caliban,) “is monftroug, as he 12 the product of unnatural luft, and 

bts language is as hobgoblin as Bis perfons in all things he is dittin- 

guithed fram other mortals,” Preface to Troilus and nes 
ALONEs 
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putation good enough to entitle it to an appearance on 
the prefent flage, it cannot but be a matter of great 
wonder that he fhould advance dramatick poetry fo far 
ashe did. The fable is what is generally placed the 
firft, among thofe that are reckoned the conftitnent parts 
of a tragick or heroick poem; not, perhaps, as it 1s the 
mof diffcalt or beautiful, but as it is the fri properly 
to be thought of in the contrivance and courfe of the 
whole; and with the fable onght to be confidered the fit 
difpofition, order, and conduét of “ts feveral parts. As 
it 38 not in this province of the drama that the ftrength 
and maftery of Shak{peare lay, fo I fhall not undertake 
the tedious and ill-natured trouble to point out the feve- 
ral faults he was guilty of in it. His tales were feldom 
invented, but rather taken either from the true hiftory, 
or novels and romances: and he commonly made ufe of 
them in that order, with thofe incidents, and that ex- 
tent of time in which he found them in the authors from 
whence he borrowed them. So the Wizter’s Tale, which 
is taken fram an old book, called the Dele@abie Hiftery 
of Doraftus and Fawmia, contains the {pace of fixteen or 
leventeen years, and the {cene is fometimes laid in Bo- 

hemia, and fometimes in Sicily, according to the origi- 
nal order of the dtory. Almoit all his hiftorical plays 
comprehend a great length of time, and very different 
and diftin@ places: and in his Astony and Cleopatra, the 
fcene travels over the greateft part of the Roman empire, 
But in recompence for his careleffhefs in this point, 
when he comes to another part of the drama, the manners 
of bis charaGers, in aGing or fpeaking what ts proper for 
them, and fit 10 be foewn : the poet, he may be generally 
jutified, and in very many places greatly commended: 
For thofe plays which he has taken from the Englith or 
Roman hiftory, let any man compare them, and he will 
find the charaéter as exaGt in the poet as the hiftorian. 
He feems indeed fo far from propofing to himfelf any one 
attion for a fubjeét, that the title very often tells you, it 
is. The Life of King Fobn, King Richard, &c. Whatcan 
be more agreeable to the idea our hiftorians give of 
4 Heary 
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Meury the Sixth, than the picure Shakfpeare has drawn 
of him! His manners are every where exaétly the fame 
with the ftory; one finds him ftrll defcribed with fimpli- 
city, paflive fan@ity, want of courage, weaknefs of 
mind, and eafy fubmiffion to the governance of an im- 
perious wife, or prevailing faion: though at the feme 
time the poet does juftice to his good qualities, and 
moves the pity of his audience for him, by thewing him 
pious, difinterefted, a contemner of the things of this 
world, and wholly refigned to the fevereft difpenfations 
of God’s providence. There is a fhort fcene in the 
Second Part of Henry the Sixth, which I cannot but think 
admirable in its kind. Cardinal Beaufort, who had 
murdered the Duke of Gloucefter, is fhewn in the lat 
agonies on his death-bed, with the good king prayi. 
over him. There is fo much terrer in one, fo m 
tendernefs and moving piety in the other, as muft tauch 
any one who is capable either of fear or pity. In his 
Henry the Eighth, that prince is drawn wit lat great- 
nefs of mind, and all hae good qualities which are at- 
tributed to him in any account of his reign. If his 
faults are not thewn in an equal degree, and the thades 
in this piGture do not bear a jut proportion to the lights, 
it is not that che artié wanted either colours or &ill in 
the difpofttion of them; but the truth, J believe, might 
be, that he forbore doing it ous of regard to queen 
Elizabeth, fince it could have been no very great refpedt 
to the memory of his miftrefs, to have expofed fome cer- 
tain parts of her father’s life upom the ftage. He has 
dealt much more freely with the minifter of that great 
king ; and certainly nothing was ever more jaftly write 
ten, than the charaGer of Cardinal Wolfey. He has 
fhewn him infolent in his profperity; and yet, by 2 
wonderful addrefa, he makes his fall and ruin the fub- 
jet of general compaffion. The whole man, with his 
vices and virtues, is finely and exattly defcribed in the 
fe fcene of the fourth act. The diftreffes ae 
of Queen Catharine, in this play, are very movingly 
touched ; and though the art of the post bas fereened 
[K4] King 
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King Henry from any grofs imputation of injuitice, yet 
one is inclined to with, the Queen had met with a for. 
tune more worthy of her birth and virtue. Nor are the 
nianners, proper to the perfons reprefented, lefs juftly 
obferved, in thofe charaéters taken from the Roman 
hiftory ; and of this, the fiercenefs and impatience of 
Coriolanus, his courage and difdain of the common 
people, the virtue and philofophical temper of Brutus, 
and the irregular greatnefs of mind in M. Arttony, are 
beautiful proofs. For the two laft efpecially, you 
find them exadlly as they are defcribed by Plutarch, 
from whom certainly Shak{peare copied them. He has 
indeed followed his original pretty clofe, and taken in 
feveral little incidents that might lave been fpared in a 
play. But, as 1 hinted before, his defign feems moft 
commonly rather to defcribe thofe great men in the 
feveral fortunes and accidents of their lives, than to take 
any fingle great a€tion, and form his work fimply upon 
that. However, there are fome of his pieces, where 
the fable is founded upon one aétion only. Such are 
more efpicially, Romeo and Fuliet, Hamlet, and Othello. 
The defign in Romeo and Fuliet is plainly the punifh. 
ment of their two families, for the unreafonable feuds 
and animofities that had been fo long kept up between 
them, and occafioned the effufion of b much blood. In 
the management of this ftory, he has fhewn fomething 
wonderfully tender and paffionate in the love-part, and 
very pitiful in the diftrefs. Hamlet is founded an much 
the fame tale with the Elera of Sophocles. In each of 
them a young prince is engaged to revenge the death of 
his father, their mothers are equally guilty, are both 
concerned in the murder of their hufbands*, and are af- 
terwards married to the murderers. There is in the firtt 
part of the Greek tragedy fomething very moving in tne 
grief of Electra; but, as Mr. Dacier has obferved, there 


© — are beth concerned in the murder of their bufbands,| It does not 
appear that Hamlet’s mother was codcerned in the death of her hut 
band. Maronz, 


is 
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is fomething very unnatural and fhocking in the man- 
ners he has given that Princefs and Oreftes in the latter 
part. Oreftes imbrues his hands in the blood of his own 
mother; and that barbarous action is performed, though 
not immediately upon the flage, yet fo near, that the 
audience hear Clytemneftra crying out to igyfthus for 
help, and to her fon for mercy: while Eleétra her 
daughter, and a Princefs, (both of them characters that 
ought to*have appeared with more decency,) ftands upon 
the flage, and encourages her brother in the parricide. 
What horror does this not raife! Clytemnetra was 2 
wicked woman, and had deferved to die; nay, in the 
truth of the ftory, fhe was killed by her own fon; but 
to reprefent an action of this kind on the flage, is cer- 
tainly an offence againft thofe rules of manners proper to 
the perfons, that ought to be obferved there. On the 
contrary, let us only look a little on the condu@ of 
Shak{fpeare. Hamlet is reprefented with the fame piety 
towards his father, and refolution to revenge his death, 
as Oreftes ; he has the fame abhorrence for his mother’s 

gilt, which, to provoke him the more, is hcightened 
Ey inceft: but it 1s with wonderful art and juine(s of 
judgment, that the poet reftrains him from doing vio- 
lence to his mother. To prevent any thing of that kind, 
he makes his father’s Ghoft forbid that part of his ven~ 
geance : 


But how/foever thou purfu ft this af, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy foul contrive 
Aguinft thy mother aught ; leave her to beau’ n, 
And to thofe thorns that in her bofom lodge, 

Lo prick and fling ber. 


This is to diftinguith rightly between dorror and terror. 
‘The latter is a proper paflion of tragedy, but the former 
ought always to be carefully avoided. And certainly no 
dramatick writer ever fucceeded better in raifing terror 
in the minds of an audience than Shakfpeare has done. 
The whole tragedy of AMardeth, but more efpecially the 
{cene where the King is murdered, in the fecond att, 7 
we: 
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well as this play, is a noble proof of that manly {pirit 
with which he writ; and both thew how powerful he 
was, in giving the ftrongeft motions to our fouls that 
they are capable of. I cannot leave Hamlet, without 
taking notice of the advantage with which we have feen 
this mafter-piece of Shakfpeare diftinguifh itfelf upon 
the ftage, by Mr. Betterton’s fine performance of that 
part. Aman, who, though he had no other good quali- 
ties, as he has a great many, muft have madg his way 
into the efteem of all men of letters, by this only excel- 
lency. No man is better acquainted with Shakipeare’s 
manner of expreflion, and indeed he has ftudied him fo 
well, and is fo much a matter of hima, that whatever 
part of his he performs, he does it as if it had been 
written on purpofe for him, and that the author had 
exadtly conceived it as he plays it. I muft owna pars 
ticular obligation to him, for the mo confiderable part 
of the paflages relating to this life, which I have here 
tran{mitted to the publick ; his veneration for the mee 
mory of Shakfpeare having engaged him to make a 
journey into Warwickfhire, on purpofe to gather u 
what remains he could, of a name for which he had 
great a veneration’. 


7 mm of a name for whiub be bad fo great a veneration} Mr, 
Bettertcn was born in 1635, and had many opportunities of collect- 
ing information relative to Shakfpeare, but unfortunately the age in 
which he lived was not an age of curofity. Had either he or Dryden 
or Si: William D’ Avenant taken the trouble to wifit our poet’s youngelt 
daughter, who lived tll 1662, or his grand-daughter, who did not 
dig till 1670, many particulars might have been preferved which are 
now irrecoverably loft, Shakfpeare’s fitter, Joan Hare, who was only 
five years younger than him, died at Stratford in Nov. 1646, at the 
age of feventy fix; and from her undoubtedly his two daiighters, and 
his giand daughter Lady Barnard, had learned feveral circumftances 
of his early hiftory antecedent to the year 1600, MAtons. 

This Accaunt of the Life of Shak{peare is printed from Mr, Rowe's 
fecond edition, in which it had been abridged ang altered by himielf 
afver its appearance in 3709. STERVENSs 


Te 


Go the faregaing Accounts of Saaxspzars's Lire, F 
have only one Pafage to add, wiich Mr. Pope related, 
as communicated to bim by Mr. Rowe, 


N the time of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncom. 
mon, and hired coaches not at allin ufe, thofe who 
were too proud, too tender, or too idle to walk, went on 
horfeback to any diftant bufinefs or diverfion, Many 
came on harfeback to the plav', and when Shakfpeare 
ed to London from the terror uf a crimiaal profecution, 
his firft expedient was to wait at the door of the play~ 
houfe, and hold the horfes of thofe that had no fervants, 
that they might be ready again after the performance, 
In this office he became fo confpicuous for his caré and 
readinef, that in a fhort time every man as he alighted 
called for Will. Shakfpeare, and fcarcely any other 
waiter was trufted with a horfe while Will. Shak{peare 
could be had. This was the firft dawn of better fortune. 
Shakfpeare, finding more horfes put into his hand than 
he could hold, hired boys to wait ander his infpection, 
who, when Will. Shakfpeare was fummoned, were ims 
mediately to prefent themfelves, J am Shak/peare’s boy, 
Sir. In time Shakfpeare found higher employment; 
but as long as the practice of riding to the play-houfe 
continued, the waiters that held the horfes retained the 

appellation of, Sbak/peare’s boys*. JoHNson. ‘i 
Tr 


* Many came on borfeback to the play,| Plays were at this time pers 
farmed in the afternoon. ‘ The poil cie of plaies is very necetfary, 
howfoever fome thallow-brained cenfurers (not the deepett fearchers 
inte the fecrets of government) mightily oppugne them. For whereas 
the afternoon being the idlett time of the day wherein men that are 
their own maftors (as gentlemen of the court, the ianes of the court, 
anda number of captains and foldsess about London) do wholly be 
flow themfelves upon plesfure, and that pleafure they divide (how 
vertuoufly ic {kills not) either in gaming, following of harlots, drink~ 
ing, or feeing a play, is it not better (fince of four extieames all the 
World cannot keepe them ba* they will choofe ene) that they fhould 
hetake them to the leatt, which is plaics?”’ Nath’s Pierce Pennileffe kis 
Supphcation to the Dewil, 1592, STEEVENS. 

2 the wasters that bild the borfes retained she appellation of Shak. 
fpeage’s boys ] I cannot difmuts this anecdote witiout oblerving Pe it 

cems 
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Mr, Rowe has told us that he derived the principal 
anecdotes in his account of Shak{peare, from Betterton 
the 


feems to want every mark of probabili-y. Though Shakfpeare quitted 
Stratford on account of a juvenile irregularity, we have no reafon-o fupe 
pofe that he had forfeited the protectio of his father who was engaged 
in a lucrative bufinefs, or the love of his wife who had already brought 
him two children, and was herfelf the daughter of a fubftantial yeo- 
man. Icis unlikely theretore, when he was beyond the reach of his 
profecutor, that he fhould conceal his plan of life, or plac¢ of refidence, 
from thote who, if he found himfelf diftreffed, could not fail to afford 
him fuch fupplies as would have fet him above the neceffity of bolding 
borfes for fubfiftence. Mr. Malone has remarked in his Attempt to 
afcertain the Order in which the Plays of Shak{peare qwere written, that 
he might have found an eafy introduction to che flage, for Thomas 
Green, a celebrated comedian of*that period, was his townfman, 
and perhaps his relation. The genius of our author prompted him to 
write poetry; his conneétion with a player might have given his pro- 
duétions a cramatick turn; or his own fagacity might have taught 
him that fame was not incompatible with profit, and that the theatre 
was an avenue to both. That ic was once the cuftora to ride on horfe~ 
back to the play, I am likewife yet to learn. The moft popular of 
the theatres were on the Bank-fide ; and we are told by the fatisical 
pamphleteers of the time, that the ufual mode of conveyance to thefe 
places of amufement, wags by water: but not a fingle writer fo much 
as hints at the cuftoin of riding to them, or atihe piagiice of having 
horfes held during the hours of exhibition. Some allufion to this 
ufage (sf it had exifted) muf@, I think, have been difcovered in the 
céourfe of our refearches after contemporary fafhions. Let it be ree 
membcted too, that we receive this tale on no higher authority than 
that of Cibber’s Lives of the Pocts, Vol. L. p.syo. << Sie Wiliam 
Davenant told it to Mr. Betterton, who communicated it to Mr. 
Rowe,” who (according to Dre Johnfon) related it to Mr. Pope. 
Mr. Rowe (if this intelligence be authentick) teems to have concurred 
with me in ojirion, as he forebore to introduce a circumftance fo ine 
cred ble into his life of Shakfpeare. As tothe book which furnithes 
the anecdote, not the fmalle& part of it was the compofition of Mr. 
Cibber, being entirely written by a Mr. Shielis, amanuenfis to Dr. 
J: hnfon, when his Diionary was preparing for the prefs, T.Cibber 
was in the King’s Bench, and accepted of ter guineas from the book. 
follers for leave to prefix his name to the work ; and it was purpofely 
fo prefixed as to leave the reader in doubt whether himfelf or his father 
was the perfon defigned. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens in one particular is certainly mitaken. To the 
theatre in Blackfriars I have no doubt that many gentlemen rode in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth and K. JamesI, From the Strand, 

Holbern, 
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the player, whofe zeal had induced him to vifit Stratford 
for the fake of procuring all poflible intelligence con- 
cerning 2 poet to whofe works he might juftly think him~ 
felf under the ftrongeft obligations. Notwithitanding 
this affertion, in the manufcript papers of the late Mr. 
Oldys it is faid, that one Boman (according to Chet- 
wood, p. 143, ** an aétor more than half an age on the 
London theatres’) was unwilling to allow that his affo- 
ciate and contemporary Betierton had ever undertaken 
fach a journey*. Be this matter as it will, the following 
particulars, which 1 thall give in the words of Oldys, 
are, for aught we know tothecontrary, as well authen- 
ticated as any of the anecdotes delivered down to us by 
Rowe. 


Holborn, Bilhopfgate-ftreet, &c. where many of the nobility lived, 
they could indeed go no other way than on foot, or on horfeback, or 
in coaches; and coaches till after the death of Elizabeth were ex- 
tremely rare. Many of the gentry therefore certainly went to that 
play-houfe on horfeback. See the proofs, in the Effay above referred to. 

This however will not eftablifh the tradition relative to our authour’s 
firk employment at the play-houfe, which ftands on a very flender 
foundation. MAtLone. 

* men it is faid that one Boman—was unwilling to belive that bis 
afficiate and contemporary Betterton bad ever undertaken fucb a joure 
ney] This aflertion of Mr, Oldys is altogether unworthy of credit, 
Why any doubt thould be entertained concerning Mr. Betterton’s hav- 
ing vifited Stratford, after Rowe’s politive aflertion that he did fu, it 
is not eafy to conceive. Mr, Rowe did not go there himfelf; and how 
cou dhe have colleéted the few circum(ftances relative to Shak{peare 
and his family, which he has told, if he had not obtained imorma- 
tion from fome fiiend who examined the Regifter of the parith of 
Stratford, and made perfonal inquiries on the fubjeet ? 

‘© Boman, ’ we are told, * was unwilling to beliewe,"’ &c. But 
the fa&t difputed did not require any exercife of his delef. Mr, Bo- 
man was married to the daughter of Sir Francis Watfon, Bart. the 
gentleman with whom Betterton jeined in an adventure to the Eaft 
Indies, whofe name the writer of Betterton’s Lite in Brographia Bri- 
tannica has fo udioufly concealed. By that unfortunate fcheme 
Betterton loft above 20001, Dr. Ratcliffe 6coo!. and Sir Francis Wat. 
fon his whole fortune, On his death foon afier the year 1692, Bet- 
terton generoufly took -his daughter under hi, protection, and educated 
her in his houfe. Here Boman married her; from which period he 
continued to live in the moft friendly correfpondence with Mr, Bet 
terton, and muit have dnown whether he went to Stratford or not. 

Mavone, 


Mr. 


